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Preface 


This volume completes the volumes of collected essays by Willem C. van 
Unnik. The first three volumes appeared between 1970-1983 under the title 
Sparsa Collecta in "Novum Testamentum Supplements.” All the essays in 
those volumes had been published between 1930 and 1970. 

The essays in this collection are not that well known. Several of them 
appeared in Festschriften for Dutch colleagues. The editors of the present vol- 
ume thus decided to publish a fourth volume with a selection of van Unnik's 
papers published between 1974 and 1978. We also include three longer stud- 
ies: His 1972 “Franz Delitzsch Vorlesungen" (published posthumously 1978) 
and two submissions to the Royal Dutch Academy on the literary genre of 
1st Clement (1970) and the divine predicate "The Beginning and the End" in 
Josephus and the Apocalypse (1976). With the exception of the study on 1st 
Clement, the other essays originally published in Dutch appear here for the 
first time in English. 

Pieter van den Horst carefully corrected the translations made into English 
and wrote a short Biogram on Van Unnik. We thank the editors of the supple- 
ment series, Margaret M. Mitchell and David Moesner, for following our sug- 
gestion to complete the publication of the collected essays in NovTSup and 
Dr. Anja Sakowski for assisting us in preparing the manuscript. The indices 
were made by Dr. Mark Grundeken and Elina Bernitt in Berlin. We thank 
them and Mattie Kuiper and Maaike Langerak of Brill for their collaboration. 


Cilliers Breytenbach Pieter van der Horst 
Berlin Utrecht 


17th March 2014 
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Willem Cornelis van Unnik (1910-1978) 


Willem Cornelis van Unnik, a Dutch Protestant professor of New Testament studies, 
was one of the first scholars in the Netherlands in the period after World War II to 
emphasize the great importance of a thorough first-hand knowledge of both the Jewish 
and the Graeco-Roman worlds in which Christianity came into being as a Jewish move- 
ment and developed into the dominant religion of the Later Roman Empire. He was 
born in 1910 in the city of Haarlem as a son to Cornelis van Unnik and Maria Comijs. 
After his high school period at the Municipal Gymnasium of Haarlem, where he also 
followed optional lessons in biblical Hebrew with rabbi S.Ph. de Vries, he became a 
student of theology at Leiden University, where he underwent the influence of not 
only the NT scholar J. de Zwaan, but also of the Semitist A.J. Wensinck (who taught him 
Syriac and Arabic), and of the classical philologists B.A. van Groningen and J.H. Thiel. 
As a student of only 20 years he published his first scholarly article in zw 29 (1930), 
in which he used materials from classical Greek sources for the elucidation of a prob- 
lem in the NT, which was to remain a characteristic of many of his later publications 
as a mature scholar. He spent the year 1932/33 at the Quaker College ‘Woodbrooke’ 
in Birmingham as a student of J. Rendel Harris and A. Mingana. He received his mas- 
ter's degree cum laude in 1934 and immediately started to work on a dissertation in 
which he published, translated and extensively commented upon a Syriac manuscript 
from Mingana's collection in Woodbrooke. The work was entitled Nestorian Questions 
on the Administration of the Eucharist by Isho'yabh IV. A Contribution to the History 
of the Eucharist in the Eastern Church (1937). For this book he received in 1946 the 
Mallinckrodt-prize, a reward for the best theological dissertation in the past decade. 

From 1936-1938 he was assistant minister of the Orthodox Reformed community in 
the village of Enkhuizen; in 1938 he became minister of the Reformed Church in the 
nearby village of Opperdoes. In addition to that function, since 1939 he was also a lec- 
turer in Early Christian literature at Leiden University. In April 1940 the University of 
Pretoria (South Africa) offered him a chair for NT studies, but the German occupation 
of the Netherlands less than a month later made his acceptance of this offer impos- 
sible. In 1942 he became a teacher of religion at a highschool in the city of The Hague, 
where he met his later wife, Sophie Niemantsverdriet; they married during the war but 
remained childless. In 1945 he accepted a position as a Reformed minister in the city of 
Schiedam, but as soon as 1946 he was appointed full professor for the study of the NT 
and Early Christian literature at the Theological Faculty of Utrecht University (as the 
successor to A.M. Brouwer), a position he held until his sudden death in 1978. 

In the 32 years of his professorship in Utrecht, Van Unnik gained great fame both in 
the Netherlands and abroad. He received four honorary doctorates: from the universi- 
ties of Münster (1961), St. Andrews (1961), Oslo (1965) and Strassbourg (1970); at the 
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age of 40 he was appointed a member of the Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and 
Sciences (KNAW); he was elected as president of the Netherlands Organisation for the 
Advancement of Pure Research (zwo); also as president of the Dutch Bible Society 
(NBG); as member of the Kirchenváterkommission der Deutschen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin; as member of the board of the Dutch Christian Broadcasting 
Society (NCRV); as Rector magnificus (and later Prorector) of Utrecht University; 
as President of the international Society of New Testament Studies (SNTS), etc. All 
these functions were offered him because he was a scholar of great stature with an 
impressive publication record on a wide variety of subjects: the NT, ancient Judaism, 
Hellenistic-Roman culture, early Christian literature, Gnosticism, Oriental church his- 
tory etc. His bibliography has more than 200 titles. His impressively wide reading, his 
great knowledge of various ancient languages, and his enormous energy made him 
into one of the most erudite and prolific Dutch theologians of the post-World War 
II period. Sixteen theologians wrote their dissertations under his guidance. For many 
years he headed the editorial teams of two international journals, Novum Testamentum 
and Vigiliae Christianae. 

Apart from his many activities and publications, Van Unnik became an interna- 
tionally well-known scholar especially by his efforts, in the middle of the fifties, to 
revive the Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti, a project that had been initiated in 
1913 by the German NT scholars Georg Heinrici and Ernst von Dobschütz, but that 
had petered out during the Nazi period. The aim of this project was to shed new light 
on problems of NT interpretation by an intensive search for comparative materials 
(‘parallels’) in ancient Greek and Latin authors. In order to further that purpose Van 
Unnik appointed specialized researchers and he initiated the series Studia ad Corpus 
Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti with Brill's publishing house. Van Unnik himself wrote 
many contributions to the project in which he demonstrated that itis often only with a 
profound knowledge of and familiarity with the primary sources of Greek and Roman 
culture that one is able to decode the secrets of a NT text or the interpretive problems 
of an early Christian document. For instance, in his famous study Tarsus or Jerusalem: 
The City of Paul's Youth (1952) he argues that Paul moved from Tarsus, where he was 
born, to Jerusalem already in his early childhood, not as an adult man, on the basis 
of a thorough examination of the use of the verbs anatrephein (to nurture) and paid- 
euein (to bring up) in Greek literature (see Acts 22:3). And his discovery of the political 
meaning of mia gnómé (one mind) in Greek literature (1970) shed new light on the 
extraordinary nature of the unanimity of the kings in their war against the Lamb of 
God in Rev. 17:13. 

Even though this research project mainly focused on pagan sources in their rel- 
evance for the study of the NT, during his entire academic career Van Unnik stressed 
the great importance of the study of ancient Judaism as an indispensible prerequisite 
for understanding the message of Jesus and the NT authors (he did so already in his 
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inaugural address in 1947). His interest and love for Judaism is apparent in a steady 
stream of publications on a wide variety of aspects of early Jewish culture (also his very 
last book, published 15 years after his death [1993], on the way Jews experienced life in 
a diaspora situation in the Hellenistic and Roman periods, dealt with a Jewish topic). 
Van Unnik always inculcated his students that, after his birth, Jesus had not been car- 
ried around the hearth (as the Romans did) but had been circumcised as a Jewish boy, 
and that this has far-reaching implications for the way one approaches the books of 
the NT and other early Christian literature. Well-known, for instance, are his studies on 
the Semitic background of parrhésia (freedom of speech) in the NT (1962) and on the 
Jewish components in the origins of Gnosticism (1961). It was this balance between a 
‘Hellenistic’ and a ‘Jewish’ approach to the NT and early Christianity that characterized 
his academic work, and in this respect he was a pioneer in the Netherlands in the first 
decades after World War II. 

An essay published by Van Unnik in 1971 bears the title “Words Come to Life.” It was 
his strong conviction that the words of the NT can only come to life if we do our utmost 
to hear and read these words with the eyes and ears of someone from the first century. 
We have to try hard to get within the horizon of understanding of Jews and Gentiles in 
the early Christian period if ever we want to do justice to the semantic nuances of the 
words and phrases that meet us on the pages of the NT and other early Christian docu- 
ments that were written by Jews and Gentiles who had become Christians but retained 
their former ways of expression. Van Unnik’s method to reach that goal was simply to 
read as much ancient literature as possible, both pagan, Jewish, and Christian, and 
digest its contents so as to gradually build up the capacity to ‘listen with first-century 
ears’ (as he used to put it). Although Van Unnik always had an aversion to method- 
ological debates, his own implicit methodology was simply this ongoing attempt to ‘lis- 
ten with first-century ears, an ability that he thought—perhaps a bit naively—could 
be achieved by continuous exposure to all aspects of first-century civilization, both 
Jewish and Greco-Roman. 

Van Unnik’s significance is that he made many students and colleagues aware of 
the fact that the NT is not a diopetes (something fallen from heaven; see Acts 19:35), 
and that as human document it has to be interpreted in the context of its time. Only a 
thorough familiarity with ancient Jewish and pagan culture in all its aspects can pre- 
vent us from projecting our own ideas upon the sacred text. It is exactly the respect we 
owe to this text that should lead us to a thorough study of the world in which it came 
into being. By the beginning of the 21st century this may sound like a truism, but in Van 
Unnik’s time he still had to fight against the theological prejudice that spending energy 
on the study of Greco-Roman and Jewish antiquity was a waste of time. He proved the 
contrary to be true. 
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Between 1973 and 1983 three volumes of collected essays by Van Unnik appeared 
under the title Sparsa Collecta. All the essays in these volumes had been published 
between 1930 and 1970. The editors of the present volume decided to publish a fourth 
volume with a selection of his later papers, some of which appear here for the first 
time in English (they were originally published in Dutch). 


The most complete bibliography of Van Unnik's works is in Pieter W. van der Horst, 
"Bibliographie von W.C. van Unnik,” in: W.C. van Unnik, Das Selbstverstündnis der 
jüdischen Diaspora in der hellenistisch-römischen Zeit, aus dem Nachlaß herausgege- 
ben und bearbeitet von P.W. van der Horst (Leiden: Brill, 1993) 29-50. 


Pieter van der Horst 


Neotestamentica 


The Death of Judas in Saint Matthew's Gospel 


It is something of a paradox to make a contribution to a Festschrift by discuss- 
ing so gloomy a subject as the death of someone, the more so since this book 
honors a faithful, steady friend, whereas my theme deals with that most myste- 
rious of Jesus' disciples whose name became proverbial for a traitor. But deep 
friendship, strengthened through a shared experience in “the joy of study,” does 
not shun paradoxes, for they have a stimulating effect. And so I offer this paper 
to Dr. Sherman Johnson as a token of gratitude for his warm friendship which 
we felt under the dark skies of Utrecht and in the bright sunshine of Berkeley.! 

One of the main centers of the Dean's scholarly interest lies in the Gospels. 
Since it was he who wrote the exegesis of St. Matthew's Gospel in The 
Interpreter’s Bible, it seemed appropriate to devote this contribution to a theme 
taken from that part of the New Testament. The study of History, the Dutch 
historian Peter Geyl has taught us, is an ongoing, never-ending debate.? This 
statement is also true for the study of the Bible. Hence my friend will accept 
my communication as part of our conversation on one of the most intriguing 
passages of St. Matthew, namely, the death of Judas (27:310). 


1 [Editors' note: The manuscript of Professor van Unnik's essay cites most of the Old Testament 
(LXX) and New Testament texts in Greek. In the interests of both simplicity and economy, 
we have translated these into English: 1) in the case of the Lxx, freshly into English in such a 
way as to bring out his point, if possible, and 2) in the case of the New Testament, roughly in 
conformity with the Revised Standard Version, but likewise so as to bring out his point where 
necessary. Where matters hinge on a particular word, it has been also presented in its Greek 
form. He also cites Josephus in Greek, which we have translated into English— again so as to 
bring out his point, if possible. His citations of non-English scholars in the original languages 
have been translated into English. Where his manuscript cites works in their original (non- 
English) form, and an English translation exists, we have cited the translation and page refer- 
ences in the English edition rather than in the original editions. 

Citations from the Lxx sometimes differ from the Hebrew and English in chapter and 
verse numbers or in book title. Since we have translated the Lxx citations in his essay, we 
have given references by the customary English titles (e.g., II Sam. rather than II Regn., II 
Kings rather than IV Regn., etc.) and with chapter and verse references to the English trans- 
lations. However, where Lxx numeration is different from the Hebrew (and English), we 
have given both—with Lxx marked thus, and the Hebrew/English marked “MT” for the 
Masoretic Text.] 

2 The title of the preliminary chapter, “Argument Without End,” Napoleon, For and Against 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949). 
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There are, as is well-known, various and differing accounts of the way in 
which Judas met his end.? It is not my intention to discuss these conflicting 
statements, but to concentrate on one of them. For a comparison between the 
oldest traditions in Matthew 27:3-10, Acts 1:16-20, and Papias, Fragment 3, we 
may refer to the fine study by Pére Benoit,* which is, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, the latest full-scale discussion of that topic. It is clear that all three 
accounts stem from different traditions and hence it is permissible to pay full 
attention to one of them to the exclusion of the others. 

The text that is relevant for our purpose reads as follows: 


3 When Judas, who betrayed him, saw that he was condemned, he 
changed his mind and brought back the thirty pieces of silver to the chief 
priests and elders, 4 saying, “I have sinned by betraying innocent blood.’ 
But they said, “What is that to us? See to it yourself!” 5 And throwing 
down the pieces of silver in the temple, he left; and he went away and 
hanged himself. 


This description of the way that led Judas to commit suicide has often given rise 
to all sorts of psychological explanations. According to Wrede, this account of 
St. Matthew “could express a certain gripping psychological truth to the credit 
[of Judas]... The reader experiences something like sympathy for the man 
whose deed is indeed irrevocable, but whose soul is still capable of a nobler 
impulse.”> And though Wrede rejected this view and took the whole scene as 
an adaptation of Old Testament studies, others were not loath to uphold it. Let 
me quote just a few comments in that vein. 

The great Roman Catholic expositor of a former generation, Pére Lagrange, 
wrote: 


Perhaps the beginning of Judas' repentance might have resulted in his 
penitence, had he been received with charity....He had betrayed the 
trust of his Master; it is towards him that he was to turn, and not towards 


3 In the New Testament, Matt. 27:3-10, and Acts 116-20; Papias, Fragment 3, as preserved 
by Apollinaris; see also the succinct survey about Judas by W. Bauer in New Testament 
Apocrypha, edited by E. Hennecke and W. Schneemelcher, translated by R. McL. Wilson and 
others (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1963 and 1965), Vol. 2, pp. 62-64. 

4 P.Benoit, Exegese et Theologie (Paris: Les éditions du Cerf, 1961), pp. 340-359. 

5 W. Wrede, “Judas Ischarioth in der urchristlichen Ueberlieferung,’ Vorträge und Studien 
(Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1907), p. 141. 
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the Sanhedrin members: cruelly disappointed in his faith in the leaders 
of the people, he despaired also of God.® 


In Adolph Schlatter's extensive commentary on the First Gospel, with his many 
personal and acute observations, we read: 


The call which Judas had received from Jesus became effective in the fact 
that he perceived his deed as guilt to which he succumbed.... Judas did 
not find the way back to faith in Jesus’ sovereign claim. ... But the recol- 
lection of the truth and purity of Jesus arose in Judas once more. . . . Since 
in the case of Judas the Jewish judge refused to expiate his guilt, he exe- 
cuted the sentence of death on himself.” 


Or, to cite an American scholar of distinction, Filson gives this comment: Judas 
"repented (changed his mind) in anguish and remorse. He feels no such loyalty 
as to go and ask Jesus for forgiveness, but he cannot justify his act and live 
with himself.’® And to add just one more quotation, from the expository notes 
in The Interpreter's Bible by G.A. Buttrick: "What a pity that Judas made his 
confession to his fellow-conspirators! The story would have had a still somber 
but perhaps a noble ending if Judas had confessed to his fellow-disciples .. . and 
to God.”? 

A much longer list of similar notes could easily be compiled, but these may 
suffice for the moment, since they give a fair representation of the reactions 
provided by these verses of the First Evangelist. Are they just reflections on what 
Matthew wrote or an exposition of his story? I cannot help feeling that much of 
what is said in this way goes "beyond what is written" (I Corinthians 4:6). It is 
a matter of course that the exegete has sometimes to give a more or less exten- 
sive paraphrase in order to bring out the connotations that went with a given 
word in antiquity and that are different or missing in our languages. It may be 
that the connection between various verses is not fully expressed and that the 
author's presupposition, even of a psychological nature, must be brought to 
the fore. At a certain stage of New Testament exposition, psychological exege- 
sis was very much in vogue (in the early part of this century). Then a reaction 
set in about 1930, and psychology was banned from the exegetical workshop, 


M.-J. Lagrange, Évangile selon Saint Matthieu (7th ed.; Paris: J. Gabalda, 1948), p. 514. 
Der Evangelist Matthäus (Stuttgart: Calwer, 1929), p. 768. 
F.V. Filson, The Gospel according to St. Matthew (New York: Harper, 1960), p. 287. 
"The Gospel according to St. Matthew, Exposition,’ The Interpreter's Bible, VII (Nashville- 
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New York: Abingdon Press, 1951), p. 592. 
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which was rather odd, because we have to do with authors who are human 
beings (and not theological robots!), and who often describe human acts and 
reactions. I for one have no difficulty in applying a certain amount of psychol- 
ogy in exegesis, but then it should be psychological considerations which are 
in accordance with the views held in the time of the author we are explaining, 
and not derived from our present time.!° 


The first pivotal word in this pericope is netaneAndels (metameletheis, “changed 
his mind"). It has been correctly observed that this is not the same as neravoeiv 
(metanoein, *repent").! To understand the meaning it had for St. Matthew 
we may compare the two other instances in which he uses the verb, namely, 
21:29 and 32, both peculiar to the First Gospel. In the former, it is used of the 
son who declared he would not obey the command of his father, but after a 
while did it (“I will not [sc. work in the vineyard],” but afterward he changed 
his mind [metameletheis] and went). What motive he had remains in darkness; 
whether he found it wiser or more expedient, or was compelled by love for his 
father, is not stated. The simple fact that he went, “having changed his mind” 
(metameletheis) is noted; and this parable is not told to give a moving story, 
but to elicit a judgment from the hearers (cf. the questions in verses 28 and 31). 
Therefore the proper translation cannot go any further than to say: *he changed 
his mind.” As the conclusion drawn from this parable stands the second text 
(21:32). Remarkable is the threefold use of the verb “believe” (pisteuein) and 
the echo of verse 30 in the words, "did you change your mind afterward"; hence 
the negative “not” means a climax: “not even then." One would have expected 
that the people addressed by Jesus, in seeing that the harlots and tax-gatherers 
came to believe in John, would have changed their mind and likewise have 


10 Reminding ourselves that there is not a standard psychology for all times, but that 
different cultures have different psychologies. 
11  O. Michel, petapéàopar, dueraueAntos, in G. Kittel and G. Friedrich, eds., Theological 
Dictionary of the New Testament, translated by G.W. Bromiley, IV (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1967), p. 626. In this connection, Paul's statement in II Cor. 7:8-10 is often quoted: 
"For even if I made you sorry with my letter, I do not regret it (metamelomai), even if 
I did regret it (metemelomen). For I see that that letter grieved you, though only for a 
while. As it is, I rejoice, not because you were grieved, but because you were grieved to 
repentance (metanoian); for you felt a godly grief, so that you suffered no loss through 
us. For godly grief produces a repentance (metanoian) that leads to salvation and 
brings no regret (ametameleton), but worldly grief produces death." 
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accepted the Baptist's preaching. In this pericope, the word “to change one's 
mind" (metamelesthai) is the keyword. The context clarifies its meaning: first 
one did a thing, later one decided to do something else, which of course for 
some reason or another one thought was the better course. And in that way it 
may imply the notion of "regret." 

This is important with regard to the passage we are considering. The words, 
“he brought back the thirty pieces of silver,’ refer back to the agreement made 
by Judas with the chief priests and elders, as told in 2634-16. In Matthew's 
version of this betrayal, as compared with those of the other Gospels, it is strik- 
ing that the role of the money and Judas' activity to get it are so prominent. 
He asks, “What will you give me?" and then follows what he is willing to do 
in return. That is missing in Mark and Luke, where the betrayal is immedi- 
ately mentioned as Judas' purpose, while the chief priests then in their joy over 
this (unexpected?) help promise a certain, undefined sum of money (“they 
promised/engaged to give him money"). Matthew has them give the money 
at once. In the First Gospel this point of the price is of great importance; and, 
though it is not said or even suggested as in St. John that Judas was a thief? it 
is he who asks for the money. That was his first action. Now, in our text, he 
“changed his mind" (metameletheis)—here again after “when he saw" (idon) as 
in 21:32, “when they saw" (idontes)—and does his second deed of returning the 
money. It is, so to say, on the spur of the moment (“then,” tote) that he changes 
his mind. 

Even if the notion of regret is implied, itis not emphasized, for Matthew uses 
the participle of the verb and notthe finite form. The asyndetic connection ofthe 
participles, “having seen... having changed his mind" (idon... metameletheis), 
indicates the successive steps that lead to the real action: “he brought back 
the thirty pieces of silver" So far it is completely in line with the use of this 
verb in Matthew 21, and the idea of his regret is not stressed. In the text itself, 
there is no reason to speculate on the inner movements of Judas' soul. What is 
highlighted by St. Matthew, however, are the words expressed in verse 4: "I have 
sinned by betraying innocent blood.” They bring in a completely new element 
and quite unexpectedly show that much more is at stake than just returning 
the money. To this we shall come presently. First, we must deal with the final 
act of Judas: *he went away and hanged himself" 


12  Johni6, where, however this information is not immediately linked up with the betrayal. 
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The way in which Judas put an end to his life has always filled Christian read- 
ers with horror. It has often been used as an illustration of St. Paul's words 
in II Corinthians 7:10: "But the sorrow of the world brings about death."? The 
verb andyyw (apancho, “hang oneself") is used only twice in the Lxx, namely, 
II Samuel 17:23 and Tobit 3:10, in its middle or passive form— "to strangle one- 
self by hanging."^ The occurrence in Tobit is hardly relevant, because Sarah is 
only contemplating this escape from the scoffing of her servants who accuse 
her of killing her successive severe husbands; but she does not execute this 
plan, since she thinks it more useful to pray to God (sic!).5 But the other text, 
describing the suicide of Ahithophel, seems much more profitable. Practically 
all modern commentators! see this story in II Samuel 17:23 either as a model 
or even as the source of St. Matthew's account. The latter course is followed, for 
example, by Lohmeyer, notwithstanding his own remark that the differences 
are as great as the agreements between the two stories.!7 Let us see what light 
this Old Testament passage may give. 

We are told that Ahithophel was a counselor of David (II Samuel 1522; 
I Chronicles 27:33 f.). His opinion carried great weight and was valued as an 
oracle (II Samuel 16:23). When Absalom revolted against his father, Ahithophel 
joined the rebellious forces (II Samuel 15:12; 16:15 ff.), and at the request of 
Absalom gave advice about the way in which this prince might show that he 
had taken over and was in full possession of the government (namely, by taking 
the harem of his father). But this line of action was frustrated by the interven- 
tion of David's spy, Hushai (II Samuel 17:5 ff.). Finally the good advice (II Samuel 
17:14) of Ahithophel is not followed: "And Ahithophel saw that his advice was 
not followed, and he saddled his donkey and arose and departed to his home, 
to his city; and he gave orders to his household, and hanged himself (apenxato) 
and died, and he was buried in the tomb of his father" (II Samuel 17:23). 


13 Eg. by J. Schniewind, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus (ath ed.; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1950), p. 268. 

14 H.G. Liddell, R. Scott, and H. Stuart Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon (gth ed.; Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1940), p. 174. 

15 At least according to the text of Codex Sinaiticus of Tobit 3:10: "It is better for me not to 
hang myself, but rather to ask the Lord that I might die and no longer hear insults in my 
life." (The text in Vaticanus and Alexandrinus is quite different.) 

16 E.g., W. Wrede, A.H. McNeile, E. Klostermann, P. Bonnard. 

17 _ E.Lohmeyer, Das Evangelium des Matthäus, ed. by W. Schmauch (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1956), p. 375. 
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It is interesting to read here also the paraphrase of Josephus, Antiquities VII. 
9, 8, sec. 228 f.: 


Now Ahithophel, his opinion having failed to be accepted, mounted his 
animal and set off for Gelmon, his hometown. And when he had sum- 
moned all of his people, he told them what he had advised Absalom, and 
that since it was not accepted he was plainly going to perish not long 
after; for David, he said, would conquer and be restored to his kingdom. 
Therefore, he said, it was better for him to withdraw himself from life 
freely and high-mindedly,? than to surrender himself to David's retribu- 
tion for all his aid to Absalom against him. Having said this, he entered 
the innermost part of the house and hanged himself. Ahithophel, as his 
own judge, sentenced himself to such a death, and his relatives cut him 
down from the rope and buried him. 


The Jewish historian brings most clearly to the fore what is implied in the origi- 
nal text, namely, that the rejection of his advice and the consequences that 
would have followed, brought him to commit suicide.?? He also interprets the 
word apenxato as “he hanged himself.’ 

Now, what does the "parallelism" between II Samuel 17:23 and Matthew 27:5 
amount to? To nothing more than apelthen / apelthon (“he departed / having 
departed"—which can hardly be called significant!) and apenxato (*he hanged 
himself"). But there is no word, not even a hint, that Ahithophel had betrayed 
David (which was, of course, the actual case, but which is an inference we 
draw), whereas in St. Matthew the word paradous (“betraying”) is used twice 
(verses 3, 4). Ahithophel's motive lies in the rejection of his advice (and his fear 
for the consequences), but does not speak of any feeling of guilt, whereas Judas 
says, “I have sinned by betraying innocent blood.” 

The whole parallelism dwindles down to a single word.?! Now it is evi- 
dent that early Christians could use the Old Testament in a queer way; the 


18 A typically Stoic conception; see M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa, Geschichte einer geistigen 
Bewegung (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1948-1949), Vol. I, pp. 158, 323, with 
the references in Vol. II, pp. 84, 160. 

19 This is Josephus’ own judgment on suicide; cf. his long discourse against suicide in War 
IIL 8, A, 5, sec. 361 ff., and A. Schlatter, Die Theologie des Judentums nach dem Bericht des 
Josephus (Gütersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1932), pp. 160 f. 

20 E.R. Dalglish, "Ahithophel," The Interpreter's Dictionary of the Bible (Nashville-New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1962), I, 71. 

21 Namely, apenxato. The words, “he left" (anechoresen, Matt. 27:5) and “he departed 
(apelthon) to his home,’ (II Sam. 17:23) can hardly be called a parallel. 
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very sequence of our passage brings a witness to that quotation of Jeremiah 
(Zechariah). But in that case the verbal correspondence is much stronger, 
and the Evangelist himself calls attention to the "fulfillment." But with this 
apenxato there is nothing of that sort. If these two texts from II Samuel 17:23 
and Matthew 27:5 were the only ones in ancient literature where this verb 
is found, something might be said in favor of such a close connection. But 
Ahithophel and Judas, though exceptions in Israel, were not the only persons 
in antiquity who hanged themselves. I fail to see any light coming from that 
Old Testament story to illuminate the gloomy end of Jesus' disciple; on the 
contrary, till further notice it is sheer prejudice to derive this detail of the Judas 
story from the Old Testament. 

But is it possible to see what brought Judas to his deed? Was it despair? 
Here, as in other texts of the New Testament, the authors do not describe the 
feelings of the actors in the drama. Matthew did, however, record Judas' own 
declaration. That leads us to the question whether that may give us a clue. 


III 


The declaration of Judas that accompanies his return of the money, “I have 
sinned by betraying innocent blood," has an Old Testament background. That 
fact is generally acknowledged. To the best of my knowledge, the combination 
"innocent blood" is only found in the Biblical sphere and even there, outside 
the Old Testament, not very often.?? But is it sufficient to mention this back- 
ground with some references without further comment? Lohmeyer made the 
remark that “to shed innocent blood” was “one of the worst sins which earlier 
Israelite kings committed.”?? But one may ask, in what sense this is relevant for 
the present passage. For I cannot see the grounds for the following statement: 
"The burden of this statement is therefore that it charges the judges with this 
gravest offense against God's commandment, not that it gives evidence of an 
inner transformation of Judas" One wonders why in this way the judges are 
laid under a charge, for according to them Jesus was guilty (Matthew 26:65 f.); 
and how is it possible to state that the weight of this verse is directed against 
the Sanhedrin and not say something about Judas??? 


22 Once in Philo, De Spec. Leg. 1. 5, 204; once or twice in Test. XII Patr.: Test. Zeb. 2:2 and Test. 
Levi 16:3 (a Christian interpolation according to R.H. Charles, The Greek Versions of the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs [Oxford: University Press, 1908], p. 59). 

23 . Lohmeyer op. cit., p. 376 and p. 375, n. 3. 

24 Ofcourse, it may be asked what exactly is meant by “an inner transformation.” 
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In passing, we may note that the expression "innocent blood" is not used in 
a general sense, as we may say that in an air raid innocent women and children 
are killed. It is used in a specific sense of people who have not committed any 
crime, living within the holy nation of Israel. 

All texts of the Lxx which use the expression show that it was considered a 
most horrible crime.?° But some of them are particularly interesting, because 
they make us see what are the effects of this deed. God's revenge is against a 
person who sheds blood; cf. Genesis 9:6: “Whoever sheds a man's blood, in 
exchange for his blood shall [his own blood] be shed, for he made man in 
God's image" (where one may ask, whether this passive form is not a passivum 
divinum),?® for “the life is in the blood" (Leviticus 17:1). Jeremiah warns his 
contemporaries that if they kill him, the true messenger of God, “you bring 
innocent blood on yourselves? and on this city and on its inhabitants" (33:15 
LXX; 2635 in MT and English texts), and that means the destruction under 
God's curse. 

This consequence is clearly expressed in II Kings 24:2 ff: the Lord 
sends the Babylonians and their allies in Judah “to win a victory (katischu- 
sai). ... Nevertheless for the Lord's wrath he was in Judah, to withdraw it from 
his presence" because of the many sins of Manasseh. "And also he shed inno- 
cent blood, and he filled Jerusalem with innocent blood; and the Lord was not 
willing to be propitiated.”?® In the list of grave sins which Israel committed by 
idolatry and the offering of children it is said: “and they shed innocent blood” 
(Psalm 105:38 LXX = 106:38 MT), followed by the words: “and the land was pol- 
luted with their blood, and was defiled with their deeds...and the Lord was 
angered with wrath against his people and he abhorred his inheritance, and he 
handed them over into the hands of the nations,’ etc. (Psalm 105:38-41 LXX = 
106:38-41 MT). Here we draw special attention to this element of *uncleanness" 
and “pollution,” followed by the wrath of the Lord.?? In this respect the words 


25 Other texts with the expression “innocent blood" besides those mentioned in our 
discussion are I Sam. 19:5; I Kings 2:5; Esther 8:12 e (in Lxx Apocryphal additions to 
Esther—in KJv Apocrypha this verse is numbered 16:5); II Macc. 1:8; Jer. 7:6 (in Lxx = 22:3 
in MT and English); 19:4; 22:17; Ps. 93:21 (in LXX = 94:21 in MT and English). 

26 H.L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch 
(Munich: C.H. Beck, 1922), Vol. L p. 443; J. Jeremias, New Testament Theology: The 
Proclamation of Jesus (New York: Scribner's, 1971), pp. 9-14. 

27 Cf. Matt. 27:25: “All the people said, His blood be upon us and upon our children.” 

28 Cf. II Kings 21:16: "And Manasseh shed very much innocent blood.” See also II Chron. 36:5 
d (Lxx; not in MT or English). 

29 See I Macc. 1:37: the occupiers of Jerusalem “shed innocent blood around the sanctuary 
and defiled the sanctuary.” Jer. 2:33-34: “You have acted wickedly by defiling your ways, 
and on your hands was found the blood of innocent lives.” 
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of Abigail in I Samuel 25 are particularly interesting. When David has not killed 
Nabal, who has injured him so severely, she says: "the Lord prevented you from 
spilling innocent blood and rescued your hand for you" (verse 26), and some- 
what later: "this will not be an abomination and a stumbling-block for you, my 
lord, to have shed innocent blood without reason" (verse 31), when David has 
become king of Israel. 

These declarations are most illuminating, if we remember the great weight 
carried by the words "abomination" (bdelugmos) and "stumbling-block" 
(skandalon).3? The paraphrase of Josephus (Antiquities VI. 13, 7, sec. 303) gives 
us an insight into the way the contemporaries of the New Testament authors 
looked at it: [thank God] “who has prevented you from defiling yourself with 
human blood. For in your remaining clean, he himself will avenge [you] against 
the wicked." 

This shedding of innocent blood makes a man *unclean" and will bring ter- 
rible destruction.?! As is well-known, this “pollution” makes a man unfit to live 
in the presence of God, to be a member of the holy nation. 

Hence it can be easily understood why in I Samuel 19:5 Jonathan gives the 
strong warning to his father, that to kill David without reason would mean to 
“sin against innocent blood"—(*Why would you sin against innocent blood 
by killing David without reason?”) It is implied here that "sin against inno- 
cent blood" is a very grave sin. In the light of the preceding texts, its depth will 
be somewhat fathomed. For our present theme it is important to notice the 
express mention of "to sin" (hamartanein). 

But so far we have left undiscussed the text that is most relevant for the 
understanding of the scene in Matthew. It is sometimes referred to, but with- 
out the complete wording. In a long list of grave sins over which a curse is 
uttered in Deuteronomy 27:15 ff. we read (verse 25): “Cursed be whoever takes 
gifts [bribes] to take the life of innocent blood [to kill an innocent person ].”3? 
Here the punishment is pronounced over people who receive bribes?? to bring 
"innocent blood" to death, and it is a curse. In a solemn response all the people 


30 Cf. Kittel and Friedrich, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 598-600 (BdeXbcoonau); and Vol. VII, pp. 339-358 
(onavdadov). 

31 Parallel to aîpa d@@0v (haima athöon, "innocent blood”) as translation of the Hebrew 
expression dam naqi are oigo dvaltıov (haima anaition, "innocent blood" also) in 
Deut. 19:10; 21:8 £; and oua 8bcuov (haima dikaion, “righteous blood") in Joel 4:19; Jonah 
114; Prov. 6:17. Cf. also the variant reading in Matt. 27:4 with the extensive note in 
The Greek New Testament (Stuttgart: United Bible Societies, 1966), p. 108. 

32 Cf. Ps. 14:5 (LXX; 15:5 MT), where among the requirements for one coming to the Holy 
Mountain is mentioned “and he has not taken bribes against the innocent." 

33 That is the translation of the rsv; the NEB has “reward.” 
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say “So be it” (genoito), and accept it as valid. It is part of the rules of the cov- 
enant, and it should not be forgotten that it was part of the Torah, read in reg- 
ular periods, that Law which was the very life of Israel. It would take us too 
far afield if we were to deal extensively here with the horrible reality that was 
expressed by that word “curse.’34 He who lives under it is not only “unclean,” 
but also an outlaw, whose life and that of his kin will be destroyed under the 
wrath of God. Such a man stands in the line of Cain, who is the prototype of a 
man who kills his fellow and is called "Cursed" (Genesis 4:11).3° 

These ideas about "innocent blood" were not obsolete in New Testament 
and later times. They did not belong to a “primitive phase" in Israel's reli- 
gion, but were understood also by early Christians. There is an interesting 
witness to this in the apocryphal Gospel called the Protevangelium Jacobi. It 
describes (14:1) the moral, religious difficulty of Joseph who has discovered 
the pregnancy of Mary. What is he to do? He is in an awful dilemma: either 
she has committed adultery, and then in hiding her sin he would run counter 
to God's law (Numbers 5), or she has received child from an angel, and then 
“I will be found to have betrayed (paradidous) innocent blood to the sentence 
of death.” He does not say so expressly, but it is presupposed that it would be 
committing a grave sin in having had Mary condemned because of adultery. 
The parallelism in wording between that text and Matthew 27:4 is very striking, 
as de Strycker and Smid have observed.?6 But I wonder whether the author 
of the Protevangelium Jacobi simply copied Matthew. I am inclined to think 
that he knew what was implied in the expression “innocent blood."?? A very 
great difficulty in accepting the theory that it was derived from St. Matthew 
is, in my opinion, the fact that the bribing which plays such an important role 
in Matthew 27 is completely absent here. The word paradidous is here less 
“betraying” than “handing over to.’ The author of the Protevangelium Jacobi 
could describe the dilemma of Joseph in the way he did because he knew or 


34 See C.A. Keller ‘rry, verfluchen, in Ernst Jenni and Claus Westermann, eds., Theologisches 
Handwörterbuch zum Alten Testament (Munich: C. Kaiser, 1971), cols. 236-240, with 
references to other literature. 

35 See the peculiar paraphrase of Josephus, in Antiquities I. 2, 1, sec. 58, which is given in the 
text of the essay below, in section IV. 

36 E. de Strycker, La forme la plus ancienne du Protevangile de Jacques (Brussels: Société des 
Bollandistes, 1961), pp. 128-129; H.R. Smid, Protevangelium Jacobi, A Commentary (Assen: 
Van Gorcum, 1965), pp. 100-101. 

37 Also in the difficult text of 23:3, in the words of Zechariah, who is threatened by Herod: 
"I am God's martyr, if you shed my blood; for the Master will receive my spirit, because 
you are shedding innocent blood at the entrance of the Lord's temple." See H.R. Smid, 
op. cit., pp. 159-160, for the textual variants of this text. 
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could conceive so clearly what a man living in the Jewish sphere and taking the 
Law seriously would experience. Joseph is in either case “cursed”; in running 
counter to the rule of Numbers 5 or to that which so strongly condemns the 
shedding of innocent blood (Deuteronomy 27:25). 

The reality of the curse was also for the early Christians a living one.38 To 
give a few examples: the argument of St. Paul in Galatians 3:10 ff. is based on 
it, and the apostle's offer of himself as an anathema for his brethren (Romans 
9:13) is inspired by this world of ideas.?? 

In the preceding paragraphs the main connotations that go with the “shed- 
ding of innocent blood" are mentioned: sin, impurity, curse, and final destruc- 
tion. It should be remembered that these realities, though starting in a murder 
committed by a single person, spread their effects on the family and the coun- 
try of the murderer; the impurity is like an infection, because God's whole 
order of righteousness is broken. 


IV 


What does the declaration of Judas, “I have sinned by betraying innocent 
blood,’ mean against this background? 

Before trying to answer that question, let us first have a look at a most 
remarkable passage, written by Josephus with regard to that prototype of a 
manslaughter: Cain. He writes in Antiquities I, 2, 1, sec. 58: 


So, on the one hand, he [sc. God] remitted the penalty due him for the 
murder, since he [sc. Cain] had offered a sacrifice and through it besought 
him not to bring wrath on him too heavily; on the other hand, he made 
him accursed and threatened to punish his descendents in (kata) the sev- 
enth generation, and he expelled him from that land.... 


Here Cain is not immediately punished for his murder, because he offers a sac- 
rifice to God—a kind of midrash that goes beyond the Old Testament text, as is 
often the case with Josephus—but he and his progeny will suffer under a curse. 

Now Judas has accepted money to betray Jesus, so he falls under the curse 
of Deuteronomy 27:25. But he brings back the money and tries to undo that 


38 And not only for Christians, but also for their pagan contemporaries, as is witnessed by 
many texts, e.g., in the magical papyri. 

39 This theme is treated in my contribution to the forthcoming Festschrift for Professor 
C.F.D. Moule. 
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particularly aggrieving factor. He does not say, "I am accursed, because I took 
the money in order to kill innocent blood." In that case his sin might perhaps be 
done away by a sacrifice, though in the background lurks of course the threat 
of Deuteronomy 27:25. The priests, however, do not open that way: "What does 
that matter to us?" or, “What has it to do with us?”*° It may be that the words su 
opse ("see to it yourself!”)*! are a Latinism (videris, you may see to that, it does 
not bother me).?? At any rate that whole business of sin and innocent blood is 
his concern. And that means that he is a cursed man according to the Law with 
all the implications and consequences that go with a curse. 

A curse can only be removed if the object of it is taken away—see, e.g., in 
the Old Testament the famous story of Achan in Joshua 7. Very illuminating for 
our purpose is the story of II Samuel 21:1 ff.: there is a famine in Israel, because 
in his days Saul had killed Gibeonites (verse 1, “because he put to death the 
Gibeonites"); David calls them and asks, *How shall I make propitiation?" and 
they demand the lives of seven members of Saul's family, to hang them in the 
sun (verse 6, "Let us hang them in the sun before the Lord”);*? their request is 
granted, and then God listens to the country again (verse 14). Here atonement 
is made by the hanging of these seven members of the house of Saul. 

The reason Judas hanged himself lies in what he declares in verse 4. 
According to Jewish thought about the curse, the way that was open to him, 
after the way of sacrifice was barred, was that of doing away with himself by 
hanging. Here the rule could be applied, although the wording is different, 
that one who is hanged is a curse: Deuteronomy 21:23, killat elohim talui— 
"Accursed by God is every one who is hanged" (Lxx; but Lxx adds, “upon a 
tree,” also in Paul, Galatians 3:13, but not in the Hebrew).** In hanging himself, 
Judas executes the sentence, pronounced in Deuteronomy 27:25; he accepts 
the word of the Lord, since his deed of selling Jesus cannot be undone, and 
he knows that he is a cursed man whose wicked influence will spread over the 
country; in doing away with himself, he does away with the curse. 


40 See W. Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature, translated by W.F. Arndt and F.W. Gingrich (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, and Cambridge: University Press, 1957), p. 717, tpóc III 5 c. 

41 Cf. in Matt. 27:24 the words of Pilate, who says in washing his hands: “I am innocent of this 
blood. You see to it, yourselves." 

42 F. Blass and A. Debrunner, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and Other Early 
Christian Literature, translated by R.W. Funk (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, and 
Cambridge: University Press, 1961), sec. 361. 

43 Josephus in his paraphrase (Antiquities VII. 12, 1, sec. 296-297) does not speak about 
atonement, but only of punishment. 

44 Strack and Billerbeck, op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 544—545. 
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Two more remarks of a more homiletic kind may be made. (a) It is unfair 
to contrast Judas and Peter as has been done so often:*? Matthew 26:75, Peter 
“went outside and wept bitterly,” and 27:5, Judas “went away and hanged him- 
self”; for Peter did not have to face the curse pronounced in the Law. Judas’ 
sin of selling Jesus was of a different, much graver order than Peter's denial.*s 
Their attitude towards Jesus is totally different and should not be compared. 
(b) We referred before to that Pauline passage of Galatians 3:10 ff.: Jesus “having 
become a curse for us.” There a comparison could be made: Judas was a curse 
according to the Law, and tried to clear it away by his own hand but utterly per- 
ished; Jesus was made a curse (cf. also II Corinthians 5:21), and thereby cleared 
it away, being raised from the dead.* But this parallelism is not made in the 
New Testament, and is just a *pious reflection" which, however, brings us to 
the heart of the New Testament and the mystery of man's existence: curse and 
atonement. 

Itis a somber story, told in sober words, without any exaggeration. But when 
read against its background in Jewish life of those days, its dramatic force 
shines out. 

I offer this paper to Sherman Johnson in gratitude for his cordial friendship, 
which shows its fullness in Biblical simplicity. 


45 See, eg. Schniewind, loc. cit. 

46  Intheearly Church a shift takes place, because the denial of Peter was a direct “example” 
to the believers far more than the deed of Judas, which was a one-time occurrence. 

47 See my article, mentioned above in note 39. 


Translation versus the Dictionary—Mark 8:33 // 
Matthew 16:23 


It is right and proper that in this offering to our colleague and friend Grossouw 
much attention is paid to questions of Bible translation. He has, after all, 
devoted a large part of his life to this quiet, unspectacular but high service 
to the Lord of the Church and His people. But the concluded work is never 
complete and only one who has himself been intensively occupied with con- 
veying a message, and, a fortiori, the Message, from one language into a com- 
pletely different one, is aware of what unsolved and often insoluble questions 
lie here. My thanks, then, will be given expression through discussion of one 
concrete case. 

In the translation of the last part of Mark 8:33-Matt 16:23, ou phroneis ta tou 
theou alla ton anthropön a notable problem arises which is not only significant 
from an exegetical point of view, but also has aspects that are interesting for 
the discussion of translation technique. 

In the tradition of Mark and Matthew the quoted words, absent in Luke, 
form the justification for the sharp rebuke and rebuff given by Jesus to Peter, 
when he calls his disciple "Satan" after the latter's reaction to the first prediction 
of the suffering of the Messiah. On account of both the subject (Jesus' suffer- 
ing) and the sharp clash between the Master and his disciple related here, this 
little pericope has always been given much attention, especially as it immedi- 
ately follows the central confession of Peter: "You are the Christ" (in Matthew 
with the addition "the Son of the living God" followed by the beatification spo- 
ken over Peter which has had such great consequences for church history). 

The transmission of the text of this justification exhibits no variants, so that 
no text-critical problems arise. The question that does arise, however, is the 
one to which this paper is devoted, namely how these words are to be under- 
stood and translated. 

Or is this a superfluous question? This may appear to be the case, to judge 
from the almost moving agreement that is evident in translations from the 
most varied of backgrounds. This agreement may be apparent from the over- 
view that follows, noting that the text of the two Gospels is almost always 
translated in the same way. So we read in: 


* Translated from the Dutch by David E. Orton. 
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Statenvertaling: “gij verzint niet de dingen, die Gods zijn, maar die der 
menschen zijn" (“you do not consider the things that are God's but 
those of men"); 

Lutherse Vertaling: “gij meent niet wat goddelijk, maar wat menschelijk 
is” (“you do not think what is divine but what is human"); 

Leidse Vertaling: "gij hebt niet Gods gedachten, maar menschelijke" 
(“you have not God's thoughts, but human thoughts”); 

Brouwer: “gij bedenkt niet wat God wil, maar wat de menschen willen" 
(“you do not think about what God wants, but what people want"); 
Canisius: “gij zijt niet bedacht op wat God wil, maar slechts op wat de 
menschen willen" (“you are not concerned with what God wants, but 

only with what humans want"); 

Nederlands Bijbelgenootschap: “gij zijt niet bedacht op de dingen Gods, 
maar op die der mensen” (“you are not concerned with the things of 
God, but with those of men"); 

Willibrord: “gij laat u leiden door menselijke overwegingen en niet door 
wat God wil" (“you let yourself be guided by human considerations 
and not by what God wants"). 

Alongside these Dutch translations we cite a few foreign ones from the 
present century: 

Menge: “deine Gedanken sind nicht auf Gott, sondern auf die Menschen 
gerichtet"; 

Zürich: “du sinnst nicht, was göttlich, sondern was menschlich ist"; 

Wilckens: “nicht Gottes Gedanken, sondern Menschengedanken im Sinn 
hast du”; 

Bible de Jerusalem: “tes pensées ne sont pas celles de Dieu, mais celles des 
hommes"; 

Traduction Oecuménique: "tes vues ne sont pas celles de Dieu, mais 
celles des hommes" (here a note indicates that "vues" is literally “les 
pensées"); 

Moffatt: "your outlook is not God's, but man's"; 

New English Bible: “You think as man thinks, not as God thinks." 


This overview could of course easily be extended, but it will suffice for the pur- 


poses of this discussion, because it represents the most commonly used trans- 


lations, and from my research it is apparent that an extension of the list would 


not change the picture. It is clear that generally the verb phronein is rendered 
by “think”, “consider”, or an equivalent term. It should be noted that the Vulgate 
set a precedent here with the translation: quoniam (Matt: quia) non sapis quae 
Dei sunt, sed quae sunt hominum. 
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There is a certain, though not too important, divergence in how the object 
of this thinking should be rendered, because the article ta, used as a pronoun, 
can stand for different things. 

In the list of translations given above, the reader may have noticed the 
absence of the Revised Standard Version. Rightly so, because this version steps 
out of line with its translation: “you are not on the side of God, but of men". 
Alongside this one might note the personal translation by A. van Veldhuizen 
in the series "Tekst en Uitleg”: “Gij neemt het niet op voor God, maar voor de 
menschen” (“You do not take God's part, but men's")! In his commentary sec- 
tion, alternatives are offered: "Ge heult met, kiest de partij van de menschen 
en niet van God" ("You go along with, or choose the party of men and not of 
God”), and the rationale for this is given as “‘To consider the things of some- 
one’ means to agree with someone, to side with him." 

If we consult the commentaries on these texts from the past century, then 
we see that almost all of them start by giving an explanation on the basis of the 
"majority translation" There are just a few exceptions which seem to adhere to 
the view of Van Veldhuizen and the Rsv. Since they are so exceptional, it will 
not be misplaced to present their arguments. 

A. Schlatter, true to style, refers to four passages in Flavius Josephus where 
the phrase phronein ta tinos occurs and then adds: “Der Jünger hat sich zu ents- 
cheiden, ob er für die Menschen oder für Gott Partei nimmt. Von ihm wird 
verlangt, dass er mit seinen Gedanken und Begehrungen nicht an Menschen 
hafte, sondern sich auf Gottes Seite stelle.” A.B. Bruce quotes the Latin render- 
ing in the commentaries of Wolf and Kypke from the 18th century: non stas a 
Deipartibus, or: studere rebus, and adds the English translation: *to be on God's 
side, or to study the Divine interest instead of the human" though without cit- 
ing the Greek texts, which one is evidently expected to look up in the work of 
his predecessors.^ C.B. Cranfield is very clear: “to take someone's side”, *espouse 
someone's cause”, with reference to a single passage in Demosthenes.? A some- 
what odd intermediate position is taken by E.P. Gould, who, appealing to the 
Grimm & Thayer lexicon translates “to side with one" but follows this with: 
"Peter did not keep in mind God's purposes, but men's. He did not look at 
things as God looks at them, but as men regard them’, thus reverting to the 


1 A.van Veldhuizen, Het Evangelie van Markus (Groningen ^1933), p. 55. 
Van Veldhuizen, op. cit., p. 110. 
A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Matthäus (Stuttgart 1929), p. 518. 


fw N 


A.B. Bruce, The Expositor’s Greek Testament, I: The Synoptic Gospels (repr. Grand Rapids, n.d.), 
p. 226. 
5 C.B. Cranfield, The Gospel according to St. Mark (Cambridge 1959), p. 281. 
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majority view. It is not entirely clear where H.B. Swete comes down on this:? 
he remarks that *His [Peter's] resistance to the thought of the Passion revealed 
a deep cleavage between his mind and the mind of God", adding: *on this fun- 
damental point [i.e. the preaching of the Cross] he was not in sympathy with 
the Divine order of things"; he then refers not only to such texts as Rom 8:5; 
Phil 3:19; Col 3:2, most of which are given some discussion, but also to two pas- 
sages in the Septuagint and two texts from profane Greek literature, namely 
in Demosthenes and Dionysius Hal., but he does not give consideration to the 
meaning that the phrase phronein ta tinos has there. 

So is the translation followed by the overwhelming majority of translators 
and commentators the correct one, or is it the handful of exceptions that have 
the right end of the stick? 

When we consult the dictionaries for an answer to this question, we find 
that both Liddell, Scott & Jones with the wording “to be of another's mind, be 
on his side or of his party"? and Walter Bauer with the rendering *die Partei 
jmds. ergreifen, auf jmds. Seite stehen"? support the view of Van Veldhuizen 
and the Rsv and not that of the majority of translations. This is not an innova- 
tion by modern lexicography, as this view is also to be found in Stephanus's 
Thesaurus Graecus from the 16th century and in Passow;!° we noted already 
that Gould refers to Grimm & Thayer. It is only in the treatment given in Kittel's 
Wörterbuch that things have become rather clouded, because there, though in 
the discussion of the usage by Josephus it is said “bezieht sich auf Gesinnung 
und Haltung, bes. auf politische Anhänger und Parteigänger” (citing six refer- 
ences), later in the discussion of the Gospel texts this view is not considered 
at all, but it is simply stated that “Petrus vermag nur menschliche Gedanken, 
die auf irdisches Leben und Wohlergehen ausgerichtet sind, zu fassen"! As a 
result, one might gain the impression that the usage observed in Josephus is a 
specialty of this author. However, this is absolutely not the case, as is evident 
from the other dictionaries, but this does not come to light because Bertram, 


6 E.P. Gould, Gospel according to St. Mark (Edinburgh 1896), p. 155. 
H.B. Swete, The Gospel according to St. Mark (London 31920), p. 181. 

8 H.G. Liddell, R. Scott & H. Stuart Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford ?1940), p. 1956, 
sub 2c.; but it is curious that Matt 16:23 is not mentioned there, but under 2a *to have 
certain thoughts" No reason is given for this discrepancy! 

9 W. Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wórterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der 
übrigen urchristlichen Literatur (Berlin 51958), col. 1713, sub 2. 

10  H.Stephanus, Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (Paris 1572), vol. V, s.v.; F. Passow, Handwörter- 
buch der Griechischen Sprache (1857, repr. Darmstadt 1970), vol. II 2, s.v. C£. also C.A. Wahl, 
Clavis Librorum Veteris Testamenti Apocryphorum philologica (Leipzig 1852), s.v. 

11 G. Bertram, in G. Kittel & G. Friedrich, eds., Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, Bd.ıo, (Stuttgart 1973), pp. 225, 228. 
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the author of this article, has neglected to indicate what was the current Greek 
usage. If attention had been given to this, then the treatment of Mark 8:33 and 
Matt 16:23 would also have to have been different and the possibility of inter- 
pretation in this light should have been considered. 

As far as I have been able to determine, the first to see that a current 
Greek idiom was to be read here in the Gospel texts was the German minis- 
ter Raphelius in 1715.12 He had come up against this in his reading of Polybius 
and found more material in Stephanus's Thesaurus. Accordingly he translates 
Matt 16:23 as follows: “Es nicht mit GOTT / sondern mit den Menschen halten”, 
"ut vim graecae phraseos exacte exprimit lingua nostra vernacula" The same 
understanding is found in his contemporary, our compatriot, the Leiden pro- 
fessor Alberti? while—of course, one might well say—Wettstein too, with- 
out reiterating or citing Raphelius, in a detailed note on Matt 16:23 quotes the 
appropriate passages from Greek authors in support of his translation: “non 
sectaris partes Dei”.!* 

Strangely enough this insight, which is thus to be found in various well- 
known commentaries from the 18th century, was later almost completely lost 
in the exegetical tradition of the 19th and 2oth centuries. In the long series 
of commentaries I have consulted, this possibility of translation is, with very 
rare exceptions, not even noted, let alone discussed. Apparently the point of 
departure was simply the knowledge that phronein = “think”, “have in mind”, 
linked with an object, without bothering to consult a dictionary and to wonder 
whether a particular Greek idiom might be involved here. Be that as it may, 
with all this disagreement between translations and dictionaries there is every 
reason to take a new look at this question. 


It is a well-known fact that words do not *have" a meaning in themselves but 
that they receive it from their context. For that reason, in order to reach a 
decision on the question in point, I have collected some 60 passages from the 
above-mentioned works on the basis of indications given there and from my 
own reading, in which the expression phronein ta tinos occurs. No doubt fur- 
ther research will bring more texts to light,! but for the moment this collection 
will be adequate and sufficiently representative. In the context of this article it 


12 G. Raphelius, Annotationes philologicae in Novum Testamentum ex Polybio et Arriano 
collectae (Hamburg 1715), pp. 79-82 (a very extensive treatment). 

13 ‘J. Alberti, Observationes philologicae in sacros Novi Foederis libros (Leiden 1725), pp. 112-113. 

14  JJ.Wetstenius, Novum Testamentum Graecum (Amsterdam 1751), vol. I, p. 443. 

15 Experience with the "Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti" has taught us this; for many 
Greek writers there are no full indices verborum, so that one has to rely on one's own 
reading. 
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would take up too much space if I were to give a detailed discussion of all the 
texts known to me; we shall therefore be content with a number of examples 
borrowed from various authors. 

Two observations need to be made at the beginning of this discussion: 
(a) the texts from the Pauline letters that are often cited in this connection, 
namely Rom 8:5-8; Phil 2:2ff.; 3:19; 4:10, Col 3:2 are not exactly parallels from a 
grammatical point of view, with the exception of Rom 8:5, ta tes sarkos phro- 
nousin ... ta tou pneumatos; but since the Pauline antithesis of “flesh and spirit" 
imprints its mark so clearly on the passage, it is dubious whether this text can 
simply be cited in clarification of the one in Matthew and Mark; and (b) in the 
Septuagint the expression is not found in the books translated from the Tanakh. 
There are only two passages in the deuterocanonical books, oddly enough both 
of them in letters by heathen kings and in a clearly political context: 


1 1 Macc 10:20 in a letter from the Syrian king Antiochus to Jonathan the 
Maccabee, whom he appoints as high priest, giving him the honorific 
title “friend of the king” and charging him “phronein ta hemon = represent 
our interests and maintain friendship towards us"; 

2. The Addition to Esth 832b in the address of the letter from Artaxerxes to 
the rulers of the 127 satrapies and “tois ta hemetera phronousin = to those 
who support our affairs, or are well disposed towards us"16 


On the basis of these two texts, then, one cannot say that in this expression 
we find a specifically biblical usage; on the contrary, whatever the origin of 
these two documents may be, the fact that they are attributed to heathen kings 
points to the fact that the authors are following current Greek usage. That the 
latter conclusion is correct may be evident from what follows. 

The first writer in Greek literature in whose work the expression is found 
is Herodotus. He speaks in II ı61f. of a revolutionary movement among the 
Egyptians against King Apries; the latter has an envoy shamefully mistreated 
by the leader of the opposing party, Amasis; “when the rest of the Egyptians 
who were still at his side (hoi eti ta ekeinou ephroneon) saw that a man who 
stood in very high regard among them was so shamefully treated, they did not 
hesitate to change sides." 

In VII 102 Xerxes is warned that the Spartans will face him in battle, “even 
though all the other Greeks are on your side" (ta sa phroneosi). In VIII 34 it 
is narrated that the whole people of Boeotia was on the side of the Medes 
(emedize); the Macedonians wanted to make it clear to Xerxes that the 


16 Josephus, Ant.Jud. XI 273 borrows the expression. 
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Boeotians ta Medon phroneoien = support the cause of the Medes; in this case 
the parallel is very interesting and the synonym is illuminating. VIII 72.2-3 is 
particularly telling: Themistocles has someone tell the Persians that the leader 
of the Greeks is on the side of the Persian king (tugchanei gar phroneon to bas- 
ileos): “because the Greeks are not of one mind among themselves (oute gar 
alleloisi homophroneousi), nor will they offer resistance to you any longer but 
you will see in conflict with each other those who are on your side and those 
who are not” (tous ta humetera phroneontas kai tous me)." 

In view of the fact that reference has already been made to Demosthenes 
(see above, p. 19), that text must be mentioned here, namely at Philipp. 3.18: 
“and why would you be in danger if something should happen? ... because of 
the fact that the Peloponnesians are on his (Philip’s) side” (takeinou phronesai). 
We may also refer to the following texts: 3.56: “in the municipality of Olynthus 
some were well disposed towards Philip (tines men Philippou), serving him in 
all regards, but a few others who sought the best for the city and used every- 
thing in their power to ensure that the citizens should not become slaves. 
Which of the two brought the downfall of the fatherland? ... Those who were 
on the side of Philip (hoi ta Philippou phronountes) and who, when the city 
was still in existence, falsely accused and defamed those who pleaded its case": 
De classibus XIV 34: "because, since the Thebans are on the side of Philip (takei- 
nou phronounton), their enemies are necessarily on the side of the Greeks (ta 
ton Hellenon phronein)". See also de Corona XVIII 161: “the Thebans, indeed 
almost yourself too through those of Philip's party... (hypo ton ta Philippou 
phronountön)”. 

The expression is also found among other authors from the “classical” 
period, e.g. Xenophon, Hell. VI 314: “of all the cities some stand on your side, but 
others on ours (hai men ta humetera, hai de ta hemetera phronousai) and in each 
city some are on the side of Laconia, others on that of Attica" —VII 4.40: “we will 
wage war against Arcadia and fight together with those who stand on ourside (sun 
tois ta hemetera phronousin polemesomen)"—VII 5.5: Epaminondas reflected, 
however, that his people had supporters in Peloponnesus also—the Argives, 
the Messenians, and such of the Arcadians as held to his side (tous ta sphetera 
phronountas); and Thucydides III 68.3: the Thebans gave the city over to... “all 
their adherents among the Plataeans that remained alive (hosoi ta sphetera 
phronounton Plataion periesan)"—V 84.1: Alcibiades sailed to Argos and took 
300 men who seemed to be suspect and supporters of Sparta (ta Lakedaimenion 
phronein); VI 51.2: among the Catanaeans some favoured the Syracusians (hoi 
men ta ton Surakosion phronountes) rather than Athens. 

From a later time I would refer to Polybius XXX 7.5 and 9: men of the party of 
Perseus (phronountes ta Perseös) against the Romans in various places, such as 
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Kos and Rhodes—XXX 30.3: Eumenes is accused in the Roman Senate by the 
inhabitants of Prusia of supporting his adherents (tous ta sphetera phronountas) 
and of humiliating the adherents of the Romans (tous de ta Rhomaion hairou- 
menous), who wanted to live in accordance with the decisions of the Senate, 
in all kinds of ways". 

Dionysius Hal., Ant. Rom. III 49.4: King Tarquinius goes on an expedition 
against a Latin colony which had submitted to Rome under Romulus, but 
on Tarquinius's assumption of office switched back to the Latins (ta Latinon 
authis erxato phronein)—XI 39.7: all desired to put an end to the oligarchy, 
but the supporters of the oligarchy (hoi phronountes ta tes oligarchias) had 
weapons and instilled much fear. Diodorus Siculus XIII 48.4: in Cercyra great 
dissension arose and people murdered one another out of mutual hatred, 
"because the notables, whose desire was towards the oligarchy, kept to the 
side of the Spartans (ephronoun ta ton Lakedaimonion) but the mass of the 
people were keen to fight on the side of the Athenians (tois Athenaiois summa- 
chein)”—7 the Athenians come to help them and suddenly attack the support- 
ers of the Spartans (tous ta Lakedaimonion phronountas), some of them being 
captured, others being killed and more than a thousand banished— 8 but after 
some days some of them who were on the side of the exiles (tines phronountes 
ta ton phugadon) managed to occupy the market and bring the exiles back, 
and both parties then came to an agreement.—XIII 72.1 Thrasybulus con- 
quered Thasus, forced the inhabitants to take up the exiles who stood on the 
Athenian side (tous ta ton Athenaion phronountas) and conclude an alliance 
with Athens.—XIV 32.4 the Thirty Tyrants have banished various people from 
Athens and accuse the inhabitants of Eleusis and Salamis of being on the side 
of the exiles (ta ton phugadon phronein).—XX 35.2 the Samnites, not hindered 
by the Roman army, destroyed those of the Iapyges who were on the side of the 
Romans (tous ta Rhomaion phronountas).—XX 90.3 the Romans conquered a 
city and granted the citizenship of Rome to some who had shown that they 
were on the side of the Romans (ta ton Rhomaion pephronekenai). 

In Flavius Josephus the expression is very common; the four passages indi- 
cated by Schlatter can easily be multiplied. I shall mention only a few exam- 
ples, with no aim for comprehensiveness: Ant. Jud. VII 202 it is reported to 
David that Ahithophel was with Absalom and represented the latter's inter- 
ests (ta toutou phronon)—204 David asks Hushai to go to Absalom, pretending 
to be a supporter (hos ta ekeinou phronounta) in order to find out Absalom's 
secret plans and counter the advice of Ahithophel.—286: “If you are for the 
king (ei de phroneite ta tou basileos), follow Joab his general" (Lxx 2 Sam 20:11: 
who is of David = tis tou David). XII 392 a number of apostate Jews report 
the Jewish people and the Maccabees to the Syrian king for destroying all the 
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"friends" of the king (well-known designation of the confidants of the Seleucid 
princes)!” and all those who were on his side (hosoi ta ekeinou phronountes: 1 
Macc 7:5 mentions only the "friends").—XII 399 Alcimus killed all he could 
find who were supporters of Judas (ta Juda phronountas)—XXIII 28 Jonathan 
assembled a large band of his supporters (para ton ta autou phronounton).— 
XIII 377 Alexander Jannaeus takes to the field with mercenaries and 20,000 
Jews “who were on his side" (hoi ephronoun ta ekeinou); from what fol- 
lows it is evident that there were also Jews fighting on his opponent's side. 
XIV 268 unrest emerged in Syria under the Romans; one of the conspirators 
is Barsus Caecilius, one of the supporters of Pompey (heis ton ta Pompeiou 
phronounton).—XIV 450 Galileans seceded and drowned the supporters 
of Herod (tous ta Herodou phronountas). XV 172 Malakus, king of the Arabs, 
informed Hyrcanus, pressed hard by Herod, that he wanted to take him in with 
his whole household and “all the Jews that were on his side" (tous sun autoi 
pantas kai Judaion hosoi ta ekeinou phronousin).— Vita 20: Josephus, returning 
from Rome, finds the land in a state of incipient revolution; he sounds a warn- 
ing, but is afraid that he will be suspected of consorting with the enemy (hos 
ta ton polemion phronön) and that his life is therefore in danger.— See also Bell. 
Jud. 1464; AJ. VII 28; XIV go. 

It would take up too much of the available space to supplement the texts 
cited here with additional material from later writers such as Plutarch, 
Pausanias, Herodianus, Origen, Eusebius, Socrates etc. The examples could be 
multiplied by doing this, but the picture would not change as a result. However, 
it is appropriate to mention that such an extension would be possible, so as 
to show that in the expression phronein ta tinos we are dealing with a Greek 
idiom, the meaning of which stayed the same throughout the centuries. In the 
material I have collected to date, not a single departure from the basic pattern 
has emerged. 


From the examples given, deliberately borrowed from a wide variety of writers 
and from a period of five centuries, one can clearly see that the meaning given 
by the dictionaries holds in all cases: “be on the side of”, “be a supporter of”. In 
a few cases synonyms or contrasts are offered in the context which illuminate 
the meaning. But to gain a sharp view of the idiom it is not sufficient to be con- 
tent with this rendering; something more needs to be said. In the survey above 
we have purposefully not been content with listing references or just a few 
examples. After all, the context needs to be viewed to see how such an idiom is 
used and one should be familiar with a reasonable number of specimens to be 


17  E.Bikerman, Institutions des Séleucides (Paris 1938), pp. 40-42. 
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in a position to establish whether the usage is fixed or whether variations need 
to be reckoned with. And, indeed, it emerges from the given examples that 
the expression phronein ta tinos always occurs in a political context. In each 
case the context is a conflict over hegemony between two parties in a politi- 
cal situation: princes, peoples, groups in a country or city are opposed to each 
other, in conflict with each other, so that one party can subject and rule over 
the other; the other party tries to prevent this so as to live a quiet life or to gain 
power themselves. The phenomenon then may occur that one party has sup- 
porters in the other camp; sometimes the situation is such that attempts are 
made to gain adherents among third parties whose position is such that they 
can make a decisive impact in the power game. These supporters are referred 
to with the term Aoi phronountes ta tinos. The phrase ta tinos itself is a famil- 
iar usage for "one's things”, "someone's affairs"; we may supplement this with 
pragmata, in the sense of “reins of government"? From the given examples 
it is also clear that the phronein is more than just a "disposition" that is for 
whatever reason kept hidden, existing only in one's thoughts, which after all, 
as they say, are "free". No, the sympathisers are clearly identifiable; they do 
not just give moral support but also promote the affairs of "their party" very 
practically and sometimes have to pay the price for doing so. Their loyalty to 
a particular prince or group is, after all, revealed by their opposition to their 
immediate environment. 


Let us, then, return to our point of departure, the texts of Mark 8:33 and Matt 
16:23. In the exegesis and translation of the Novum Testamentum graece we 
are bound, of course (to state the obvious) to follow Greek usage. In the pres- 
ent case this is completely clear, because we were able to determine that the 
expression phronein ta tinos always has the same content, without exception. If 
one wants to diverge from this in the explanation of the Gospels one will have 
to have very strong grounds for doing so. And to date I have not come across 
any such grounds. Nor is it completely clear to me why in modern commen- 
taries the understanding advanced by 18th-century exegetes like the much- 
consulted Wettstein remains undiscussed. Be that as it may, in view of Greek 
usage there is every reason, in this case too, to keep it in mind and apply it in 
the translation and explanation. 

In that case, we would need to translate, with the authors mentioned above: 
“you are not on the side of God but on that of men”, or “you are not an adher- 
ent of God's cause, but of that of men”. This interpretation fits well with the 


18 W. Bauer, op. cit., cols. 1092-1093. 
19 Liddell, Scott & Jones, op. cit., p. 1457, s.v. III 2. 
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preceding words, “Get behind Me, Satan’, because the expression opisö + gen. 
very frequently has a political meaning: “to be behind someone" = “be a fol- 
lower of someone”? Jesus is no longer willing to count Peter among His follow- 
ers because he stands on the wrong side, because he does not want to let God’s 
plan (v. 31 dei) come about, pointing instead to another side, human safety (cf. 
hileos soi in Matt, v. 22). The addition skandalon ei emou is then rightly found in 
Matthew, since Peter is trying to persuade Jesus to give up His loyalty to God.?! 

As the kingdom is such a central concern in the Gospels, their use of this 
political terminology, in which precisely the adherence to and the promo- 
tion of the interests of a king are so heavily implicated, should not occasion 
surprise. 

What may, however, cause a degree of astonishment is the fact that this 
good Greek idiom occurs here in the synoptic tradition. This surprise, how- 
ever, should not lead to the fixed Greek usage being divested of its meaning. 
Its occurrence here must be seen as an indication of the tradition process of 
this extremely important pericope. It is completely explicable as a clarifica- 
tion that is given and had to be given in a Greek-speaking community, of the 
preceding words, in particular concerning that Satana. In the context of this 
contribution we cannot go into further detail on this aspect. But be that as it 
may, there can be no doubt as to the meaning of the Greek text as it has come 
down to us. 


This critique of a translation found also in the Willibrord text to which our 
colleague Grossouw has contributed so much, is not only an evidence of my 
esteem for his work, but also a sign that the work of translation is a never- 
ending work of expressing the message we have received in the words of our 
own language. 


20 M. Hengel, Nachfolge und Charisma (Berlin 1968), pp. 2off. 

21 Cf. G. Stahlin, in Kittel & Friedrich, Theol. Wörterbuch, vol. VII, s.v., esp. the observation 
on p. 343: "Der neutestamentliche Gebrauch. . .. ist formal und inhaltlich ausschliesslich 
bestimmt vom Denken und Reden des Alten Testaments und des Judentums. Wie fern 
die Wörter dem griechischen Denken liegen, geht nicht nur aus ihren Fehlen in der 
griechischen Literatur hervor, sondern auch aus dem Bedürfnis, das bei Kirchenvátern 
verschiedentlich sichtbar wird, den Sinn... zu erklären.” 


The Phrase caca six ov in the Gospel 
According to John 


With the widespread interest that inspires the work of our colleague Schippers, 
embracing as it does New Testament studies, ethics, and the development of 
Calvinism past and present, the contributor to this Festschrift is faced with 
an embarrass du choix. It would be tempting for me, for instance, to take up 
the topic of *Hervormd-Gereformeerd" [denominational issues in the Dutch 
Reformed churches] again, with which the master interviewer Dr. G. Puchinger 
confronted both of us six years ago and which we then tackled in the form 
of a monologue.! Independently of each other, we then looked back on the 
path that lay behind us with the topic of that collection in mind. It would be 
attractive now to spin the thread a little further. But on closer consideration it 
seemed more appropriate to remain a little closer to our "refuge" realizing that 
the honouree and I are linked not only in a general sense by our "profession" 
(and happily not as colleagues whose hallmark is that they are not “mitein- 
ander einverstanden"), but in particular through a close and cordial collab- 
oration for many years in the context of the Nederlands Bijbelgenootschap 
[Netherlands Bible Society]. 

I think back with fondness on the many hours spent together with other 
colleagues looking for a fine-tuned Dutch translation of the Greek text, but 
then also on the enjoyable leadership which Schippers gave as the chair of the 
executive committee for translations in the discussion of the many problems 
of policy with regard to the work of translation with which the Nederlands 
Bijbelgenootschap was and is faced. And besides this I am not forgetting every- 
thing that he contributed as supervisor of various editions. 

So it seems appropriate in gratitude for this collaboration to offer him a 
discussion of a small translation problem. And this essay is presented to the 
honouree with the wish that he will be given many more years to help in 
understanding the meaning of the Word. 

In the Gospel of John we find eleven instances of the phrase tadta einwv in 
various forms, to which we may add toöto einwv in 21:9. At first sight the trans- 
lation would seem to present no difficulties. The demonstrative pronoun tadta 


* Translated from the Dutch by David E. Orton. 
1 G.Puchinger Hervormd-Gereformeerd, een of gescheiden?, Delft 1969, 85-166. 
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refers to its antecedent and is often linked with “to say"? In the commentaries 
it is therefore unusual to draw attention to it. Schnackenburg alone indicates 
in passing that this phrase is quite common in John, but he does not present 
more than just a survey of the texts.? 

If one consults the translations a degree of variation may be observed, but 
this does not indicate more than the variation customary in the translation of 
a participle like this. 

See for instance John 7:9: 


Statenvertaling: “als Hij deze dingen tot hen gezegd had...” (when He had 
said these things to them) 

Lutherse vertaling: “toen hij dit tot hen gezegd had...” (when he had said 
these things to them) 

Leidse vertaling: *na dit gezegd te hebben" (after having said this) 

Brouwer: "zo sprak Hij to hen" (thus he spoke to them) 

Nederlands Bijbelgenootschap: “nadat Hij dit tot hen gezegd had" (after 
He had said this to them) 

Willibrord: *Zo sprak Hij tot hen" (thus He spoke to them) 

Groot Nieuws voor U: "Dat was zijn antwoord" (that was his answer) 

Moffatt: "so saying" 

New English Bible: “with this answer" 


John 9:6: 


Statenvertaling: “Dit gezegd hebbende,” (having said this) 

Lutherse vertaling, Leidse vertaling: as above 

Brouwer: "toen hij dit gezegd had" (when he had said this) 

Nederlands Bijbelgenootschap: “na dit gezegd te hebben" (after having 
said this) 

Willibrord, Groot Nieuws voor U: “toen hij dit gezegd had" (when he had 
said this) 

Moffatt, New English Bible: “with these words" 


2 W. Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der 
übrigen urchristlichen Literatur, Berlin 1958, 1183, 1b. 

3 R.Schnackenburg, Das Johannesevangelium, II. Teil, Kommentar zu Kap. 5-12, Freiburg i.Br. 
1971, 307, n. 2: "Die Übergangswendung coca cinwv kommt bei Joh. relativ häufig vor." 
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Statenvertaling, Lutherse, Leidse vertaling, Goed Nieuws voor U: as above 

Brouwer, Nederlands Bijbelgenootschap: *na deze woorden" (after these 
words) 

Moffatt, New English Bible: as in 9:6 


It would take up too much space to give such an overview for all the texts con- 
cerned. We shall add only John 182: 


Statenvertaling: “dit gezegd hebbende" (having said this) 

Lutherse vertaling: “toen Jezus dit gesproken had" (when Jesus had spo- 
ken this) 

Leidse vertaling: “toen Jezus dit gezegd had" (when Jesus had said this) 

Brouwer: *nadat Jezus deze woorden gesproken had” (after Jesus had spo- 
ken these words" 

Nederland Bijbelgenootschap: “na dit gezegd te hebben" (after having said 
this) 

Willibrord: “nadat Hij aldus gesproken had” (after He had spoken thus) 

Goed Nieuws voor U: “na dit gebed" (after this prayer) 

Moffatt: "having said this" 

New English Bible: “after these words". 


The other texts are translated analogously. These examples are, however, suf- 
ficiently representative to be able to show us that the same wording is not 
always rendered in an identical way in one single translation; that a certain 
degree of variation has been applied. The overview above gives a clear picture 
of the various possibilities open to the translators and their use of them. It 
would of course have been very easy to have reproduced many more transla- 
tions in different languages, but this would not have introduced any changes 
to the picture. 

Little comment is called for on these translations as such. It does seem to 
me, however, that the rendering “with these words" in 11:28 is a little infelici- 
tous in the context, because from the following “she went away and called her 
sister Mary” an unsuspecting reader or hearer could get the wrong impression. 
In general it seems appropriate to render the aorist in this phrase with a past 
tense (thus: “when He had said this" or "after He had said this"), since this makes 
a clear distinction from the participium praesentis that is also used frequently 
by John (see 1:15, 32; 4:51; 7:15, 28; 9:2, 19; 10:33; 11:32; 12:21, 23; 19:6, 12, 24 and in 
variants in 11:31; 12:13). The latter phrase more generally indicates simultaneity, 
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or, as customarily in Greek, the content of what is said (^with these words" or 
practically equivalent to our colon followed by inverted commas). The distinc- 
tion made here applies almost always, though attention should be drawn to 
an exception that demonstrates the rule, namely 1:28 epwvnoev Mapıdu Thv 
adergny einoüce. But in 5:12 ó &vOpwrog ó einwv cot this participle clearly looks 
back to a command that Jesus has given in the past. 

If no more than this were to be said about this matter, the topic would not 
have needed to be addressed. But it would seem to me that there are indeed a 
number of aspects that indicate that further examination may be worthwhile. 


In the first place it is interesting to consider the context in which the different 
texts with the words tadta einwv are found. 

a) John 7:9, where Jesus gives his answer to the invitation by his brothers 
to go to Jerusalem and reveal Himself to the world. Jesus rejects this, because 
as He says: ó &uög xoupóc oünw nenANpwrau. That is (see also xotpóc 2x in v. 7) a 
decisive pronouncement about Jesus' life's work.^ It is not a simple statement 
that this time He cannot go or does not feel like it, but an indication that the 
determined time, God's time, has not yet come (cf. also the use of “hour” in 
John, e.g. 13:1). 

b) John 9:6; this is preceded by Jesus' statement that He is the light of the 
world; it is followed by Him making spittle which he spreads on the eyes of the 
man born blind to set him on the path of healing. The christological explana- 
tion of v. 5 does not have a direct connection with the following story, although 
one can see reasons to make such a connection; in the rest of ch. 9 there is 
no reference back to the comparison with the light. Rather, v. 5 goes together 
with v. 4, where there is talk of the night in which no one can work, while the 
works of Jesus' Sender must be done. The meaning of Jesus as "light of the 
world" does not need to be dealt with separately in this study? That here in v. 5 
a pronouncement of great importance for the theology of the Fourth Gospel is 
being made is self-evident.® And this extremely important saying is followed 
by: tadta einwv. 

c) John 11:28a, where Martha, who in the preceding verse has expressed her 
firm belief (nenıoteixa), says: “that you are the Christ, the son of God, He who 
is to come into the world”. Martha's confession (in direct speech to Jesus) is 


4 G.Delling, xotpóc in: G. Kittel, Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Stuttgart 1938, 
vol. III, 455—463, esp. 461f.; see also the commentaries ad loc. 

5 Cf. R. Schnackenburg, op. cit., 240-243. 

6 Cf. 1:5, 9; 812; 12:35, 48. 
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identical to the wording used to express the purpose of this Gospel (20:31). 
Here, then, we see the expression reappearing after such a key saying. It will 
be noted that here we read toöto einoöoa: the variant with vaca? is clearly a 
harmonization. This singular, it seems to me, concentrates attention more on 
the preceding verse; the separate strands are bundled together. 

d) John 11:43; here the expression follows the prayer in which Jesus expresses 
His certainty that God always hears Him (2x); because this fact enables the fol- 
lowing miracle (cf. 9:31) and the saying about the multitudes that may believe 
(this again, cf. also v. 40), that God "has sent" Him (another leitmotif of this 
Gospel).? So once again this expression caca einwv serves to focus attention 
on a saying of decisive importance. 

e) John 13:21, where the phrase follows a saying introduced by the well- 
known double “amen” so typical of John.!° This statement is so weighty 
because it speaks of the line of sending: God-Jesus-disciple (see also below, 
p. 33); whoever receives the disciple, receives the Lord himself." And we can 
see clearly here that tadta einwv does not make a connection between what 
precedes and what follows. What is said after this does not have to do with the 
preceding saying. 

f)John 18:1; this clearly does not relate to a single preceding pronouncement 
but to the whole preceding prayer. Although the label given to it, the “high- 
priestly prayer" is of recent date, no one can deny that it aptly summarises the 
great significance of ch. 17 in a single term. 

g) John 18:22 in the genitive absolute; the words that precede this speak of 
the teaching of Jesus, which has taken place not in secret but in public.!? This 
is of course of key significance, to the evangelist too, who places the proclama- 
tion of Jesus at the heart of his work—of significance in a world full of secret 
doctrine. 


7 See my study: “The Purpose of St. John's Gospel,” in: Studia Evangelica, vol. I, Berlin 1959, 
382-4u, reprinted in my Sparsa Collecta, Leiden 1973, 35-62. It may be noted that the verb 
rıotebw, which is also mentioned twice in the “purpose” of John, occurs no fewer than 
4 times in this passage from ch. 11. 

See the apparatus in the Nestle-Aland edition, ad loc. 
On this formula cf. J.P. Miranda, Der Vater, der mich gesandt hat, religionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchungen zu den Johanneischen Sendungsformeln, Bern-Frankfurt/Main 1972. 

10 Cf. J. Jeremias, Neutestamentliche Theologie, 1, Die Verkündigung Jesu, Gütersloh 1971, 
43-45. 

11 See also the synoptic parallels, in: K. Aland, Synopsis quattuor Evangeliorum, Stuttgart 
1964, 433; the line of the “sending” and the “being-sent” is central. 

12 Cf. the central significance of nappyola in the Fourth Gospel; see my lecture: The Christian’s 
Freedom of Speech in the New Testament, Manchester 1962. 
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h) John 18:38 after the words *what is truth", spoken by Pilate (now again in 
the singular todto; see above, p. 28). Here comes the question, which is actu- 
ally the Entscheidungsfrage in the light of the preceding statement about Jesus’ 
coming tva paptvphow TH dAndelg. From 1:17 on “the truth" is a central theme of 
the Gospel (cf. the extensive discourse in 8:30ff.). 

i) John 20:14 of Mary at the empty tomb, who has not yet seen the Risen One 
and has to confess her ignorance concerning what has happened with Jesus, 
who is now alive again. 

j) John 20:20 of Jesus, who greets His disciples for the first time with the 
words: “Peace be with you.” But this customary greeting is now heard from the 
lips of the Risen Lord, who thereby refers back to the promise of 14:27 and 
gives the ordinary words a new meaning (for the singular tovto einwv see 
above, p. 28). 

k) John 20:22 again the peace greeting (see the preceding paragraph) and 
the commissioning of the disciples, who are sent out into the world in the 
same way that Jesus himself was. This fundamental commission in the life of 
the disciples for the life of the church is clearly underlined with the words: 
"this He said" (again in the singular) and afterwards Jesus gives them the Spirit. 

1) John 21:19; this text belongs, of course, to the appendix of the Gospel, but 
this verse is remarkable in that here we are given an explanatory comment, 
introduced with tovto einwv, on the drastic prophecy about the end of Peter's 
life introduced with the double “amen”; this is followed by cxoAot0&t yoi—the 
prophecy, so heavy with content, being referred to again; this gives an extra 
dimension to the call to discipleship. 

If, then, one takes account of the places where, and the way in which, the 
writers of the Fourth Gospel use this phrase, one sees that it is not used in 
an offhand way to express a transition from one thing to another, but that it 
always shines a light on a very significant saying. It is not a fill-in by the writer 
but rather an accentuation of what has just been said; in two instances to 
underline the hopeless situation of the person who does not see the truth; in 
the other texts to underline a central aspect of Jesus' ministry, and of its con- 
tinuation. One may add to these the texts in which the writer uses the indica- 
tive rather than the participle: 


6:59 after the great and important discourse of Jesus as the "bread of life", 
which elicits the reaction (v. 60) that it is “hard”: caüxa einev in a synagogue, 
teaching in Capernaum. 

1:n on the decisive walking or not walking in the light, which has to do with 
the danger that Jesus is in; coxa elnev, with that important saying the matter is 
dealt with and Jesus can turn his attention to the raising of Lazarus. 
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16:4 the word that precedes this on the threatening dangers awaiting the 
disciples: that which is so decisive for their task and life tadta dé duty cE dpyiis 
oùx &irov. 

20:18 tadta &ixev atf, namely to Mary: the assignment which Jesus has 
given her to tell the disciples that Jesus is going up to their and his Father, to 
their and his God—now comes that decisive going away, of which He has spo- 
ken in the farewell discourses. 

The strong emphasis that tadta (and to a lesser extent todto) has is more 
pronounced if one also notes the places where John uses it combination with 
the verb Aadeiv; see 8:20, 28, 30; 12:36; 14:25; 15:11; 16:1, 4, 6, 25, 33; 17:1, 13. 


In the second place, when we check whether this phrase also occurs in the 
other books of the New Testament, it is striking that on this point John goes 
his own way. 

In Matthew and Mark one looks for taöta einwv in vain. Luke uses the expres- 
sion a few times in his writings, but not as frequently as John. In the Gospel of 
Luke one text is deserving of consideration, namely 19:28: in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem, when there is a lively expectation that the Kingdom of God will 
break in imminently, Jesus has spoken the parable of the entrusted money 
(minas/talents), which in Luke's version ends with the destruction of the King's 
opponents. After this parable, which is a call to responsibility towards him who 
is to become King, and finds its culmination in the threat, we read, "xai einwv 
tadta, Jesus went on ahead, going up to Jerusalem.” In this case too it is clear 
that a heavily charged saying has been spoken, since it is indicated in the par- 
able that the decision will fall there in Jerusalem, the city whose attitude and 
whose fate are so central in this chapter (19:11, 28, 41). 

In Acts the phrase is found in the following texts: 


1) Acts 1:9 after Jesus has rejected the question about the restoration of Israel's 
kingdom and has given the disciples the promise of the Holy Spirit with the 
commission to be His witnesses in the whole world. After these words He was 
taken away. The word that Jesus has spoken is decisive for history, for the life 
of the disciples and also points the direction for this book. It is thus beyond all 
doubt that Luke is here underlining that at this time and herewith Jesus has 
spoken his last word on earth and has left His "testament" 

2) Acts 19:40 brings in another setting. After the commotion that Demetrius 
instigated against the Christians, the town clerk managed to calm the baying 
masses by reminding people of the risks associated with being charged with 
unmotivated tumult. Stasis was something that the Roman authorities did 
not tolerate and which they were apt to put down bloodily. The history books 
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contain many stories of the suppression of such disturbances, which were 
potentially very dangerous for the stability of Roman rule.—With the phrase 
tadta eov, then, this saying is meant, which calls for caution by pointing 
to the threatening dangers. That it was heavily charged (“we are in danger") 
needs no further proof for anyone familiar with the heavy-handed methods 
used by the Romans in bringing order in such cases. Here—and this is notable 
after what precedes it—the phrase is not used in a religious setting but in a 
profane context. 

3) Acts 20:36 after Paul has given his farewell speech to the elders of Ephesus, 
that great “apologia pro vita sua" (20:18ff.). It is striking in how much detail 
here in vv. 37 and 38 Luke describes the emotions that are released when Paul 
has given this speech, mainly because the definitive separation between this 
apostle and his community is announced here (vv. 25, 38). So the writer does 
not leave us in uncertainty as to the significance and “weight” of this speech. 
For himself and his purposes this passage was of course important, because 
in it the central figure of the apostle Paul is given a full-length portrait. The 
expression naturally relates to the entire speech and not only to the conclud- 
ing words. 

4) Acts 27:34: elnag dé vo0vo— these words spoken in a dangerous situation in 
which Paul and his fellow-passengers are looking death in the eye. The apostle 
persuades his fellow travellers to have something to eat, promising them that 
they will not suffer the slightest injury.? And he himself sets an example. Here 
we again see clearly that a formidable strength underlies the simple words in 
which Luke tells us all this. Again the expression elmag dé tadta serves to indi- 
cate the special nature of this powerful language in this critical situation. 

Alongside these passages that are to be found in the now current text, two 
others may be noted, which we encounter in variants, namely: 


5) Acts 26:30 (see the Nestle apparatus) as the conclusion to the description of 
Paul's appearance before Agrippa. In answer to the king's ironic comment Paul 
has expressed the wish that all his hearers, including Agrippa, would become 
Christians. In the words yeveodaı ToLobroug omoios &yo eit with their qualitative 
description, the terrific significance of being a Christian is brought to expres- 
sion. Instead of the rather abrupt transition in the text as presented by Nestle, 
the variant gives a stronger expression in which the significance of Paul's last 
words is further underlined. 

6) Acts 28:29, an addition in the Koine text (see Nestle's apparatus), in 
which the reaction of the Jews who have heard Paul is described (cf. vv. 24-25). 


13 Cf. also Luke 2138 parr. Is the agreement coincidental? 
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There the apostle has cited the famous testimony of Isaiah 6:9f. concerning 
the obstinacy of Israel and proclaimed how God's salvation is now available to 
the heathen. In this way, at the end of the book the reader is very effectively 
reminded of what is shown repeatedly in this writing, and not with words of his 
own construction but presaged by Scripture. Here the concern is with human 
obstinacy and God's salvation. What Paul has said here, according to Luke, is 
not a simple description or statement of fact; no, here the concern is with the 
ultimate questions, with the decisive choice, with God's salvation. Here too it 
is clear that the words xat tadta adtod einövrog reflect on the preceding heavily- 
charged declaration by the apostle. 

Although the phrase voca einwv does not occur as frequently in Luke as in 
John, then, he still seems to know and use it. And indeed in exactly the same 
way: it is always preceded by a saying of great, crucial importance, and this 
addition gives the saying special emphasis. 

It is notable that Luke applies this emphasis not only after typically 
"Christian" words but also according to Acts 19:41 in a "profane" connection. 

The question why Luke, if the above is correct, does not make more use 
of this phrase in passages where statements of similarly great importance are 
made, is impossible to answer, because the decision as to its use or non-use 
belongs to the liberty of the author. It may be pointed out, however, that the 
parallel expression tadta Aéyov is also found a number of times in the Gospel 
(see 8:8;!4 9:34; 11:53 [variant]; 1317), where the same phenomenon can be 
observed. As regards the two Acts variants we have discussed, we may note 
the following. If we assume—as is very commonly done— that later additions 
(from the 2nd century?) are found here, then it is striking that the reviser of 
the text was entirely au fait with the way in which one could and should apply 
such an expression. Now it was, as we have seen, not used so consistently by 
Luke that one can speak of a typically Lukan stylistic figure. And this brings us 
necessarily to a further question. 

Before we turn to that question, however, two observations are in order: 


a) It is a stylistic figure which is of course at home specifically in narrative 
texts; it cannot be expected in letters (except if a story were to be woven into 
it); the corpus Paulinum therefore does not present any examples of it. 

b) Inthe Septuagint I have, to date, found only one single text which applies 
the expression, namely in 2 Macc 3:34: the temple-desecrator Heliodorus has 


14 After the explanation of the Parable of the Sower: tadta A€ywv Epwvei xtA.; this use here is 
in fact odd, because the meaning is “after He had said this" and one expects: tadta einwv. 
It is therefore understandable that some manuscripts (see K. Aland, ad loc., n. 175), omit 
these words. 
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received a severe thrashing at the hands of heavenly messengers and learns 
from them that God will spare his life because of a peace offering which the 
high priest Onias has brought, but that he must announce his experience and 
the majestic power of God; this is followed by: tatta dé einövres the messengers 
vanished. Bearing in mind that this is about the mighty Syrian general who 
is guilty of the serious offence of temple-desecration and must also publicly 
proclaim his humiliation but also the power of Israel's God, at the command of 
angels in fact, then it is evident that here too we are dealing with a saying that 
is weighty in content. 

But beyond this we do not meet the expression in the Septuagint—unless 
one includes the so-called Fourth Book of Maccabees, where a few more cases 
are indeed found: 


4 Macc 6:30: after the arch-martyr Eleazar has pronounced the request 
that his death should be a peace offering,” xoi tadta einwv the holy 
man died nobly of his tortures. 

4 Macc 9:10: the Jewish young men have not been distracted from their 
loyalty to the Law by seductive words, but on the contrary have stood 
up to the tyrant who was persecuting them; in an address they give 
expression to their resolve, sure that they will gain the reward for their 
loyalty, while the persecutor can expect eternal damnation (931-9); 
xaxa abrav einövtwv the tyrant flew into a rage. 

4 Macc 9:25: the tortured youth calls on his brother to follow him and 
calls down heavenly vengeance on the tyrant; xoi tadta einwv the holy 
youth gave up his spirit. 

4 Macc na7: the youngest-but-one of the seven brothers whose martyr- 
dom is described and glorified, says that he wants to follow the same 
path as his brothers and having seen the torments of his brothers calls 
on his persecutors to torture him too; cavo adbtov einövra they took 
him away to the wheel.!6 


It is evident that in this work too the expression taöta einwv follows statements 
that are of key importance for the message of the book: the significance of the 
martyrdom, the indefatigable courage towards the tyrant and in the face of 


15 See the notes by M. Hadas, The Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees, New York 1953, 181. 

16 Wemight add 4 Macc 9:19, following the reading of Codex Sinaiticus, where the other mss. 
read: tadta A¢yovtt. This is preceded by the declaration by the eldest of the brothers who 
is tortured first; in this he states that the tortures will not help to dissuade him from his 
decision, because he will prove that uövoı naides "Eßpalwv bre apetijs eloty &vixntor. 
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the tortures, the significance of keeping faithfully to the Law, the certainty of 
God's eternal reward and punishment. 

Although the verb eineiv is common in various forms in the Septuagint,! the 
phrase we are looking for is not found there. There is therefore no influence 
from there.!® Is it coincidental that the only instance is found in the strongly 
Hellenising (and not translated from Hebrew) book 2 Maccabees? On the other 
hand it is certainly noticeable that precisely in 4 Maccabees, that glorification 
of martyrdom for the sake of the Law in the gentile world, a book that in form 
so closely fits a genre from Hellenistic literature,!? we find four (effectively five) 
instances. 


The indications that emerge from the material presented above lead us, 
thirdly, to enquire whether the phrase also occurs elsewhere with a similar 
application. Here it is natural that we should ask the historians. And here we 
are in the fortunate situation that we can consult a contemporary of Luke 
and John—retaining their traditional names for the sake of convenience—, 
namely Flavius Josephus. 

The expression is indeed commonly found in his work, which is not surpris- 
ing in the extensive oeuvre of the Jewish historian. It would take us too far to 
give a complete survey here, so we shall content ourselves with listing a num- 
ber of examples: 


Ant.Jud. I 103: after God has given the promise not to subject the earth 
again to a deluge and has set the rainbow in the sky as a sign of that 
(100—103). 

Ant. Jud. 11166: after Joseph has finally revealed himself to his brothers in 
a long address and has invited them to settle in Egypt (161-165). 

Ant. Jud. II 287: when Moses has proved his superiority over the Egyptian 
magicians and declared that his miracles take place through God's 
providence and power (285). 


17  SeeE.Hatch & H.A. Redpath, A Concordance to the Septuagint, Oxford 1897, vol. I, 384-401: 
no fewer than 17 three-column pages! 

18 The situation here is therefore different, for example, from that with the introductory 
formula tdde Atyeı, which occurs both in the Lxx and in Hellenistic literature as a solemn 
introduction to decrees or divine language; cf. E. Lohmeyer, Die Offenbarung des Johannes, 
Tübingen ?1953, ad Rev 2a. 

19 See the excellent article by J.C.H. Lebram, "Die literarische Form des vierten 
Makkabäerbuches”, VigChr 28 (1974), 81-96. 
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Ant. Jud. III 89: when Moses returns from Mount Sinai he gives a long 
address, not mentioned in Exodus, to the people, to tell them that he is 
coming to bring them God's Law, as a sign of God's care for the people 
and its continuing existence (84-88). 

Ant. Jud. IV 150: after the ungodly address by Zimri, who was inciting the 
people to revolt against the Lawgiver Moses (145-149).2° 

Ant. Jud. IV 194: in conclusion to the extensive farewell speech by Moses 
to the people, in which he spurs them to remain ever true to God's Law 
(180—193). 

Ant. Jud. V 239: after the account of Jothan's fable (236—239). 

Ant. Jud. VI 92: when Samuel has protested against Israel's desire to have 
a king (88-91, cf. 1 Sam 12:7). 

Ant. Jud. VIII n8: after Solomon has pronounced his prayer at the dedica- 
tion of the temple (111-117). 

Ant. Jud. VIII 229: Jeroboam seduces the people with an address encour- 
aging them to worship the idols in Bethel and Dan (227-228). 

Ant. Jud. IX 263: when Hezekiah has announced his reform (261—262). 

Ant. Jud. XI 336: after Alexander the Great has explained why he wor- 
shipped the Jewish high priest, dressed in the turban on which God's 
name was written, realising that his conquests were directed by God's 
guidance (333-335). 

Ant. Jud. XVIII 78: Mendus has revealed the secret that he has seduced 
Paulina under the guise of the god Anubis (77). 

Ant. Jud. XVIII 186: of Tiberius, who has exclaimed: “Let the gods know 
that itis not according to my own decision but at the urging of Antonia 
that I will do what I am going to do." 

Ant. Jud. XVIII 284: after an important speech by Petronius, who dares 
to resist Caligulas command to desecrate the temple of Jerusalem 
by setting up an image of the emperor (279-283). One needs to read 
the story in its entirety to see the extent to which the existence of the 
Jewish people was at risk here. 

Ant. Jud. XVIII 338: a Parthian king gives a Jew a clandestine warning in 
order to save his life (337). 

Ant. Jud. XX 123: after a call to people to come to their senses and not to 
risk land, temple and families in a pointless revolt. 


See my article: "Josephus' Account of the Story of Israel's Sin with Alien Women in the 
Country of Midian (Num. 25:11ff.),” in: Travels in the World of the Old Testament. Studies 
presented to Prof. M.A. Beek on the occasion of his 65th birthday, Assen 1974, 254—259. 
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This choice from the available material has been made at random and is 
not—needless to say—a biased selection. It seems clear from the examples 
given, that in Josephus too the phrase caca einwv always follows a speech or 
statement that is of crucial significance for the life of the community or the 
individual. 

Josephus does not always conclude such speeches with this expression. In 
many cases there is no such link at all. But when he did use it he had a whole 
series of options, for instance to make the transition with a word like “after- 


nu 


wards”, “subsequently”; he sometimes uses tadta Aéywv or such expressions as 
“thus he spoke (argued) “thus he spoke, moved by the spirit" etc. It seems that 
he really did not let the phrase taöta einwv flow automatically from his pen, 
but that he had a good eye for the specific character of the speeches which 
he wove into his account and adapted his transitions accordingly. It would 
go far beyond the limits of this essay to subject the transition formulae to a 
comparative study, however instructive this might be in itself. But the above 
should be sufficient to show that to an ancient author, the apparently simple 
phrase taöra einov evidently had a *hallmark" giving a signal to the reader that 
the preceding speech contained a saying of far-reaching significance. We may 
add, however, that a clear distinction is evident between the expressions toca 
Aéyov and tadta einwv, in that the former shines a light on simultaneity, while 
the latter clearly indicates that the preceding is concluded. 

Josephus is no exception in this usage. It emerges, if one investigates further, 
that he stands in a particular line of ancient historians. 

As evidence for this view I would point to two historiographers who, as 
is generally assumed, had an influence on his style, namely Thucydides and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. In their work too one finds this expression repeat- 
edly, after an important saying or significant speech has been delivered. Within 
the available space I have to be content with references without outlining the 
preceding argumentation. As examples we may then list in Thucydides I 7.34; 
II 3.35, 50; 4.18; III 5.16; VI 3.10 and in Dionysius Hal., Ant. Rom. III 7.7; 9.1; 21.7; 
V 10.1; VI 30.3; 39.1; 42.1; 25.1; 57-1; 67.1; 19.1; VII 8.1; 34.1; 36.4 (the latter passage 
presents a splendid parallel to Acts 19:40: tata einwv àt£Avce thv EmcAnctav).21 


21 The parallel is striking, as one can see; cf. also Ant. Rom. VIII 4.2 tadta sinov... d1EAuce 
THY ExxAnaiav. But of course one cannot say on the basis of these texts that Luke has read 
Dionysius Hal.’s Antiquitates Romanae or, as some scholars immediately think, that both 
of them have used a particular topos. A gathering of people was simply called exxAyata 
in Greek and it would be sent home or closed in due time. In the period of Antiquity that 
we can oversee, there countless numbers of such gatherings were held that followed the 
same procedure. Our football reporters do not make use of topoi either because in large 
numbers they speak of the keeper, a sweeper or a striker! This linguistic usage is given 
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For the sake of good order we should note that these examples can give a clear 
picture of the usage; completeness (let alone frequency statistics) is of no con- 
cern here, since the topics treated by the authors mentioned are so diverse and 
the extent of their oeuvre as preserved is so totally different. 


In conclusion, then, we observe that whenever John uses the phrase tadta 
eimwv, he is not applying a rather silly, somewhat matter-of-fact transition 
formula but is following literary usage current in Antiquity. This phrase was 
used to underline clearly that the preceding words carried special weight for 
the life of the audience. 

This is, it seemed to us, also always the case in the Fourth Gospel. Out of 
various options with their varied nuances this one was chosen in precisely the 
right way. And it is striking that John uses it so frequently! In itself the phrase 
tadta einwv after a saying or speech does not seem so special, but in the light 
of ancient usage it does indeed gain a character of its own. From a method- 
ological point of view this comparison is of significance, in my view, because 
it is a warning that even "self-evidences" merit a separate examination from a 
linguistic point of view. 

If the conclusion of the preceding investigation is correct, then a new task 
arises from it, namely to reinvestigate the Fourth Gospel not only for its vocab- 
ulary but also for its syntactic and idiomatic aspects. The results of that study 
can be of significance for the determination of the milieu in which this Gospel 
was written. 

Finally a further comment on the translation problem that resides in this 
idiom. If we have established that the phrase voca einwv gives a very partic- 
ular, heavy accent to the preceding words, we cannot really be content with 
such a rendering as “with these words" or “when he had said that”, because the 
words "these" and "that" sound to us much less momentous in such a transi- 
tion formula, unless we give particular emphasis by accentuation in the voice 
in the reading ("that"). To do justice to the full meaning contained in the Greek 
text, there is no escaping a rendering with the introduction of an adjective ora 
paraphrase, depending on the situation, or the placing of a note to indicate the 
proper accent. From this example it will be clear that a dynamic-equivalent 
translation does not entail a flattening or loosening, as is sometimes errone- 
ously suggested, but precisely draws out the full meaning which remains hid- 
den in a "literal" translation, because the “vis verborum" is no longer the same 
to us as to the readers and hearers in the ancient world. 


with the situation described and not in the first instance as a result of rhetorical mores. 
One wishes that some NT scholars would realise this! 


The Interpretation of Romans 12:8: 
6 pETAÕIÕOÙÇ Ev AMASTHTL 


Many Christians all over the world, now and in the future, owe an enormous 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Nida. They will not know it, because his name is not on 
the title page or in the colophon of the Bible translation they have in hand. But 
his spirit has helped and guided the minds and hands of those who labored 
to make the Bible available to each man in his own tongue in the present gen- 
eration. By his many seminars, lectures, and books Dr. Nida has put his great 
learning in linguistics at the disposal of others; he has made his gifts a source of 
inspiration in many parts of the globe. His T(E)APOT! is a classic for all those 
who are struggling on the long and often rough path between the original text 
and the expression of its meaning in the vernacular. 

Dr. Nida's name is closely associated with that method of translation called 
"dynamic equivalence" Hence, it seemed appropriate to discuss in his honor 
a little problem by which some of the difficulties encountered by a transla- 
tor may be demonstrated. Has the last word been said when we have given a 
dynamic equivalence translation? 

Some time ago in reading a report of a conference devoted to this method of 
translating I came across a sentence that made me wonder. In November 1972 
a meeting was held in Argenteuil, Belgium, under the guidance of some men 
who have good names in Bible work, viz. Dr. H.R. Weber, Rev. Kassühlke, and 
Rev. Fueter. The report said: 


The Principles of Dynamic Equivalence translation were studied, and 
their bearing on the interpretation of the Bible discussed.? 


The latter half of the sentence puzzled me. My troubles may result from the 
brevity of this report, but Iam not sure of that. At any rate in my understanding 
dynamic equivalence translation is a method of reproducing the understand- 
ing of the Hebrew or Greek original of the Bible in another language, not by 
word-for-word translation, but by the expression in the idiom of the receiving 
language. The translation, any translation, is based on exegesis; it is “exegesis 


1 E.A. Nida and C.R. Taber, The Theory and Practice of Translation (Leiden, 1969). 
2 United Bible Societies, Bulletin 93 (1973), 44 (italics are mine). 
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in a nutshell’, as was already discovered more than a century ago.? Our inter- 
pretation, even if we have only a translation in hand, does not depend on the 
principles of translation, but on the basic exegesis Now it may be that what 
the report quoted wanted to say was that a dynamic equivalence translation 
is a much better way to bring out the basic meaning of the original text than a 
so-called literal translation. But that is not clearly stated. However that may be, 
without sound exegesis, dynamic equivalence translation would be less than 
"a noisy gong or a clanging bell" (I Cor. 13: 1, TEV). Nevertheless, it may be that 
even an excellent translation made according to this principle must remain 
unclear, since the original text is ambiguous. In that case footnotes are indis- 
pensible. This too, however, can only be decided on the basis of the exegesis of 
the original text in Hebrew or Greek. 

In this paper we will discuss a little problem of this sort because it offers a 
good specimen of the difficulties one may encounter. 

The text that is offered here for translation consists of only four words, Rom. 
12:8 6 petadidovds Ev dnAörnrı. At first sight it does seem rather simple and with- 
out great puzzles. 


A representative though incomplete conspectus of English translations may 
be helpful: 


A. V.: “he that giveth, let him do it with simplicity" 

Rev. V.: “he that giveth, let him do it with liberality” 

Weymouth: “he who gives should be liberal” 

Moffatt: “the contributors must be liberal” 

R. S. V.: “he who contributes, in liberality” 

Barrett: "the man who practises charity, let him do it whole-heartedly” 
N. E. B.: "if you give to charity, give with all your heart" 

TEV: "Whoever shares what he has with others, must do it generously" 


Similar lists of translations in other languages could be made^ but would 
be of little help in this paper. It is evident that there are two vital points in 
this part of the verse, namely the exact meanings of peroi8o0c and dnAörng. 


3 W.C.van Maanen, Het Nieuwe Testament sedert 1859 (Groningen, 1886), 36, wrote about the 
Dutch translation of G. Vissering (2nd ed., 1859): "The extremely modest form... in which 
the result of profound exegetical research has been embodied... a peculiar and yet complete 
exegetical-critical commentary on the New Testament" (my translation). 

4 AsfarasIcan see, all suggest by their phraseology that Paul enjoins the distribution of mate- 
rial gifts, though the Dutch translation of the Bible Society with the word “wie mededeelt" is 
equivocal, for it may be “who distributes" or “who informs" 
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The decision on the first point seems to be quite simple, for with the excep- 
tion of Moffatt and RSV all translators seem to have based themselves on the 
same interpretation of uexaóióo0c though their reproduction in English may be 
somewhat different. 

Moffatt and R.S.V. let Paul have a man in view who contributes to the 
church? and quickens his generosity. In itself this is a useful exhortation; it may 
have been as appropriate in the beginnings of the church as it is at present. But 
I wonder if this is the proper meaning of neradıdövar. Up until now I have not 
found any Greek texts, where the word is used for contributions made to clubs, 
etc., which would substantiate this explanation. 

The interpretation that is practically unanimously accepted,® goes in quite 
another direction: “it refers to a rich man who liberally gave his wealth in alms’,’ 
or, to quote Fitzmeyer, this "gift is that of philanthropy and differs from the 
second [sc. the diakonia, verse 7] because he is moved to dispense his private 
wealth" In former times some commentators had thought of sharing spiritual 
gifts, but Bernhard Weiss, who mentions it, flatly rejects this opinion because it 
does not fit the context.? In the present century it was, as far as I know, only the 
great Theodor Zahn who held the view that Paul had both spiritual gifts and 
material goods in mind; a limitation to the latter category was not justified.!° 
Nevertheless, the overwhelming majority of commentators did not follow this 
line. Lagrange, while admitting that the verb may have both meanings, chooses 
for the latter because the spiritual sharing is already mentioned by teaching 
and exhortation; "il s'agit donc de l'aumóne"! If the need is felt to define the 
verb neradıdövaı somewhat more explicitly, it is explained in the way of Sanday- 
Headlam: “the man who gives alms of his own substance" (uetadtdob¢ = who 
gives of his own, in contrast with diadıdoüg = who distributes other persons’ 
gifts). It would be a waste of paper to draw up a long list of exegetes, because 


5 J. Knox, “Romans”, in The Interpreter's Bible 9 (Nashville, New York, 1954), 585. 

6 See e.g. Severianus of Gabala in K. Staab, Pauluskommentareaus der griechischen Kirche 
(Münster, 1933), 223, who sees here a consequence of Jesus' saying Luke 6:30. 

A.E. Garvie, “Romans”, in The Century Bible (Edinburgh, n.d.), 262. 

J.A. Fitzmeyer, "Romans" in The Jerome Biblical Commentary 2 (London, 1968), 325. 

B. Weiss, Brief des Paulus an die Römer, 7th ed. (Göttingen, 1886), 581. 

10 T. Zahn, Der Brief des Paulus an die Römer, 3rd ed. (Leipzig, Erlangen, 1925), 547; H.W. 
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Schmidt, Den Brief des Paulus an die Rómer (Berlin, 1962), 212, mentions the view of Zahn, 
but prefers the view of almsgiving. 

11 MJ. Lagrange, Saint Paul, Epitre aux Romains (Paris, 1950), 300. 

12 W. Sanday and A.C. Headlam, The Epistle to the Romans, sth ed. (Edinburgh, 1902), 357. 
Calvin had held the other view: “Per petadiSobvtag...non eos intelligit qui largiuntur de 
suo; sed Diaconos, qui publicis Ecclesiae facultatibus dispensendis praesunt" 
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in all present-day commentaries the same opinion, expressed in a variety of 
wordings, is found: Paul speaks of almsgiving or giving to the poor.!? The added 
annotation of Hugo Grotius who took it as an injunction to the rich is inter- 
esting: “Est quidem opulentia bonum temporale, sed cum in usus pauperum 
confertur, fit spirituale." 

For the explanation in the sense of almsgiving the following parallel texts 
are given by Lietzmann:!* 


c 


(a) Luke 3:11 in the speech of John the Baptist: 6 £ycv 900 xitwvas petaðótw TH 


V X 


p) Exovti. 

(b) Eph. 4:18: the thief should not steal anymore, but work with his own 
hands, tva £y) neradıdovon TH xpelav Exovri. 

(c) Hermas, Vis. III 9, 2.4: xoi un uóvot xà xtiopata tod 0700 nexo oi Bévece 
èx xoryüporoc,9 AA petadldote xol voig botepovpévois...atitm odv N) 
&cvvxpacto BAaßepd üniv xotc ëyovo xai un petadodow voi; ÜoTepouuevorc. 


Sometimes references to Lxx are added: 


(1) Job 31:17: ei de xai tov Popov Lov Eparyov póvoç xai ody! Oppava petéðwxa. 

(2) Prov. 1:26: ó ouvexwv otrov bnoAtmotto abtov toig £Ovecty evdAoyia dé eig 
KEMaAN TOD netadldövrog. 

(3) Epist. Jeremiae 27: ote ntwy@ ote dduvatw petadidoacrv. 


See also in Test. XII Patr. 


Issaschar 7:5: NTwYO METESWKA dprov pov. 
Zebulon 6:4: ¿x hs Ohpaç pou mavti dvOpo mo Eévo omAayyvılöuevog 
uetedidovv. 


13 A special interpretation was given by Martin Luther, Vorlesung über den Romerbrief 1515— 
1516, 4th ed., edited by E. Ellwein (München, 1957), 384-386; he mentions the giving of the 
subjects to their superiors and vice versa, and continues: "Aber diese Auslegung empfiehlt 
sich nicht. Der Apostel redet vielmehr von jenem Geben, das den Lehrern des Wortes und 
den Leitern zugute kommt’, referring to Galatians 6:6. 

14  H.Lietzmann, An die Römer, 3rd ed. (Tübingen, 1928), 109. 

15 W. Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der 
übrigen urchristlichen Literatur, 5th ed. (Berlin, 1958), Sp. 832, s.v.: “aus d. Brühe fischen 
d. h. alles für sich ergattern”. 
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The second question is concerned with the meaning of &nAdty<.1© 
It is usual to refer to other Pauline texts: 


(1) 2Cor. 82:60 ev TOMY doxıun OAtbews Y) nepioceia THs xopác AVTAV xal Y orca 
Badous nrwyxela adtay émeplocsucev elc To rAo0xoc THs ANAÓTNTOÇ Koran. 

(2) 2 Cor. gu: Ev navri mAovrılönevor eic mácov anddtyta, Tiç narepyaleraı 
Òr uv eoyopiocioy TH dei. 

(3) 2 Cor. 9:3: ià is doxıufs hs Staxoviag tavs Sokdlovres tov Heöv ent 
TH... UMAOTHTL TIS xotvovta Eig AdTOLS Kal elc NAVTAÇ. 

(4) 2 Cor. 1:3: poßoöpeı de py mc, we 6 deic Enndtycev Evan Ev t) mavoupyia 
AvTOV, papi xà VONLATA DAV TÒ THs aMAdTHTOS Kal this KyVOTITOS THs eic 
Xptotov. 


It is often taken in the sense of “singleness of purpose and not with mixed 
motives, with the thought of ostentation or reward"; “wholeheartedly ... being 
without arrière-pensée in one's gifts"!$ Others translate it with reference to 
the above New Testament texts as “liberality” or "generosity"? Sanday and 
Headlam draw special attention to the Test. XII Patr. Issaschar in which this 
patriarch is painted as an example of the virtue.?° 

Of course this interpretation gives a perfectly good sense if, and only if, the 
verb petadidovat has the implicit and unequivocal meaning of “to give to the 
poor”. But is that so? Or have we in following this line more or less fallen victim 
to a certain exegetical tradition? 

It is quite clear that the verb in question is used in connection with helping 
the poor in the texts cited before. But that idea is mentioned expressis verbis 
and does not seem to be implied in the verb itself. 

Modern linguistics has taught us, insofar as we did not know it before, that 
words do not "have" meanings, but that they derive their meanings from their 
contexts. We translate not words but sentences and wider contexts. The trouble 


16 — O. Bauernfeind, in G. Kittel, Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament 1 (Stuttgart, 
1933), 385-386 and J. Amstutz, AIIAOTHZ, eine begriffsgeschichtliche Studie zum jiidisch— 
christlichen Griechisch, Bonn 1960, who follows 108 f., the common explanation of 
“almsgiving”; &nàótng = “in spontaner Freiheit und ohne bekümmertes Sorgen”. 

17 Sanday and Headlam, The Epistle to the Romans, 357. 

18 C.K. Barrett, A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (London, 1957), 238-239. 

19 J.B. Mayor, The Epistle of St. James, 3rd ed. (London, 1910), 39; and J.H. Ropes, Epistle of 
St. James (Edinburg, 1916), 139-140 ad Jac. 1:5 mapa tod 8186vxoc 000 nâo &mA Gc. 

20 See the notes of R.H. Charles, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Translated from the 
Editor's Greek text, (London, 1908), 103-105. 
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with the present text is that it is so extremely brief and lends itself to many 
interpretations, because the verb in question is used in a wide variety of “con- 
texts", as we shall see presently. 

This fact is made clear by Paul himself, for there are two more texts in his let- 
ters that may not pass unnoticed if we want to discuss our text without preju- 
dice. The first is Rom. 1:11: 


émuro0À yàp ldelv buds, (va. Tı uevo XAptoua dulv mveuportucóv. EİÇ TÒ 
ommpıyonvaı duds, 12 todto dE Eotiv cuprapaxrnOyjvat ev duty dia Tfjc Ev 
AMNAOLS miae c DUdv TE xai épo. 


This text, though it is hardly mentioned in connection with Rom. 12:8, is, I think, 
extremely relevant because the object here is y&piıopa nvevpatıxóv and in Rom. 
12:6 Paul is also speaking of the different, charismata, one of which shows itself 
in ó uetadidovc. From this activity will result the strengthening of the Roman 
Christians or better, as Paul corrects himself, a mutual comfort through that 
faith which they and he have in common. This netadıdövaı does not only help 
the faithful in Rome, but also the apostle. 

The second text stands in a missionary context, viz. 1 Thess. 2:8 ottw¢ 
6petpópevot óu&v NUSoKooLEV LETASodvat Duty où óvov TO EvaryyeAtov Tod Oeod, KANAL 
xal tag Exutoy buyxdc.?! Paul has reminded the Thessalonians in what spirit he 
has preached the Gospel among them without error, guile, flattering, or greed, 
without seeking glory from men.?? Then he argues that he has not made 
demands, but was gentle as a nurse.?? Metadodvat tò evaryyeAtov is paralleled in 
this passage by AwAfoat tò edaryyéAtov (verse 2) and exnpv&apev... tò edayyedtov 
(verse 9). But Paul did not only talk about the Gospel: this petadovvat is more, 
not an outward message, but his own person.?* This is shown by his labor with 
his own hands,?° wherewith he demonstrates his independence, and, even 
more important, was able not to make demands on them. 


21 B. Rigaux, Saint Paul, Les Építres aux Thessaloniciens (Paris, Gembloux, 1956), 422, was 
correct in pointing out the difference with dodva or rıdevaı THY oy» in John 10:11; 1 John 
3:16, Mark 10:45 - to offer one's life - to die. 

22  Forthese negative qualifications cf. M. Dibelius, An die Thessalonicher I, II, An die Philipper, 
2nd ed. (Tübingen, 1925), 7-8, criticism of traveling preachers ("Wandellehrer der Zeit"). 

23 See AJ. Malherbe, "Gentle as a Nurse", in Novum Testamentum XII (1970), 203-217. 

24 pvyý as a reflexive noun, cf. Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch, Sp. 1767, s.v. f. 

25 This is an often recurring theme in Paul's letters, cf. also 2 Thess. 3:8; I Cor. 4:12; 9:15; and in 
his "testament" according to Acts 20:34. 
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Of course, in the line of thinking that used to speak of the “poor heathen’, it 
might be possible to give the verb ueradoövaı the notion of “giving to the poor" 
in a spiritual sense. But that interpretation would run counter to the rest of the 
sentence, where Paul is not thinking of people who are in need, but of those on 
whom he could have make demands as an apostle. Besides that, as will appear 
presently, the combination of neradıdöovaı with the Gospel is not so strange in 
Greek ears as it would appear at first sight. 

We see from these texts that the verb has a much wider meaning for Paul 
than in the first set of texts (p. 172), that it can be used to express an essential 
element in his relation to his fellow believers, and that it is even wider than 
"to preach" but could also comprise the giving of oneself in it. 

It may also be worthwhile to have a look at the Septuagint. The concordance 
of Hatch and Redpath shows that petadtddver does not have a prominent place 
in the vocabulary of the Greek Old Testament. Besides the texts already cited 
(p. 172), where the context gives a mark of aiding the poor to the verb, note 
four more: 


(1) 2 Macc. 1:35: xai ols éxaptZeto 6 Bactrevs (sc. of the Persians) rto9Aà Siapopa 
eAduBavev xal petedidov. Tedesche translated it this way: “the king then 
exchanged all kinds of gifts with those whom he wished to favor” and 
gave this correct explanation: “an oriental custom expressing satisfaction 
and pleasure"26 

(2) 2 Macc. 8:12: the Jewish leader Judas hears the news of the advances of 
his enemy xai netadövrtog tots cv orüxà THV Tapovatav tod orparonedov, the 
cowards fled. Here it means “to pass on, to intimate the news”. 

(3) Tob. 7:10 (text of the manuscripts B.A., not in S): petéðwxev Tov Adyov TH 

‘PayounA: this is the answer to Tobias’ question: AdAngov ntp àv £Aeyec Ev 
TH nopeig.27 

(4) Wisd. of Sol. 713 in a hymn on Wisdom: à8óAcc te Euadov dpdövwg TE 
wEetadidwt. Tov mAodtov otf]; oUx dmoxpdntouat. Though the verb is 
used here without additions, the context makes it clear that the object 
here is Wisdom. The use of petadtdovat in this context is not peculiar 
to the unknown author of the “Book of Wisdom", but it reflects current 


26 It is impossible to go into the investigation of this custom in this paper. 

27 See also Test. XII Patr., Dan. 6:9 xai & Yuoboate Tapa Tod natTpòç ouv, METKÖOTE Kal duets Tots 
xéxvotc 0v .Letter of Aristeas 43 in a letter of the Jewish High Priest to the Egyptian King 
about the ambassadors the king has sent xoi petéðwxav piv xà rapá gov, viz. message 
and presents. Testamentum Job 4:1 bmodetxvupt cot navra &mep EveteiAatd pot xüptoc 
neraddovaı cot. 
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usage. The text and other relevant material has been discussed in a spe- 
cial study, to which the interested readers may be referred.?® By way of 
illustration some of the most telling parallels may be quoted: 


(2) an inscription of Samos (+ 200 B.C.) in honor of a teacher netwdtdoug 
ApIóvwç Tig KAO’ adTOV naudelag voi; BouAopévotc HETEXEN. 

(2) ps.Aristoteles, De Mundo 391a, where it is said about the philosophi- 
cal soul xáctv àq06voc petadodvant BovAndelca tAv Tap’ adTH Tyslwv.?9 

(3) Dio Chrysostomus, Or. 41,9: Rome has been more superior than 
other men £rteixeia xai pravopwria. Toto piv dpdövws LETAdtdodca 
xal TOAITEtag Kal VOLWV Kal ty à . . . TOTO dE dprotws Amaoı pucdttovda 
TO Obxatov. 

(4) Hippolytus, De Antichristo 29, after an explanation of the statue in 
Daniel 2: taöt& cot, eyamnté, ETÀ POBov petaðiðopev dpdövwc. 


It would surpass the limits set to this paper if we were to reproduce the whole 
collection of texts using the verb neradıdövaı that I have brought together. But 
from this material it appears that ueca8i86vat is seldomly connected with giv- 
ing to people in need; even where it is used of presents, it may also be said of 
giving to the rich.?° The verb has a much wider radius of action than just giving 


to the poor. 


This negative statement may be supplemented by a positive observation: the 


giving always involves something important which enriches life in this world 


28 


29 
30 


W.C. van Unnik, "AbGONOX METAAIAOMT, in Mededelingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse 
Academie van Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten van Belgie (= Klasse der Letteren 
23:4) (Brussel, 1971), quoted in this paper as “Aphthonoos”. 

Cf. van Unnik, “Aphthonoos”, 14-17, for a discussion of these texts. 

Xenophon, Anab. IV 5,6, some soldiers have lighted fires, but do not admit fellow soldiers 
el ph neradolev abrols mupods Ñ do, el xt Éyotev Bpwröv. EvOa dy neradldocav dAnHAotc, Ov 
elyov Exactoı. Josephus, Ant. Jud. VIII 175, of the Queen of Sheba tuxodo« xoi petadodon 
TdAW TH Baoe x&v nap’ adtys. Ant. Jud. IX 59, Elisha cvveBobAcuce dé keviwv adroig (sc. 
the soldiers of the enemy) petaddvta xai tpaneing &modvetv &BAaBetc. Even the poor can 
do it, see Dio Chrysostomus, Orat. VII 82, the poor noMdxız dé xal petadiSdvtac Qv Éyoucty 
Eroiuetepov than the rich, which is illustrated in § 83 with an example from Homer. In a 
definition of Chrysippus (ap. J. ab Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta [Lipsiae, 1903], 
169-170) of the &ypoucoc: civar dé xai dy dipie vov, odtE mpóc àvtaróðecıv yapITOS olxelwg Éyovra 
oUce TTPOG pETAÕOGIV Sid TÒ UATE xotág TI Molly UTE PIAIKAS ENTE deAeTHTWC. Here it means 
to share with others spontaneously. In Stoic ethics it has no special place. 
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such as the fruits of the earth?! land, honor, citizenship,?? or is something nec- 
essary for future salvation. With regard to this latter aspect it may be said that it 
is almost a terminus technicus for the communication of the teaching of salva- 
tion which is hidden from the masses, but in the possession of special initiated 
teachers.?3 Some special "treasure" is involved; hence in many texts a contrast 


31 Cf. Diodorus Sic., Hist. Gen. IV 1, 7, on the benefit given by Dionysius xai tà nepi thv purelav 
THS AumeAov PlAotexvroavra petadodvar tfj; tod olvou xenaews Tols xatà thv oixovpévnv 
avbpwrtoıc. V 67,2 of Demeter who commanded Tripto-lemos xáctv avOewtots petadodvart 
THs Te Öwpeäg xol ta nepl thv Epyactav tod orópov dkar. In Philo's works many texts are 
found where God is the subject who gives man congeniality with Him, His nature, etc.; in 
a separate paper I hope to return to the use of netwdldovau in the works of Philo. 

32 Land: Herodotus, Hist. IV 145; rule: Herodotus, Hist. VII 150; Plato, Leg. 715 a; honor: 
Josephus, Ant. Jud. X 249; citizenship: Lysias, Or. 25,3, Diodorus Sic., Hist. Gen. XIV 8,3, 
XIX 2,8; Dionysius Hal., Ant. Rom. IV 23, 2-4. Dio Chrysostomus, Or. 38,4, defends himself 
against various objections made by his audience which is unwilling to listen to him; one 
point they make is this: ti 8& ceavt@ Aóyov petaðiðwç od cot ur uexé8opev vjueic; to which 
the orator answers, as follows in 38,5, ti todto 8uoxóAóv Eotiv, avdpl PlAw Adyou LEeTadodvart 
BovAonevw pathy einelv; here it has the meaning of “to give somebody the liberty to address 
the congregation" this is clearly considered a privilege. 

The verb is twice found in the writings of the Christian Apologists: Athenagoras, 
Legatio 30:2, "their subjects honoured them as gods" (tıung netedidocav); Justin Martyr, 
Apologia 66:3, about the Eucharist: the Apostles have handed down in the Gospels the 
command and the story of the institution xal uóvotc adbtots wetadodat (sc. bread and wine); 
cf. 66:1 the food, called eucharistia fj; oddevi Aw uexotoyetv &&óv żotw T] TO nıotebovri. This 
case in Justin Martyr is significant to demonstrate that something precious is involved. 
Except for the texts mentioned on p. 172 and in note 33 below the verb does not occur in 
the Apostolic Fathers (I Clemens 20:9 neranapadıdsacıv AMYAoıs of the seasons “to give 
place to each other" is quite different). 

33 An interesting series of texts will be found in O. Casel, De Philosophorum graecorum 
silentiomystico (Giessen, 1919), 5, 11, 31, 53, 56, 82, 94, 101, 103, 105-106, 113. It is often found 
in Magical Papyri for passing on the information in these books to other people. In van 
Unnik, “Aphthonoos”, passim I have also collected and discussed a good many texts which 
show the use of neradöövaı with regard to religious teachings. For teaching see also 
Isocrates, Or. XIII, against teachers of political rhetoric taörng cfjc duvanewg o08&v oce Taig 
&ymetp(otc oce TH qoos TH Tod panto neradldscıv. We may also add here two important 
Christian texts: Barnabas 1:5 on his purpose ötı ¿àv peAjoy uot nepi pv tod uépoc TL 
neradodvan dp’od EAaßov... he was diligent to send something in order that they should 
have together with their faith perfect knowledge. Hippolytus, De Antichristoı, there is 
great danger that this teaching is entrusted to unbelievers and blasphemers; petáðoç ð 
avta ebAaßerı xal mıotois &vôpwroç, referring to Paul's words in I Tim. 6:20 ff., 2 Tim. 2:1 ff; 
if the apostle was so careful, how greater risk shall we run ei &nAüg xoi wo Eruxe TH 0co0 
Aóyia neraöwoonev BeßyAoız xod dvakloıs dv8páatv. 
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is found petadiddvei—od qOovstv, that is to say the possessor should not guard 
it grudgingly, but put it freely at the disposition of others.?* 

If we look for an English expression that covers all these various occurrences 
of the Greek verb, I would suggest: “to let another man share in something very 
precious one possesses’. It is not just giving, but sharing. In this way the status 
of the other man either for this world or for life eternal is raised. 

In practically all texts, this precious thing (gift, status, knowledge) is fully 
expressed. Usually it is expressed in the genitive, sometimes in the accusative. 
The beneficiary is mentioned in the dative. There are some cases in which 
yetadtdovat is used in an absolute sense, but then the object is implied in the 
context; so in Polybius XXIX 27,4 after the king had read the letter &pn BovAEcbat 
yetadodvat tots pios nepi THY npoonenrtwxótwy and XXXVIII 8,1 tod de ToAdacov 
METASOVTOS TA OTPATHYH nepi TV elpnuévov,? it is to share information which is 
important for future events. 

As was said before, the difficulty, almost unsurmountable in Rom. 12:8, is the 
fact that neradıdoüg is used here without appositions in an absolute sense, and 
the context in this case does not offer any help, not even in an implicit way. 

In the light of the material both in Paul and in Greek texts nothing com- 
pels us to think that ueradıöövau refers here particularly to almsgiving. Since in 
1Thess. 2:8 it stands parallel with AwAjoat (verse 2) and xynpbacew (verse 9) and 
the verb is frequently used by the Greeks for communication of revelations, it 
can also be taken in that sense. The argument of B. Weiss and Lagrange, viz. 
that “das geistliches Mittheilen bereits vorher in seinen besonderen Formen 
erledigt ist”,36 does not carry weight. It should be noticed that petadiddvat as 
an indication for communicating religious knowledge is something differ- 
ent from “teaching” and “comforting” and “prophecy”. In the Pauline epistles 
the Christian instruction has a great variety of forms, as may be easily seen 
from the apostle's vocabulary (cf. e.g. the combination and difference of Aóyoc 
copias and Aóyoc yvwoews in 1 Cor. 12:8). And finally much depends on the way 
in which we construct Rom. 12:7-8 (see below). 


34 See van Unnik, “Aphthonoos”, for the evidence. 

35 Cf. H.G. Liddell, R. Scott and H. Stuart Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon, gth ed. (Oxford, 
1940), 1111, S.v. 

36 B. Weiss, Brief des Paulus an die Römer (see p. 171). But given this interpretation, it is not 
self-evident why later 6 £Aeàv is mentioned, because this word is usually taken in the 
sense of a man who practises the "deeds of love" mentioned in rabbinical literature, see 
Barrett, A Commentary, 239. 2 Cor. 9:7 has the combination of cheerfulness with giving: 
Mapov yap dörnv &yanĝ ó Beös, which is a reminiscence of Prov. 22:8 LXX, a passage in 
which also sowing and reaping are mentioned; this verse is followed in verse 9 6 eXcwv 
TTwyöv (this expression also in Prov. 14:21, 19:17, 28:8). 
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It may be remarked that the word &nAötng agrees well with this conception 
of neradıdovaı = to communicate or share religious knowledge. The astrologue 
Vettius Valens, who has declared &pdovov thv uevá8octv nomoöueda (IV n, 172 
Kroll), says in one of his autobiographical passages: àv nAsıotaxıs nepi THS eung 
apdovias xal aMAdTHTOS ónopupvrjoxo (VII 5, 301).3” The same combination is 
found in Ode of Solomon 7:3 (the Lord) *has shown Himself to me without 
grudging in His simplicity”.?® Two texts in Barnabas are important. Barnabas 
8:2 voelte Tt&c Ev AnAöryrı Acyeı ùpiy, then follows the explanation of the Red 
Heifer (Num. 19:2 ff.). Cf. the note of Windisch: 


will wohl sagen, dass es ein überaus einleuchtendes und leicht verstánd- 
liches Mittel ist, an der Hand einer solchen Zeremonie die Geheimnisse 
der Erlösung darzustellen... .39 


Barnabas 17:1 éq'ócov Åv £y 8uvortà xod dnddmrı SyA@oat dpi things that refer 
to salvation. The "simplicity" is the manner in which God's mysteries are 
made plain to the believers.*? In this way the metadosis of which the author 
has spoken in the beginning (1:5, cf. p. 177, n. 33) is given to the readers in 
simple terms. In this connection it is also interesting to read the following 
description of the apostolic preaching in Ps. Clem. Hom. I 1,4 où ypannarucnv 
EnayyEMMöpevor TEXVIV, AMAA nois xai dravodpyoist! Adyots THY adtod (of God) 


37 See the evidence in van Unnik "Aphthonoos" 39-46. 

38 Translation of J. Rendel Harris and A. Mingana, The Odes and Psalms of Solomon 2 
(Manchester, 1920), 240, and my discussion of this text in W.C. van Unnik, “De &pdovia 
van God in de oudchristelijke literatuur”, in Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, deel 36, nr. 2 (Amsterdam, 
1973), 7-8. 

39 H. Windisch, Der Barnabasbrief (Tübingen, 1920), 348. 

40  Seealso 6:5 amAovotepov uiv ypd.pw tva suvite. In the text of Hippolytus, De Antichristo 1, 
quoted before p. 177, n. 33, attA&g is used in an unfavorable sense’ but that depends there 
on the context. With the meaning of “without further ado" it is often found in Greek 
literature. 

41 Cf Paul in 1 Thessalonians 2 for his preaching which is in sharp contrast with that of 
others; 2 Cor. 4:2 uy mepinatodvtes Ev mavovpyia unde Sododtes tov Adyov tod Oso0 and 
Eph. 4:14 ev navoupyia npóc thv peloðeiav this mAdvys. Philo, De Opif mundi 156, has an 
interesting combination though a&nAdty¢ is used here of simplicity of human character: 
after eating the fruit in Paradise toör’e&arnıvalws dupotépovç EE àxaxiaç xai amAörmros YOY 
eis navoupylav petéBarev. Cf also 2 Cor. 112 Paul's boat is the witness of his conscience tı 
Ev Andöryrı (var. Ayıörmrı) xai elducpweig Tod Oeod, oüx Ev copia copxuci], AAN èv xApırı Oeod 
AVETTPÄPNNEV Ev TH KOTHY. 
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BovaAnow Erpalvovres, wç av’ Ovrıvaodv dxovoavta voelv tà Aeydueva.* Here the 
word &rAoc is used in a significant way in contrast with the rhetorical trics 
which deceived men with words, which made the simple truth complicated 
andunintelligible; the gospel is preached in plain words, so that every man can 
understand it. 

As is well known, the Christian mission had to find its way in a world in 
which there were many competing preachers of salvation, philosophers, sor- 
cerers, adherents of mystery religions, astrologers, etc.; many gods and many 
ways to blessedness were revealed. The secrets were wrapped in darkness to be 
opened only to the initiated. When in this context the word &mAdty¢ is used, it 
means the end of all veiled, secret truth; the preacher of the gospel should bring 
his message in plain words, so that all can understand it. So the word fits well 
the verb yetadtddvou in the sense of communicating the riches of the gospel. 

This aspect of &nAörng is of course not the only one. The others that have 
been mentioned before (see p. 173) also make a good sense in this connec- 
tion. Many of these preachers of religious knowledge enviously guarded their 
secrets; they were proud of their powerful possession that opened the doors 
to heavenly and earthly happiness. Had not Paul given the warning to the 
Corinthians that "knowledge puffs up" (I Cor. 81)? The apostle had good rea- 
sons to start the pericope of our text with the admonition (phrased in Greek 
with a rhetorical wordplay!): un órepqpovety nap’ 0 Set ppovelv, dAd ppovelv eic 
16 owpovetv (Rom. 12:3).*3 

This brings us back to our starting point, Romans 12:8, and the whole pas- 
sage of which it is a part. 

In practically all editions and commentaries a new sentence starts at verse 6 
Éyovtec 0&.^^ I have often wondered why that is done; Lietzmann, for example, 


42 See also Hermes Trismegistos XVI, where Hermes says of the Egyptian books in their 
original language 8ó£et tots &vruyxdvoual pov xol BıßAloıg dndovordm elvat yj auvrdäig xal 
gags, but through translation in Greek they have been spoilt and become unclear. 

43 See dmg in a long series of virtues Marcus Aurelius, Eis Heauton VI 30 thpmoov oov 
Tenurov amAoty, Kyadov, dxépotov, geuvöv, ğxompov, Tod Stixatov PlAov, 6coceQfj, eduevh, 
PiAöctopyov, EpPwWLEVOY mpóc Tà npénovta Epya. Cf. A. Bonhóffer, Epiktet und das Neue 
Testament (Giessen, 1911), 108. 

44 The Greek New Testament, edited by K. Aland, M. Black, B.M. Metzger, A. Wikgren, has no 
annotation in loco, though it is always careful in registering all differences in punctuation. 
But Tischendorf in his Novum Testamentum Graece 2, ed. octava critica maior (Lipsiae, 
1872), 430, and J.M.S. Baljon, Novum Testamentum Graece (Groningae, 1898), 493, have a 
comma. 
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even had to supplement it with a fairly long addition? or Éyovrec has to be taken 
as Éyouev. In my view the parallelism in verses 4 ff. points in another direction. 
Paul here applies to the church the famous image of the body with its different 
members^6 (cf. also 1 Corinthians 12). In verse 4 he makes three points: (a) the 
body is one, (b) the body has many members, and (c) not all members have 
the same function. How are these three points matched in the sequel? Verse 5 
has: one body in Christ (a); individually members one of another (b); therefore 
point (c) would be left over, if it did not find its complete conterpart in verse 
6a Exovres dE xaplonara Kata THY ydp THY 8o0eicoty Hutv Sidpopa. It is this last 
point that the apostle wishes to stress here: unity in Christ is not uniformity, 
but variety in the gifts of the Spirit (cf. 1 Cor. 12:11 n&vra dé voco &vepyet TO Ev 
xoi TO adTO mveüug, Statpody (Bla &x&ovo xoc BovAévot). So the image and its 
parallelism demands that not a full stop be put behind verse 5, but a comma. 

In verses 6b-8 Paul examplifies these differences. Though there are agree- 
ments in terminology with other lists of charismata (1 Cor. 12:8-11; 1 Cor. 12:28; 
Eph. 4:11), the catalogues cannot be squared with each other in all details. The 
enumeration here in Romans distinctively has four items connected with poly- 
syndeton, followed by three with asyndeton. According to Blass, Debrunner, 
and Funk 


polysyndeton produces the impression of the extensiveness and abun- 
dance by means of an exhausting summary; asyndeton, by breaking up 
the series and introducing the items staccato fashion produces a vivid 
and impassioned effect.^? 


Even more important, I would say, is the shift in emphasis, because in the last 
three items the apostle does not speak of the activity in which the charisma 
will manifest itself, but of the spirit, the ethical attitude of the Christian in 
which he does certain activities and in which the charisma presents itself.*® 


45  Lietzmann, An die Römer, 109: “Statt hinter dicpopa erst den allgemeinen Gedanken zu 
Ende zu führen (‘so lasst sie uns auch dementsprechend benutzen’ ...) bringt Pls sofort 
Beispiele und fällt dabei aus der Konstruktion." 

46 See the notes of H. Conzelmann, Der erste Brief an die Korinther (Göttingen, 1969), 248— 
249, n. 7 and 8. 

47 F. Blass, A. Debrunner, and R.W. Funk, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and other 
early Christian Literature (Cambridge, 1961), $ 460; see also $ 454,3 with a reference to 
Rom. 237; with regard to elite... eite cf. § 446: not disjunctive, but practically xat. 

48 H. Ridderbos, Romeinen (Kampen, 1959), 280, says: “mededelen, nl. van zijn bezit”; though 
these words might be taken in a spiritual sense, the whole sequence of thought and the 
Dutch idiom show that it is meant of material possessions. Then Ridderbos continues: 
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In these last three examples Paul stresses the fact that prophecy, service, 
teaching, and exhortation are not in themselves a charisma, but that the gift of 
grace must also show its grace in the relation to others as simplicity, zeal, and 
cheerfulness.^? 

We have investigated the usage of neradıdövan in the Greek language. It goes 
without saying that my material is far from complete, but I am convinced that 
it is fairly representative, and at least much fuller than that of previous com- 
mentators of this text in Rom. 12:8. 

The result is that only in a few texts of Jewish and Christian origin has the 
verb to do with giving to the poor; even in these cases this connection is clearly 
expressed by indicating to whom the gift is made. On the other hand other 
Jewish and Christian texts employ the word in a quite different setting, so that 
the linguistic evidence makes it impossible to treat this verb neradıdövaı in itself 
as a terminus technicus for “almsgiving”. Up till now I have not come across a 
single instance in pagan Greek literature where it has this meaning.*? In mar- 
shalling all data at our disposal for the present moment we see that the verb 
describes this action: to let another person participate in precious goods one 
possesses. These “precious goods" may consist in material matters, but in most 
cases they are immaterial— status, information, education, special knowledge. 
We often meet the word in a context of religious knowledge which is secret and 
may be communicated to all man, to some special group, or to nobody. 

In the light of this evidence there is no compelling reason why the word 
yetadidov¢ should be explained here as "almsgiving" On the contrary a 


“Who has received the possibility to do so (viz. to distribute )—this is also a gift of God!— 
shall do it’, etc. (my translation and italics). I wonder how these italicized words can be 
substantiated by parallels from early Christian literature. 

49 It is impossible to discuss here the meaning of npoistápevoç, which is also explained 
in different ways, either as “the leader" or “he who gives aid”, see W. Bauer, Griechisch- 
deutsches Wörterbuch, Sp. 1402, and B. Rigaux, Saint Paul, les Epitres, 576-578. I mention 
this question here, because there is the trap of a circulas vitiosus here, exemplified by 
M. Dibelius in his explanation of 1 Thess. 532: "Charakteristisch ist auch, das Rom. 12:8 
die Stellung von npoiotäuevos zwischen petadidovc and EAcwv auf Liebestätigheit weist" 
(also Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch, Sp. 1402). And along the same line it may be 
argued that in Rom. 12:8 petaððovç should be taken as "almsgiving" because it is followed 
by npoiotauevos and EXewv. But that is sheer prejudice. If petaððovç should be explained 
differently, as is argued in this paper, the whole argument is worthless. 

50  Inthecareful and thorough investigation of the Greek vocabulary for benevolence made 
by H. Bolkestein, Wohltätigheit und Armenpflege in vorchristlichen Altertum, (Utrecht, 
1939), the verb uecaóidóvat is missing. This is the more significant, since the Greeks had 
many synonyms for this activity. 
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different interpretation lies more at hand. I know that it is extremely difficult 
to abandon an exegesis that has been adopted by all modern commentators. 
But we are forced by Greek usage to do so. If in the future somebody wishes to 
maintain the— what I think—false explanation, he must present arguments 
derived from Greek texts and not from a communis opinio of commentators.5! 
Because the verb is used here without appositions, it is difficult to find an 
English equivalent that covers all shades of meaning. Since, however, this abso- 
lute use stands in a religious context, it in all probability points in the direction 
of participation in the riches of the Gospel. 

We have tried to discover the “atmosphere” that surrounds this verb 
netadıdovan, to lay bare the associations it has in the Greek language of Paul's 
days. On the strenght of our findings I would recommend as a translation: 


Let he who communicates (the riches of the gospel) show his charisma 
in simplicity—without self-exaltation, because the riches of the gospel 
itself is grace. 


We cannot evade here some expansion either in the translation or in notes, 
because the weight carried by neradıdovaı and amAdty¢ in the world of Paul's 
days is unknown to our contemporaries. 

May this exercise in exegesis and translation of one little phrase in the New 
Testament be a small antidoron of this author for Nida's metadosis! 


51 This request may seem to force a door open, but is inspired by some bad experience. 


Lob und Strafe durch die Obrigkeit. Hellenistisches 
zu Róm 13,3-4 


Der hochverehrte Jubilar hat immer wieder meine Bewunderung erregt durch 
seine reichen Schriften, die nicht nur Zeugnis ablegen von seinen immensen 
Kenntnissen in bezug auf die Fachliteratur, sondern vor allem von seinem 
Scharfsinn und seiner unabhängigen Urteilskraft, die unbeirrt von bestimmten 
Modestrómungen eigene Wege sucht und findet. 

Vor vielen Jahren, als unter von Dobschütz und Windisch ein Neuanfang 
mit der Arbeit am ,Corpus Hellenisticum* gemacht wurde, wurde auch Herr 
Kümmelals einer der Mitarbeiter gewonnen. Als damals der Versuch scheiterte, 
hat er die Arbeit aufgegeben und neue Aufgaben auf anderen Gebieten gefun- 
den. Aber ich bin gewiß, daß er das, was jetzt wieder für den „neuen Wettstein“ 
geschieht, mit regem Interesse verfolgt. Deshalb sei es wohl gestattet, ihm zu 
seinem Fest einige Áhren von diesem Felde anzubieten. Der gute Kenner der 
Geschichte der Exegese weiß, wie sehr die vielen ,Spicilegia" aus früheren 
Jahrhunderten die Auslegung des Neuen Testaments gefórdert haben. 

Uber die Bedeutung von Röm 13,1-7 braucht man kein Wort zu verlieren, 
und jeder Leser weiß von den Diskussionen, die auch in den letzten Dezennien 
darüber geführt worden sind.! Ernst Küsemann hat sie in seinem schónen 
Kommentar vorzüglich zusammengefaßt und darauf darf wohl verwiesen wer- 
den. Was mich in diesen Verhandlungen immer wieder getroffen hat, ist die 
geringe Aufmerksamkeit, die dem zeitgeschichtlichen Hintergrund der pauli- 
nischen Gedanken geschenkt wird. Nur August Strobel hat in zwei Aufsátzen? 
in dieser Hinsicht sehr wichtiges Material beigesteuert. Er hat jedoch m. E. 
einen Punkt, der mir von großer Bedeutung scheint, nicht besprochen, und 
den móchte ich in diesem Beitrag aufgreifen. 

In Róm 13,3-4 stellt der Apostel einen Gegensatz auf, der fundamental ist 
für seine Paránese. V. 2 hat gesagt, daf$ die Leute, die sich der Obrigkeit wider- 
setzen, „werden sich selbst Verurteilung zuziehen" (die Übersetzung von 
Käsemann, aaO., 334). 

Ist das drohende Futurum eschatologisch oder logisch, d. h. „auf die irdi- 
sche Bestrafung bezogen?“3 Wäre das erste der Fall, dann hatte der Apostel es 


ı E.Küsemann, An die Römer (HNT 8a), Tübingen ?1974, 334 f. 

2 A. Strobel, Zum Verständnis von Rm 13, in: ZNW 47 (1956), 67-93; ders., Furcht, wem Furcht 
gebührt. Zum profangriechischen Hintergrund von Rm 13,7, in: ZNW 55 (1964), 58-62. 

3 Küsemann, aaO., 342. 
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dabei bewenden lassen oder wohl eine Schilderung des góttlichen Strafrichters 
geben kónnen. Das tut er aber nicht, sondern er gibt eine Begründung: oi yàp 
üpxovtes. Dazu bemerkt Käsemann: „Die pauschale, weder die komplizier- 
ten Verhältnisse noch die persönlichen Erfahrungen des Apostels berück- 
sichtigende Sentenz verrät klar die Aufnahme traditioneller Anschauung‘,* 
ohne jedoch Beweise dafür aus antiken Quellen anzugeben. Auch in anderen 
Kommentaren findet man sie nicht. Ist die Annahme, daf$ Paulus hier von 
einer traditionellen Anschauung abhängig ist, eine bloße Vermutung oder 
kann sie belegt werden? Strobel hat mit reichen Quellenangaben gezeigt, daß 
Paulus hier eine Terminologie verwendet, die in der Umwelt gängig war. Vor 
allem hat er die Bedeutung von £ratvoc, die, wie er bemerkt, schon im Altertum 
der Exegese Mühe bereitet hat, schön beleuchtet.» Den Gegensatz, der in den 
Versen 3 und 4 enthalten ist, hat er jedoch unbesprochen gelassen. 

Paulus sagt: (3) oi yàp &pyovres obx elctv qópoc TH dyab Epyw ANA xà Ka. 
éAeic 8& uh poßeloden thv eEovatav; Td dyadov roie, xod Ekeris ënawov ¿ë adths 
(4) 9600 yàp 8tcocovóc Eotıw col elc TO Kyadov. àv SE TO xoxcóv rors, PoBod: où yàp 
ebd; Thv påyarpav pope? Oeod yàp Gtdbxovóc &ettv, Exrdinog elc OPYNV TH TO KaKdV 
rpaooovrı. Kurz wiedergegeben heißt das also: Von den Behörden wird der, der 
das Gute tut, gepriesen (und nicht nur, wie man erwarten kónnte, unbehelligt 
gelassen, sondern mit Ehreninschriften9 ausgezeichnet), der dagegen etwas 
Bóses tut, wird bestraft. 

Wie bekannt, findet sich im 1. Petrusbrief eine Parallele zu dieser Perikope, 
nämlich 1.Petr 2,13 ff. Vor vielen Jahren habe ich in meinem Aufsatz „A classical 
Parallel to I Peter ii. 14 and 20“ gezeigt, daß der griechische Autor Diodorus 
Siculus, der seine Weltgeschichte zwischen 60 und 30 vor Christus schrieb, die 
Aufgabe des Historikers darin sieht: 


Ttois nev dryaotc aväpdarv emt THY xov Epywv TOV ğixarov &rÜ eye Énotvov, TOUS 
dé PabAoug, Stav eEanaptavwatv, &&to0v dixatag emtystas. Lob und Tadel gehören 
zum festen Bestand der hellenistischen Historiographie.® Da diese Parallele 
m. M. n. ,too striking to be merely accidental" war und man nicht annehmen 
kann, daß der Verfasser des Briefes Diodorus gelesen hat, wurde die Vermutung 
geäußert „that somebody has formulated the duty of state-authorities, as found 


Käsemann, aaO., 342. 

Strobel, Verständnis, 79 ff. 

Davon gibt Strobel viele inschriftliche Belege. 

W.C. von Unnik, A Classical Parallel to I Peter ii. 14 and 20, in: NTS 2 (1955/56), 198-202. 


o - on A 


P. Scheller, De hellenistica historiae conscribendae arte, Diss. Leipzig 1911, 48-50. 
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in the N.T., and that this maxim was applied by Diodorus or even Ephorus? to 
the servant of Clio. This missing link I must confess I have not found yet“ (aaO., 
201). Seitdem habe ich mehr Material gefunden, das ich hier vorlegen móchte. 

a) Lysias, Oratio 31,30: àvapvýoðnyte de Ov 6 tt mote vobc dyabovds dvdpac 
yevopévouc mepl thy TOA xipárce Kal TOS KAXOÙÇ ATIUAGETE. 

b) Xenophon, Memorabilia Socratis III 4,8: Socrates macht einen Vergleich 
zwischen einem Feldherrn und einem Oikonomos. Beide müssen ihre 
Untergebenen zum Gehorsam bringen, müssen befehlen, und an dritter Stelle 
xoi ÙV TÒ toU xooxobc xoAdtety xai voc dyabods TILdv dUPOTEpOLG. ... Trpoc ]xcetv. 

c) Xenophon, Cyropaedia 1 6,20: die Gesetze lehren vor allem zwei Sachen, 
nämlich &pyet te xoi &pxeodaı; dabei hat er bemerkt; daß die folgende Regel 
am besten zum Gehorsam antreibt tò tov neıdönevov &rotvety te xod TILdv, TOV dE 
&met&oOvro arındlew re xal KoAdCetv.10 

d) Xenophon, Oeconomicus 9,14: in den gutgeordneten Städten ist es den 
Bürgern nicht genug, schöne Gesetze zu schreiben, sondern sie wählen auch 
vouoqüAaxat. . . . OLTIVES ETMLTXOTODVTES TOV LEV TTOLOÖVTA xà VOUILA erouvobaty, Hy 
dé ctc THEA TOS vópovç nof, Cyutodot. 

e) Demosthenes, Pros Leptinen 504: alle Gesetze miissen befolgt werden, vor 
allem die, durch welche die Stadt klein oder grof$ sein kann. Welche sind das? 
ot TE volg dyadov TL noloücı TAÇ TIuAÇ ÕIÕÓVTEÇ, xot ol xoig TAVAVTİA npattougı Tas 
Tiuwplac. el yap ämavres we AANDAG Tac Ev xot vópotc Guter; poßobnevor Tod xaxóv 
Tl Molly doc tóety, Kal nävregs Tas ent voc edepyeciats Õwpeids nAwaavres & xph 
mpattew npoeAoıvro, Ti xwAvet!! neylormv elvan THY nöAıv xod navras xproxobc xoi 
undev’ elvat movnpöv; 

f) Diodorus Siculus, Hist.Gen. I 70,6 über die Könige in Ägypten: tàç pév 
Tiuwplas EAdrroug TS dElag EmitWeEig voi dnaprrpaoı, TAS de yapıras!? neilovas 


9 Ephoros lebte im 4. Jh. v. Chr.; vgl. H. Gärtner, in: K. Ziegler/W. Sontheimer, Der kleine 
Pauly. Lexicon der Antike II, Stuttgart 1967, 299-301. 

10 Diese Stelle findet sich schon bei G. Raphelius, Annotationes philologicae in Novum 
Testamentum ex Xenophonte collectae, Hamburg ?1720, 214, ist aber nicht in die 
exegetische Tradition aufsenommen. 

11 Vgl Apg 8,36; ob an dieser Stelle eine Spur „einer alten Taufformel im Neuen Testament“ 
vorliegt, wie O. Cullmann, Die Tauflehre des Neuen Testaments (AThANT 12), Zürich 
21958, 65 ff. meint, scheint mir fraglich. 

12  Xápt& in der Bedeutung von ‚Gunstbeweise‘ ist sehr bekannt im Griechischen, vgl. 
H.G. Liddell/R. Scott/H. Stuart Jones, A Greek Lexicon II, Oxford ?1940, 1979, Abschnitt III. 
Hier ist es als Synonym mit ‚Auszeichnung‘ gebraucht, weil nach bekannter griechischer 
Anschauung eine Wohltat' mit einer anderen vergolten werden sollte; vgl. darüber 
meinen Aufsatz, Die Motivierung der Feindesliebe in Lukas VI 32-35, in: NovTest 8 (1966), 
284-300, 291 ff.: das Besondere des ägyptischen Königs ist, daß er mehr gibt. 
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THS ebepyeoios dmodldodg voie evepyetyouct. Er vergeltet also nicht Gleiches mit 
Gleichem, sondern gibt leichtere Strafen und größere Belohnungen. 

g) Diodorus Siculus, Hist.Gen. V 711 über Zeus, der alle Götter in 
Tugenden übertraf und der Menschheit Wohltaten erwies, indem er ihnen 
die Rechtshandel lehrte: xa86Xov Se và nepi te tfjg ebvoplas xol Tig elpnvng 
npocavanAnp&onı, TovS uév cryabovds meldovre, vobc dE PavAoUS TH Tiuwpig xoi TH 
Póßw natanınTröuevov. 

h) Diodorus Siculus, Hist.Gen. V 71,6: man sagt, daß Zeus un uóvov &pdyv ¿č 
avdpurwv apaviont robo daeßeis xai movnpobs, KA xai tots dpiecotc . . . is ditor 
Aoveluaı TIMAS. 

i) Philo, De Specialibus Legibus IV, 77: twwptat Ò En adixotg we emt Stxators tiar! 

j) Philo, De Sacrificüs Abelis et Caini § 131: ý vouoO0etoa). .. Ouf) néquxe 
teuveodau, TH EV elc evepyectav xatopdobvrwv, TH dE elc xóAoctv &uaptavóvtwv (cf. 
auch § 133: tod ëv npòç ebepyeolav ó Aevitys, tod dE mpóc xóAacty ó dxovaioc 
AveAwv). 

k) Philo, De Vita Mosis I $ 154: Moses wird hoch gepriesen, weil er seine 
Größe nicht suchte in der äußerlichen Aufmachung, sondern in den Dingen, 
worin ein Leiter des Volkes sich auszeichnen soll (8 153: noAureisıav de TO 
dvrı Baoi, Ev olg xov hy mAeovexteiv tov äpxovra); dabei zählt Philo eine 
Anzahl von persönlichen Tugenden auf und am Ende dieser Liste heißt es: 
nporponai npog TÀ BEATLCTA, Poyot xai KoAdCEILS duapravövrwv vönıpor (also nicht 
willkürlich!), Erawoı xoi tinal xaropdobvrwv aA adv vonw.—Diese Stelle ist 
sehr bezeichnend, denn für Philo verkörpert Mose das Ideal eines richtigen 
Archonten. 

1) Philo, De Virtutibus (De Nobilitate) § 227: keine schlechtere Lehre als 
diese, ,daf$ weder die von braven Eltern abstammenden und dann schlecht 
Gewordenen die gerechte Strafe (TIuwpös dix) trifft noch den Braven, die 
von schlechteren Eltern abstammen, Ehre (ti) zuteil werden soll“, tod 
vonov doxıudlovrog Exactov adbtov Ep’ Eavtod xal yh cvyyevàv dpetais Y) xoxtotc 
emratvodvtos Y) noAdlovroc.!* 

m) Josephus, Bellum Judaicum VI 134: als die letzten Verteidiger Jerusalems 
sich weigern zu kapitulieren, will Titus persónlich zusammen mit seinen 


13 Diese Stelle wurde schon von Hugo Grotius in seinen Annotationes in Novum 
Testamentum, Erlangen/Leipzig 1756, und auch von E.W. Grinfield, Scholia Hellenistica 
in Novum Testamentum I, London 1848, 386 angegeben, aber nicht in die exegetische 
Tradition aufgenommen. 

14 Was versteht Philo hier unter „das Gesetz“? Im AT denkt man an Ez 18, vgl. Jer 31,29- 
30; aber dort wird anders formuliert. Philo übernimmt, wie aus dem Vergleich mit dem 
weiteren Material hervorgeht, die griechische Terminologie. 
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Soldaten die Stadt stürmen; seine Freunde halten ihn davon zurück; er soll 
zuschauen. ,Denn alle würden unter den Augen des Caesars tapfere Krieger 
sein. Von diesen Gedanken lief$ sich der Caesar gewinnen und erklärte den 
Soldaten, daß er nur aus dem einen Grunde zurückbleibe, um ihre tapferen 
Taten zu beurteilen", tva... uve t&v dyada@v tig dey£paotog PTE THV Evavriwv 
atywpntos StardOy, yevntar de adtontys xod pdotus amdvtwv 6 xol tod xoA&tet 
xoi tod tiudv wüpıog. — Das Interessante an dieser Stelle ist, daß man hier erstens 
sieht, wie der Feldherr sich als Herr über Bestrafung und Ehre betrachtet, also 
dieselbe Auffassung vertritt wie sie z. B. bei Xenophon gefunden wird (s. o. 336) 
und dann, wie diese Regel in actu gestellt wird.!6 

n) Josephus, Antiquitates Iudaicae VI 267: in einer Reflexion über Leute, 
die aus niedrigen Umstánden zur kóniglichen Macht gekommen sind und 
als Tyrannen auftreten: TAGI ev TOÙÇ OMA TAAAITWPÝTAVTAÇ, TIUNoavrES 
dé qOovoüct, xal napayayóvteç elc Emipcvetav où TAUTNG Apaıpodvraı uóvov TOUS 
TETLYNKOTAC, CMa Sta radrnv nal tod Civ Emi movnpats aitiaig...xoAcovat 8 o0x 
én Épyotc Obere dEloıs, HAA’ el StaBorats xod xatyyopiaiçs dßocaviorois.—An die- 
ser Stelle sieht man, wie die Regel dem Josephus bekannt ist, aber wie sie von 
einem schlechten Herrscher vergewaltigt wird. 

o) Dio Chrysostomos, Orationes 39,2: die Götter als Stadtgründer und 
Vorfahren wünschen für ihre Nachkommen mehr als materielle Vorteile, 
nämlich u. a. noAtteiav vópupov xot TAV Ev dyadav TOATÕV cuv, xv dE KaKaV 
arınlav. Auf diese Parallele hat Mussies schon hingewiesen." Die anderen von 
ihm erwáhnten Stellen sind nicht so bezeichnend, weil sie den gesuchten 
Gegensatz nicht enthalten. 

p) Aristides, Apologia 13,7: in einer Polemik gegen den Polytheismus wird 
gesagt, daf$ die griechische Mythologie erzáhlt, wie die Gótter die Gesetze durch 
Ehebruch, Diebstahl usw. übertreten; deshalb sind entweder die Gesetze gut, 
die Gótter aber schlecht, oder die Gótter gut, aber die Gesetze schlecht; bei die- 
sem Dilemma sagt der christliche Apologet vöv dé ot vóptot xooí eloı xal Stator, 
TÀ KoAG &rottvoOvrec xai Tà Kaxk &mayapevovtes. Deshalb sind die heidnischen 


15 Die Übersetzung von O. Michel/O. Bauernfeind, Flavius Josephus. De Bello Judaico. Der 
Jüdische Krieg Bd. II/2, Darmstadt 1969, 23. 

16 — Michel/Bauernfeünd, aaO.,166 A. 48 bemerken dann: „Die Schilderung der Beobachterrolle 
des Titus... wirkt propagandistisch, láfst aber die Frage offen, ob sie der eigentlichen 
Haltung eines römischen Feldherrn in dieser Situation gerecht wird.“ Die Frage ist 
nicht richtig gestellt, denn sie rechnet nicht damit, daß Josephus sich einer bekannten 
Auffassung, wie sie aus unserem Material hervorgeht, anschliefst. 

17  G.Mussies, Dio Chrysostom and the New Testament. Parallels Collected (Studia ad Corpus 
Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti 2), Leiden 1972, 151 hat diese Stelle schon angegeben. 
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Götter verurteilt. Bemerkenswert ist hier, daß für Aristides die Gesetze sowieso 
gut und der Kritik enthoben sind.!® 

q) Athenagoras, Supplicatio 24: in einer Zwischenbemerkung wird zur 
Unterstützung der Auffassung des menschlichen freien Willens in Sachen von 
Sünde und Tugend, gesagt: ¿nel obx àv odT’Eriuäre robs dyabods xol EroAdlete 
TOÙÇ movnpoüg, el un Er’ adbtois Hv xoi h xoxo xoi Y) dpern. Der Apologet richtet 
sich hier direktan die Kaiser. Deshalb ist diese Zwischenbemerkung so wichtig, 
weil Athenagoras sich hier auf die von den Kaisern befolgte Praxis beruft; aus 
der allgemeinen Regel folgert er, dafs deshalb Sünde und Tugend im Bereich 
der freien menschlichen Wahl liegen.!? 

r) Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica VI 616 und 18 in einer Besprechung 
und Widerlegung des Glaubens an die Heimarmene. Wenn jemand daran 
glaubt, sagt er: keine Anstrengung ist nótig, denn es wird doch geschehen, was 
bestimmt ist. Und Eusebius bemerkt anschließend: 6 8& nepi vt anovödLwv N 
StiSdoxwv Y) TTPOTPENWY H éavtòv H Xov xal tò netera xai TO un meldeordaı xal TO 
ANAPTAVELV xod TÓ TE erc uv TOIS AUMOTAVOVEL, xor TÒ &rouvety TOUS xorcopO o0 orc, THIS 
ovx évapy&c EAEYXETAL TO HEV Epyov xorcoüurov Tod map hui xal tod abre&ouclon, 
To de rfjg eimapmevng Övoua avTH TUVANTWV [LOVOV;..... 18 (Die Gesetze sind 
gemacht zum Nutzen der Menschen). ti yap yey) npootáttew N dnayopebeiv Tots 
be’ etépas AVAYKNG xaticynuevoic, GAA’ o08& TOdS duapravovras denceı xoAdCew 
Ly TAP THY ATHY aitiav Yuaprmmötas, obdE Tos Ta KcAALTTA TEdTTOVEL TILAS 
&rovéyuety, àv Erdtepov noMNV altlav napéoynxev eis dvaoroAnv &ðxiaç xoi eis 
ebrrolag etouotyta. Aus der Argumentation des Euseb geht klar hervor, daß er 
annimmt, diese Regel sei allgemein anerkannt; aber durch die Gültigkeit wird 
der Glauben an die Heimarmene ausgeschlossen, denn Lob und Tadel oder 
Strafe sind nur am Platze, wenn die Menschen in freier Entscheidung Gutes 
oder Böses tun. 

s) Ps. Lysias, Oratio 2, Epitaphios in der Beschreibung einer guten Demokratie 
(17-19): Vó% TOÙÇ dyadobg TIMÕVTEÇ xod TOÙÇ KAKOÙÇ KoAdlovrec. 

t) Tatianus, Oratio ad Graecos 731-2 über den freien Willen: önwç 6 pév 
gadrog Sixatws woAdinra BU adtov Yeyovoc uoyOnpóc, ó SE Obxotoc xdpıv TÜV 
avöpayadnpartwv dElms Emawijtaı, weil er nach freiem Entschluß den Willen 
Gottes nicht übertreten hat. 


18 Die Worte über die Gesetze stehen nicht in der syrischen Übersetzung, die dadurch 
die eigentliche Pointe der Beweisführung weggelassen hat.—In den Kommentaren zu 
Aristides werden keine Parallelen notiert. 

19 Weder J. Geffcken, Zwei griechische Apologeten, Leipzig/Berlin 1907, noch andere 
Übersetzer von Athenagoras bieten dazu Kommentar. 
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Hiermit habe ich das Material zusammengestellt, soweit ich es bis jetzt 
gesammelt habe. Ich bin mir klar bewußt, daß viel mehr in der antiken Literatur 
zu finden ist, denn das hat die Erfahrung bei anderen Untersuchungen für das 
Corpus Hellenisticum wohl gezeigt. Die vorgelegten Stellen sind jedoch zahl- 
reich genug, um einige Schlüsse in Beziehung auf Róm 13 zu erlauben. 

Vorher soll jedoch noch eine andere Frage beantwortet werden. In unse- 
rer Sammlung stehen 4 Stellen aus christlichen Autoren und dabei erhebt sich 
die Frage, ob es erlaubt ist, diese als unabhángige Zeugnisse anzuführen oder 
ob sie irgendwie von Paulus, bzw. durch die christliche Tradition beeinflußt 
sind und deshalb nicht in diese Reihe gehóren. Die Antwort kann u. E. deut- 
lich sein und ist implizit schon damit gegeben, daf$ sie aufgenommen wurden 
und nicht in eine Fußnote gestellt wurden. Zur näheren Begründung dieser 
Entscheidung darf darauf hingewiesen werden, daß die Verfasser sich erstens 
nicht mit einem Zitat auf Paulus (oder den 1. Petrusbrief) berufen und daß 
zweitens die Terminologie und Formulierung so verschieden sind, daß nichts 
in die Richtung einer Entlehnung weist (die Herausgeber dieser Schriften 
geben auch keinen Verweis auf das NT). Weit wichtiger jedoch ist die Tatsache, 
daß die Regel bei den altchristlichen Autoren in Apologien steht und daß sie 
nur als Argument gebraucht wird, um etwas anderes zu beweisen. Hier war 
„common ground“ mit den heidnischen Lesern, die einer solchen Aussage 
auch zustimmten; weil man diese Auffassung auf beiden Seiten teilte, konnten 
die christlichen Apologeten den Versuch unternehmen, weiter zu kommen, 
und zwar mit einer Widerlegung des Polytheismus oder in ihrem Kampf für 
die menschliche Freiheit in sittlichen Entscheidungen. 

In der obigen Liste sind also Zeugnisse aus der Zeit vom 5. Jahrhundert v. 
Chr. bis zum 4. Jahrhundert n. Chr. zusammengestellt. Es ist klar, daß die ver- 
wendeten Worte oft nicht die gleichen sind, dafs aber derselbe Gedanke immer 
wiederkehrt, nämlich daß es zum Wesen der Obrigkeit gehört, die Bósewichter 
oder Schlechten zu strafen und die Guten zu preisen. Der Name, mit dem 
die „Obrigkeit“ angedeutet wird, mag wechseln (Archontes; Gesetze; Kaiser; 
Feldherr), die Aufgabe, die sie zu erledigen hat und der sie sich bewußt sein 
soll, ist immer die gleiche. Es ist bezeichnend, wie Titus nach dem Bericht des 
Josephus (s. o. 338) diesem Selbstgefühl mit dem Worte xóptoc Ausdruck gibt. 
Es ist auch charakteristisch, wie Philo dieses Motiv im Bild des mustergültigen 
Führers Mose als letzten Punkt erwáhnt. 

In der Aussage des Lysias (s. o. 336) ist der Gebrauch von note auffällig. In 
seiner Zeit scheint es also noch nicht allgemein anerkannt und Regel zu sein. 
Er argumentiert mit einer Tatsache, die wohl vorkommt, aber deutlich noch 
nicht eingebürgert ist. Bei Xenophon spürt man eine bestimmte Veránderung; 
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bei ihm steht es schon fest, daß die Handhaber der Gesetze dazu bestellt sind, 
so zu handeln. 

In der hellenistischen und rómischen Zeit, die sich auch in den Schriften 
Philos so gut spiegelt, ist diese Aufgabe der Obrigkeit weithin bekannt.?° 

Diese Aufgabe konnte je nach den Umständen antithetisch oder kom- 
plementár formuliert werden. Obwohl die Antithese bei den Griechen sehr 
beliebt war?! ist sie nicht die ausschließliche Form, die hier gebraucht wird. 

Es ist aus diesen Zeugnissen nicht nur deutlich, daß die Erteilung von Lob 
und Strafe als Aufgabe der guten Obrigkeit angesehen wurde, sondern auch 
weshalb sie diese Aufgabe zu erfüllen hatte. Das Ziel ist, die Bürger dadurch 
vom Bósen abzuhalten und zum Guten anzuleiten; die Regel hat einen ethi- 
schen Zweck. 

Wenn wir im Lichte dieses hellenistischen Materials den Passus in Róm 
13,3-4 wieder lesen, ist es klar, daß der Apostel mit dieser Regel bekannt ist und 
auch Bekanntschaft mit ihr voraussetzt, denn er argumentiert von dort aus.?? 
Er wollte darauf hinweisen, weshalb die Leute, die sich der Obrigkeit wider- 
setzen, ein xpipa erwarten konnten. An sich wäre es für seine Argumentation 
nicht nötig, dabei zu erwähnen, daß die Obrigkeit auch Lob spendet für die 
Leute, die das Gute tun; und deshalb hat dieser Satz immer den Exegeten 
einige Schwierigkeiten bereitet. Er wirkt hier als ein Einschub, aber von der 
allgemeinen Regel her wird diese Hinzufügung ganz verständlich. Der Apostel 
hat die Regel nicht einfach als solche übernommen, sondern sie wird, — wie 
wir das auch bei anderen, die sie verwenden, sehen—mit eigenen Worten for- 
muliert und in eigener Weise bearbeitet. 

Diese Bearbeitung zeigt sich deutlich, wenn wir diese Paulus-Stelle mit 1.Petr 
2,14 vergleichen. Im 1. Petrusbrief ist der Gedanke sehr schlicht, als Maxime 
formuliert: eis exdixynow nanonowv Enatvov dé deyadoroıwv. Paulus dagegen gibt 
eine ausführliche Umschreibung mit einer rhetorischen Frage („im Sinne eines 
abgekürzten Bedingungssatzes")?? und vor allem macht er Gebrauch von der 
direkten Anrede in der zweiten Person desSingulars. Die Häufung dieser Anrede 


20 H. Almquist, Plutarch und das Neue Testament (ASNU 15), Uppsala 1946, gibt keine 
Parallele aus Plutarch; aber ich möchte nicht ausschließen, daß bei diesem Autor noch 
einiges zu finden ist, da Almquists Sammlung nicht vollstándig ist. 

21 B.A. van Groningen, De antithese als Griekse denkvorm, in: Mededelingen van de 
Koninklijke Vlaamse Akademie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten van 
Belgié (Klasse der Letteren XV), 1953, Nr. 1. 

22 Es ist merkwürdig, daß J.J. Wettstein in seinem Novum Testamentum keine Parallelen 
angegeben hat. 

23 O. Michel, Der Brief an die Römer (MeyerK IV), Göttingen 21963, 318. 
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ist sehr bezeichnend: 0£Aetg—mo(ei—&Eeic—cot—motfjc— qoo). Darin ver- 
rät sich der Stil der Diatribe, die, wie Bultmann in seiner Jugendschrift über- 
zeugend nachgewiesen hat,?* Paulus des öfteren, namentlich im Rómerbrief, 
verwendet. Nun hat Bultmann zu unserer Stelle bemerkt, daß „vielleicht“ hier 
„die ganz gewöhnliche Neigung maßgebend (ist), allgemeine Vorschriften in 
der 2. pers. sing. zu geben“.?? Diese Bemerkung scheint mir nicht richtig. Der 
Gebrauch der rhetorischen Frage, die Häufung der 2. Person, die Ausweitung 
des Gedankens weisen alle in die Richtung einer Diskussion mit einem fin- 
gierten Interlokutor, wie sie in der Diatribe so gewöhnlich ist. Dadurch wird in 
lebendiger Weise der Hauptgedanke dem Leser vorgeführt. 

Wenn wir also feststellen, daß Paulus hier eine allen bekannte Regel bearbei- 
tet, ist das Resultat in verschiedener Hinsicht von Bedeutung. Erstens braucht 
man nicht mehr zu vermuten, daß der Apostel eine traditionelle Anschauung 
aufnimmt (s. 0. 335), sondern man sieht deutlich, von woher er sie bekommen 
hat und daß er wohl bekannt war mit dieser hellenistischen Auffassung der 
Obrigkeit. Zweitens zeigt sich, daß in dieser Sache der 1. Petrusbrief nicht von 
Paulus abhängig ist, wie oft angenommen wird, sondern daß beide Autoren 
dieselbe Anschauung gebrauchen, die schon längst vor der Entstehung des 
Christentums bekannt war. Beide Schriftsteller nebeneinander legen davon 
Zeugnis ab, daß diese Formulierung der Aufgabe der Obrigkeit von Christen 
übernommen ist. Und drittens sehen wir desto schärfer das Besondere des 
Paulus: in der hellenistischen Anschauung ist die Obrigkeit autonom, sie erteilt 
Lob und Strafe aus eigener Gesetzlichkeit, und das wird nicht weiter begründet 
als im Wohlergehen der Gemeinschaft; bei Paulus ist die Obrigkeit von Gott 
eingesetzt und auch abhängig, Gottes Instrument (0&00 8tcxovoc), womit er 
Ursprung und Begrenzung der Macht angibt; eine gute Obrigkeit soll nach die- 
ser Regel handeln (bei Josephus [s. o. 338 f.] sehen wir, wie das auch fehlgehen 
kann, und Philo [s. o. 337 f.] weist nicht umsonst auf die Übereinstimmung mit 
dem Gesetz hin). 

Mit diesem Beitrag hoffe ich gezeigt zu haben, welchen Gewinn die mühse- 
lige Arbeit am Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti bringen kann, aber vor 
allem dem verehrten Jubilar einige Freude durch dieses Zeichen des Dankes 
bereitet zu haben. 


24 R. Bultmann, Der Stil der paulinischen Predigt und die kynisch-stoische Diatribe 
(FRLANT 13), Góttingen 1910, 13 f. 66 f. 
25 Bultmann, aaO., 66 A. 1. 


Flavius Josephus 


Flavius Josephus als historischer Schriftsteller 


I Josephus, der Vernachlássigte 


Wo stehen wir heute in und mit der neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft? 

Diese Frage ist ungefáhr fünfundzwanzig Jahre nach dem Neuanfang am 
Ende des 2. Weltkriegs wohl nicht unzeitgemäß. Vor zwei Jahren veróffent- 
lichte der amerikanische Alttestamentler Childs sein Buch über die Krise der 
Biblischen Theologie, die etwa zwei Dezennien im Zentrum der ókumeni- 
schen Theologie stand, aber jetzt durch etwas anderes ersetzt wird.! Was dort 
über die Biblische Theologie im allgemeinen gesagt wird, trifft auch das neute- 
stamentliche Studium ins Herz. Wir brauchen indes nicht nach Yale zu reisen, 
um das zu hören. In diesem Jahre veröffentlichte Stuhlmacher seine „Thesen 
zur Methodologie gegenwärtiger Exegese", die er im September 1971 auf einem 
Neutestamentlertreffen vorgetragen hat; er sprach ,von einem Niedergang der 
neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft in Deutschland", von „unserer gegenwärti- 
gen exegetischen Misere“.2 Welche Reaktion dieser Vortrag ausgelöst hat, ist 
mir unbekannt; mich hat aber diese Zeichnung der Lage durch einen jüngeren 
Fachgenossen sehr beeindruckt. 

Es ist nicht meine Absicht, hier einen historischen Überblick zu geben und 
die Geschichte unserer Disziplin im letzten Vierteljahrhundert zu skizzieren. 
Auch móchte ich nicht die Richtigkeit dieser Beschreibung der Sachlage disku- 
tieren oder fragen, wie die Situation sich von einer Hochblüte zur Misere ver- 
ändert hat. Nur zwei Bemerkungen seien mir gestattet. Erstens darf doch wohl 
die Frage gestellt werden, ob man nicht seine Erwartungen zu hoch gespannt 
und die neutestamentliche Exegese mit gewisser Einseitigkeit betrieben hat 
unter Vernachlássigung bestimmter Teile dieses Fachs und anderer theolo- 
gischer Disziplinen. Zweitens: Eine christliche Theologie, die ihre Identität 
nicht verlieren will, kann und darf niemals die zentrale Stellung des Neuen 
Testaments aufgeben, und das heißt, daß die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 
weitergehen muß, unentwegt, mit dem Novum Testamentum Graece in der 
Hand— wohl in dieser Zeit, aber nicht den Moden dieser Zeit unterworfen. 

Nun kann man mit Stuhlmacher feststellen und bedauern, „daß nicht nur 
das studentische und teilweise auch das kirchliche Interesse an der Exegese 
vor allem des Neuen Testaments abnimmt und z. T. bereits sogar in eine Art 


1 B.S. Childs, Biblical Theology in Crisis, Philadelphia 1970. 
2 P.Stuhlmacher, Thesen zur Methodologie gegenwärtiger Exegese, in: Zeitschrift für die neutes- 
tamentliche Wissenschaft LXII (1972). S. 19. 
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von Argwohn umgeschlagen, sondern daß gleichzeitig auch eine Einigung 
oder wenigstens Gemeinsamkeit der Exegeten in gewichtigsten Fragen unse- 
res Faches immer mehr abhanden gekommen ist"? und versuchen, durch 
Methodenkritik die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft zur Selbstkorrektur 
zu bringen. Hoffentlich wird das Erfolg haben. Aber es besteht immer die 
Gefahr—und als Auslánder darf ich wohl sagen: vor allem in Deutschland—, 
daf$ man sich in Debatten über die Methode verliert und in den Prolegomena 
steckenbleibt. Es sollte doch stets bedacht werden, dafs die Methode ein 
Hilfsmittel ist und daß sie nicht mehr, aber auch nicht weniger Bedeutung hat 
als ein Instrument. Sie steht im Dienste des Forschers, um das Material seines 
Studiums besser kennenzulernen. 

Wenn wir jetzt über die Situation der neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft 
sprechen, dürfen wir nicht vergessen, daß in den letzten fünfundzwanzig Jahren 
innerhalb dieses Forschungsbereichs einige Entdeckungen gemacht worden 
sind, die das Material sehr erweitert haben und von solcher Bedeutung sind, 
daß dadurch die Sachlage sich vollständig geändert hat. Diese Änderungen 
sind unabhängig von bestimmten geistigen Gegenwartsströmungen, und ihr 
Einfluß ist bleibend. 

Natürlich denke ich dabei vor allem an die Entdeckungen von Qumran und 
von Nag Hammadi. Die Zeit der Sensation ist vorüber. Das Entdeckte ist in den 
festen Bestand der neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft aufgenommen; aber das 
kann nicht heißen, daß es jetzt schon seine Wirkung getan hat. Im Gegenteil 
m.E. steckt die Neuorientierung am Leitfaden dieser Entdeckungen in der neu- 
testamentlichen Forschung noch in ihren Anfángen. 

Die gnostischen Schriften sind teilweise veröffentlicht, und es besteht gute 
Hoffnung, daß in absehbarer Zeit die ganze Bibliothek zugänglich sein wird.^ 
Damit wird nicht nur eine Unmenge von neuen Fragen den Gnosis-Forschern 
vorgelegt, sondern auch die alte Frage „Gnosis und Neues Testament“ neu auf- 
gerollt. Bei aller tiefen Bewunderung und in großem Respekt vor den Studien 
von Bousset und Reitzenstein muß gesagt werden, daß ihre Arbeit und die ihrer 
Nachfolger veraltet ist, da sie gezwungen waren, mit unvollständigem Material 
zu arbeiten. Das heißt auch, daß die Konstruktionen und Hypothesen, die 
Bultmann und seine Schüler aufgebaut haben, nicht mehr aufrechtzuerhalten 
sind. Das hat natürlich bis tief in die neutestamentliche Exegese und Theologie 
hinein seine Konsequenzen. 


3 P. Stuhlmacher a.a.O., S. 18. 
4 JM. Robinson, The Coptic Gnostic Library today, in: New Testament Studies XIV (1968), 
PP- 356-401. 
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Es erübrigt sich, ausführlich über die Funde von Qumran zu sprechen. Ihre 
Bedeutung für die Interpretation des Neuen Testaments ist schon reichlich ans 
Licht gestellt. Hier soll nur auch betont werden, daf$ noch viel Material der 
Herausgabe harrt und daß wir deshalb nicht wissen, was an neuen Fragen und 
an neuem Licht noch zu erwarten ist. Aber dabei soll auch unterstrichen wer- 
den, daß diese Schriften nicht nur an sich unsere Kenntnisse über Erwarten 
erweitert, sondern daß sie auch wie eine Lawine gewirkt haben und noch wir- 
ken. Am Beispiel der Targumin kann man sich klar machen, wie sehr die Rollen 
vom Toten Meer bei schon längst bekanntem Material die Diskussion befruch- 
tet haben. In meiner Studentenzeit wußte man vielleicht, daß es so etwas wie 
späte aramäische Paraphrasen des Alten Testaments gab. Aber wer zog sie in 
Betracht oder versuchte, sie zu verwerten? Jetzt hat sich die Lage stark geän- 
dert, und die Targumin werden als wichtige Zeugen der exegetischen Tradition 
des Judentums geschátzt. Mutatis mutandis kónnte man so auch von den 
Anregungen sprechen, die Qumran auf das Studium der Apokryphen und der 
Pseudepigraphen oder auf die Septuaginta-Forschung augeübt hat und noch 
weiter ausüben wird. 

Weil wir das Neue Testament nicht „doketisch“ betrachten, sondern seine 
Botschaft sprachlich und historisch in seinem Kontext lesen, um imstande zu 
sein, sie wirklich zu verstehen und für die Gegenwart auszulegen, sind diese 
Entdeckungen, die uns diesen Kontext besser kennen lehren, von hóchster 
Wichtigkeit und zwingen zur Revision alter Positionen. Es handelt sich hier 
eben nicht nur um eine einfache Addition neuer Daten, die sich einfach in 
die alten Schemata einfügen lassen, sondern um ein genaueres Verständnis, 
weil wir nun die Umwelt des Neuen Testaments besser überschauen. Dabei 
haben wir nur die am wenigsten erwarteten und größten Entdeckungen 
ins Auge gefaßt und nicht einmal erwähnt, was z. B. durch die Archäologie 
zutage gefórdert ist. Auch geht die schon früher angefangene Arbeit am rab- 
binischen Schrifttum weiter, und selbst da hat man oft den Eindruck, daß wir 
noch in den Anfängen stecken. 

Wir Menschen, vor allem in dieser Zeit, die wir erstaunliche Entdeckungen 
in den Naturwissenschaften und Umwälzungen in den sozialen Verhältnissen 
miterlebt haben, sind geneigt, von allem, was „neu“ ist oder heißt, fasziniert 
zu sein. Wir dürfen jedoch in unserer neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft nicht 
vergessen, daß es auch viele Quellen gibt, die schon längst bekannt sind, 
jedenfalls dem Namen nach, aber noch bei weitem nicht vollstándig ausge- 
nutzt sind. So habe ich bei meiner Arbeit am CORPUS HELLENISTICUM NOVI 
TESTAMENTI die Erfahrung gemacht, daf$ bei den klassischen Autoren, die 
schon seit der Renaissance-Zeit veróffentlicht sind, noch viel zu finden ist, was 
für die Interpretation des Neuen Testaments fruchtbar gemacht werden kann. 
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Das geht allerdings nicht immer gewissermaßen in direkter Weise vor sich, 
so daß man unmittelbar eine „erklärende Parallele“ in die Hand bekommt, 
sondern oft indirekt, wenn námlich ganze Lebens- oder Gedankenkomplexe 
zum Vorschein kommen, auf deren Hintergrund neutestamentliche Aussagen 
schárfer hervortreten. 

Die Weisheit in dem Vers: ,Wer den Dichter will verstehen, muß in 
Dichters Lande gehen" ist nicht veraltet; sie gilt vielleicht für unser Studium 
des Neuen Testaments heute mehr als zuvor. Wenn wir auf die Sprache der 
Apostel hóren wollen, heifst das, dafs wir ihre Sprache und nicht ein fremdes 
Deutsch, Holländisch oder Englisch hören müssen, und diese Sprache lernt 
man nur durch das Lesen von antiken zeitgenóssischen Quellen. In dieser Zeit, 
in der auch in West-Europa die Kenntnisse der klassischen Sprachen immer 
mehr abnehmen und fast zum Verschwinden verdammt sind, ist es für die 
Bibelwissenschaft sicher notwendig, sich immer wieder darüber klar zu wer- 
den, daß richtige Exegese nur möglich ist, wenn man unermüdlich den Weg 
AD FONTES sucht und geht und die alte Wahrheit, die von den Reformatoren 
und Humanisten entdeckt wurde, nicht verliert, sondern sie sich immer zuei- 
gen macht: „So lieb nu alls uns das Euangelion ist, so hart last uns uber den 
Sprachen hallten.... Ja wo wyrs versehen, das wyr (da Gott fur sey) die sprachen 
faren lassen, so werden wir... das Euangelion verlieren . . . “5 Dieser Weg ist oft 
lang, mühsam und schwierig, aber auch freudenvoll und lohnend. Auch für uns 
gilt das Wort aus dem Matthäusevangelium: „Darum ist jeder Schriftgelehrte, 
der ein Jünger für die Himmelsherrschaft wurde, einem Hausherrn gleich, der 
aus seinem Schatz Neues und Altes hervorholt" (Matth. 13:52; Übersetzung von 
J. Schniewind). Alte Quellen, die noch nicht ausgeschópft sind, und neue, die 
erst in dieser Zeit entdeckt wurden, sind in reichem Maße da und sollten nutz- 
bar gemacht werden. Deshalb ist es, trotz dessen, was ich soeben über unsere 
Zeit gesagt habe, für den Neutestamentler eine hoffnungsreiche Zeit, in der 
man mit Freude arbeiten kann. 

Wo stehen wir also mit der neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft? Meine 
Antwort ist: vor einem Neuanfang; denn viele neue Fragen werden erst jetzt am 
sich ausdehnenden Material entdeckt, und dadurch muß, was schon gefunden 
wurde, wieder neu taxiert werden. 

Ich móchte das Wort ,Neuanfang" unterstreichen; denn es ist ein genauer 
Ausdruck meiner Ansicht. Nach etwa 45 Jahren der Arbeit auf diesem Gebiet, 
bin ich nicht in der Stimmung des Predigers: „Es gibt nichts Neues unter 
der Sonne“ oder des Psalmisten: „Das Meiste daran ist Mühsal und Beschwer“. 


5 M. Luther, An die Ratsherrn aller Städte deutsches Lands, in: Luthers Werke in Auswahl, ed. 
O. Clemen, Bd. 11, Berlin 1929, S. 451. 
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Der Dienst am Worte ist auch in dieser Zeit, auch in diesem Fachgebiet, voll 
von Verheifsung und reich an Hoffnung. Möchte sich etwas von der Freude, die 
in ,Gabe und Aufgabe" geschenkt ist, auch in diesen Vorlesungen zeigen und 
andere, Jüngere, zur Mitarbeit inspirieren! 

Dies alles móchte ich gern einmal óffentlich aussprechen, nicht weil es 
unbekannt ist, sondern weil es in den Verwirrungen dieser Zeit notwendig 
ist, bestimmte Tatsachen nicht aus dem Auge zu verlieren und sich nicht in 
die Irre leiten zu lassen. Aber jetzt Schluß mit Allgemeinheiten! ‚Willst du 
dich am Ganzen erquicken, so mußt du das Ganze im Kleinsten erblicken‘, 
schrieb Goethe einmal, und das gilt auch für unsere wissenschaftliche Arbeit. 
Das Thema unserer Vorlesungen versucht „das Ganze“ des vorher Gesagten an 
einem bestimmten Beispiel zu exemplifizieren, obwohl es bestimmt nicht „das 
Kleinste“ ist. 

Wie verknüpfen sich in diesem Fall Ende und Neuanfang? Es scheint mir 
hier in Münster eigentlich ganz einfach, und damit ist auch das Thema gege- 
ben, mit dem das vorher Gesagte über die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft 
exemplifiziert werden kann. 

Sie alle wissen, wie hier im Institutum Judaicum Delitzschianum in den 
vergangenen Jahren intensiv daran gearbeitet worden ist, eine mit einem 
Lexikon verbundene Konkordanz zu Flavius Josephus zu schaffen. Nachdem 
Abraham Schalit bereits vor einiger Zeit das Namenregister in der Form 
eines Namenwörterbuchs als ein vorzügliches Arbeitsinstrument herausge- 
bracht hat,® steht jetzt der erste Band der Konkordanz unmittelbar vor dem 
Erscheinen.’ Daneben hat uns einer der Mitarbeiter, Heinz Schreckenberg, 
mit zwei wertvollen Büchern beschenkt.® Aber das alles ist erst eine &mapyy 
von dem, was noch kommen und einen neuen Aufschwung des Josephus- 
Studiums ermöglichen wird. Die Anzeichen dafür sind auch anderswo 
wahrnehmbar, so im Institutum Judaicum in Tübingen, beim Corpus Judaeo- 
Hellenisticum in Halle oder in einem Beitrag des amerikanischen Forschers 
L.H. Feldman.? So werden nun die Grundlagen gelegt, die es ermóglichen 


6 KH. Rengstorf (ed. A complete Concordance to FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, Supplement I: 
Namenwörterbuch zu Flavius Josephus von A. Schalit, Leiden 1968. 

7 [Inwischen erschienen: K.H. Rengstorf (ed.), A complete Concordance to FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 
Vol. I: A-A, Leiden 1973. Vol. II: E-K, Leiden 1975]. 

8 H.Schreckenberg, Bibliographie zu Flavius Josephus (Arbeiten zur Literatur und Geschichte 
des hellenistischen Judentums I), Leiden 1968.—H. Schreckenberg, Die Flavius-Josephus- 
Tradition in Antike und Mittelalter (ALGH] V), Leiden 1972. 

9 L.H. Feldman, Hellenizations in Josephus' Portrayal of Man's Decline, in: J. NEUSNER (ed.), 
Religions in Antiquity, Essays in Memory of ERWIN RAMDSDELL GOODENOUGH, Leiden 1968, 
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sollen, diesen bedeutenden Schriftsteller und Zeitgenossen der ersten christli- 
chen Generation wirklich zu studieren und auszuwerten. 

Josephus ist, seit er seine Schriften veróffentlichte, niemals wie so man- 
cher Autor des Altertums der Vergessenheit anheimgefallen. Die Testimonia 
Veterum, die Heinz Schreckenberg mit großer Umsicht so vollständig gesam- 
melt hat, und die vielen Handschriften und Übersetzungen aus Altertum und 
Mittelalter, die in seinem Buch angegeben sind, geben davon ein beredtes 
Zeugnis. Bereits Eusebius hat Josephus in seiner „Kirchengeschichte“ rühm- 
lich erwähnt (H.E. III 9,2); er nennt ihn den berühmtesten Mann unter sei- 
nen Landsleuten auch bei den Rómern, der durch eine Statue in Rom geehrt 
wurde und dessen Werke der Aufnahme in die (öffentliche) Bibliothek für 
würdig erachtet wurden. Durch Hieronymus (De Viris Illustribus 13) wurde dies 
Ruhmeszeugnis wiederholt und weit verbreitet.!° Vor einigen Jahren hätten 
wir feiern können, daß schon im Jahre 1470 die lateinische Übersetzung sei- 
ner Werke zum erstenmal zum Druck befórdert und damit in die Reihe der 
ersten gedruckten Texte aufgenommen wurde. Der griechische Text folgte 
nach einem Dreivierteljahrhundert in dem berühmten Verlag des Frobenius 
in Basel (1544), und seitdem ist er immer wieder gelesen und benutzt worden. 

Mir wurde einmal erzählt, daß es im Wohnzimmer vornehmer Häuser 
in den Niederlanden im 18. Jahrhundert immer zwei Pulte gab: auf dem 
einen lag die ,Statenvertaling", die offizielle holländische Bibelübersetzung, 
auf dem andern eine Josephus-Ausgabe. Vielleicht wäre es etwas übertrie- 
ben, wollte man annehmen, daß es überall so war; immerhin ist, was wir 
da hóren, bezeichnend für die hohe Wertschátzung, die dem jüdischen 
Geschichtsschreiber entgegengebracht wurde. Aber vor etwa hundert Jahren 
stellte der berühmte holländische Theologe J.J. van Oosterzee fest, daß zu 
seiner Zeit eine andere Lage eingetreten war:!! das Buch par excellence zur 
Auslegung der Bibel waren die Werke des Josephus nun nicht mehr. Natürlich 
bedeutet das nicht, daß er vergessen wurde. Was wären Emil Schürer und 
andere Verfasser Neutestamentlicher Zeitgeschichten ohne Josephus? Seine 
Schriften sind und bleiben anerkanntermaßen eine Quelle ersten Ranges für 
die Geschichte Palästinas in der Zeit zwischen etwa 200 v. Chr. und 100 n. Chr. 
Man kann nur wünschen, daß auch für andere Teile des römischen Reiches 
wie Syrien und Kleinasien solche Schatzháuser mit historischem Material zur 
Verfügung stánden! 


10 — H.Schreckenberg, Flavius-Josephus-Tradilion, S. 94. 
11  JJ.van Oosterzee. Aanbevelend woord, in: Al de werken van Flavius Josephus, bewerkt door 
W.A. Terwagt 3, Dordrecht 1868 (die Seiten dieser Einleitung sind nicht numeriert). 
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Josephus ist und wird immer wieder benutzt und zitiert; wer kann zahlen- 
mäßig ausdrücken, wie oft das geschehen ist?! Und doch läßt sich fragen, ob 
der vielzitierte Historiker auch wirklich gekannt wird. Ist er nicht viel mehr 
Lieferant von Daten als verantwortungsvoller Autor? Hat man seine Schriften 
wirklich gelesen, exegesiert und in richtiger Weise ausgeschópft? 

Wir sind Heinz Schreckenberg zu großem Dank verpflichtet, daß er uns eine 
vorzügliche Bibliographie der Josephus-Forschung in die Hand gegeben hat. 
Aber gibt dies Buch von rund 300 Seiten über die Arbeit in fünf Jahrhunderten 
nicht zu denken, wenn wir daneben die erstaunliche Produktivität sehen, die 
die Funde von Qumran in fünfundzwanzig Jahren hervorgerufen haben? Ist 
das, was hinsichtlich Josephus geleistet wurde, demgegenüber eigentlich nicht 
sehr wenig? 

Hat Josephus es uns vielleicht zu einfach gemacht? Natürlich ruft die hand- 
schriftliche Überlieferung seiner Werke nicht so viele Probleme hervor wie 
die Fetzen und abgerissenen Rollen, die aus den Hóhlen am Toten Meer ans 
Licht kamen. Die Entzifferung und Erschließung der Qumran-Texte war eine 
große Herausforderung und wird es vorläufig wohl auch bleiben. Für Josephus 
scheint die Lage ganz anders zu sein. Hat man da nicht die mustergültige 
Ausgabe von Benedikt Niese? Gilt da nicht: Niesius edidit, causa finita!? Indes 
führt Heinz Schreckenberg viele bedeutende Gelehrte an, die sich kritisch zu 
Nieses Edition geäußert haben, und er hofft, „die aus Unkenntnis noch vie- 
lerorts verbreitete Ansicht zu revidieren, daf$ Nieses Edition beinahe kanoni- 
sche Geltung beanspruchen könne“.!? Es regt demgegenüber zum Nachdenken 
an, wenn man erfährt, daß eine der letzten Äußerungen des verdienstvollen 
Herausgebers selbst zu seinem Werk lautet: „It need hardly be said that the 
work of textual criticism is still far from complete; it is only now, in fact, that it 
can really begin.?? Das wurde vor mehr als 60 Jahren geschrieben, und die hier 
gestellte Aufgabe ist noch nicht erfüllt, ja sogar nicht einmal ernst in Angriff 
genommen worden. Aber ich möchte hier nicht wiederholen, was bereits so 
deutlich und überzeugend von Heinz Schreckenberg ausgeführt worden ist.!* 

Hat Josephus es uns zu leicht gemacht? In Qumran wurden und werden 
neue Texte entdeckt, und das Neue übt immer ungeheuere Anziehungskraft 
aus, während Josephus, nun ja, schon so lange, beinahe langweilig lange 
bekannt ist. Zudem: Qumran gab viele sprachliche und exegetische Probleme 
auf, der jüdische Historiker aber schrieb ein klares Griechisch ohne viele 
Schwierigkeiten. Und doch läßt sich fragen, ob wir wirklich schon erfaßt 


12  H.Schreckenberg, Flavius-Josephus-Tradition, S. 5. 
13 H. Schreckenberg, a.a.O., S. 4. 
14 H. Schreckenberg, a.a.O., S. 5 ff. 
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haben, was Josephus seinen Zeitgenossen, seinen Adressaten zu verstehen gab. 
Ich werde später an einigen Beispielen erläutern, wieviel in dieser Hinsicht 
noch zu tun ist. 

Man kann nicht sagen, daf$ dieser Repräsentant des Judentums— denn 
so hat Josephus sich doch selbst betrachtet—in der zweiten Hälfte des 1. 
Jahrhunderts—also als Zeitgenosse der Kirche in der ersten und zweiten 
Generation—an dem Aufschwung, den die Studien dieser Zeit in unserem 
Jahrhundert genommen haben, einen nennenswerten Anteil gehabt hat. 
Wenn man die Bibliographie durchbláttert und eine grobe Einteilung macht, 
dann sieht man, daß die Periode bis 1900 den Raum von 138 Seiten einnimmt, 
daß die Abhandlungen aus der Zeit 1900-1945 auf 103 Seiten gebracht werden 
und die, welche zwischen 1945 und 1970 erschienen sind, auf 71 Seiten. Das 
ist natürlich eine sehr grobe Einteilung; aber sie ist m. E. doch wohl ziemlich 
aufschlußreich für die wirkliche Sachlage: Der Fluß geht weiter, aber sehr, sehr 
ruhig. Es ist auch interessant zu sehen, daß bestimmte Themata immer wieder 
verhandelt werden, vor allem natürlich das Testimonium Flavianum über Jesus 
und auch Josephus’ Berichte über die jüdischen haireseis; vielleicht könnte 
man noch seine Berichte über die Stellung der Juden im Römischen Reich hin- 
zufügen. Aber ausführliche Bücher und Studien sind ihm und seinen Werken 
ziemlich selten gewidmet worden. Das eine oder das andere Thema wurde auf- 
gegriffen, und das Resultat solcher Untersuchungen wurde auch zur Kenntnis 
genommen; aber das war dann auch alles. 

Nun gut, Josephus wird richtig als ein Vertreter des hellenistischen 
Judentums bezeichnet. Wird er aber auch als solcher gewürdigt? Wenn man 
einen Vergleich mit Philo anstellt, ist das Ergebnis doch sehr auffallend und 
gereicht in jeder Hinsicht Josephus zum Nachteil. Man kann natürlich auch 
sagen, daß der Historiker Josephus eben kein Philosoph war, deshalb nicht so 
befruchtend gewirkt hat wie der Alexandriner und auch nicht Anlaß gab, sei- 
nem Verhältnis zu Vorgängern und Zeitgenossen nachzuspüren. 

Daran ist gewiß etwas Richtiges. Hat man es sich aber nicht trotzdem mit 
Josephus bisher etwas zu leicht gemacht? 

Ein Historiker, vor allem im Altertum, ist nicht nur ein Darsteller und 
Übermittler von Geschichte und Geschichten. Er hat mehr zu sagen; er hat 
eine Botschaft für das eine oder andere Niveau der menschlichen Existenz zu 
bringen, nicht zum Vergnügen, sondern zum gemeinen Nutzen. Jedenfalls hat 
Josephus selbst sich so gesehen, wie aus der Vorrede zu seinen Antiquitates 
hervorgeht. Ein Historiker kann mit anderen Fachgenossen verglichen wer- 
den, und Josephus hat sogar selbst deutlich ausgesprochen, daß er sich mit 
bestimmten anderen Historikern in Konkurrenz weiß. Josephus steht auch mit 
den geistigen Strömungen seiner Zeit in enger Beziehung, und auch in dieser 
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Hinsicht ist noch weit mehr zu unternehmen, als es in dem schon sechzig Jahre 
alten Buch von B. Brüne!5 geschehen ist. Vor allem sollten die Anschauungen 
des Josephus als die eines hellenistischen Juden viel mehr in der Weite und 
in der Tiefe dargestellt werden, als das in Adolf Schlatters vor vierzig Jahren 
erschienenem und verdienstvollem Werk!® geschah. Wenn ich also die bis 
heute geleistete Arbeit an Josephus durchmustere, dann kann nur der Schluß 
gezogen werden, daß sie in manchen Stücken zwar sehr nützlich ist, daß aber 
noch sehr viel im kleinen wie im großen zu tun übrig geblieben ist, ja daß 
man eigentlich ruhig sagen kann, er sei vernachlässigt. Man braucht, um noch 
dies hervorzuheben, nur einen Vergleich zwischen dem Studium der Werke 
des jüdischen Historikers und dem des zeitgenóssischen I. Klemensbriefes 
zu ziehen, um den Unterschied zu sehen und zu sagen, daß hier nur erst ein 
kleiner Anfang gemacht worden ist—salvo honore derer, die hierzu ihre Kraft 
gegeben haben. 

Woher nun stammt diese Vernachlässigung eigentlich? Eine Ursache 
wurde schon oben erwáhnt: Josephus als Historiker scheint es einem leicht 
zu machen; denn er schreibt seine Erzáhlungen in einem nicht sehr schwieri- 
gen Griechisch, und deshalb scheinen ausführliche Kommentare überflüssig 
zu sein. 

Bemerkenswerterweise hat Heinz Schreckenberg noch auf einen weiteren 
Grund hingewiesen, wenn er sich fragt, in welches Fachgebiet Josephus eigent- 
lich hineingehöre.!” Ist er nicht etwa— wie wir sagen— zwischen zwei Stühle 
gefallen, nämlich die Alte Geschichte und die Theologie? 

Vielleicht kann man sogar noch mehr nennen. Ich muß allerdings beken- 
nen, daß ich die hier aufgeworfene Frage etwas unangebracht finde, weil sie 
von einer falschen Voraussetzung ausgeht. Studienobjekte sind nämlich nicht 
bestimmten Fachgebieten unterworfen, sondern umgekehrt: Fachgebiete 
sind ihrem Wesen nach Notbehelfe, die aus unserer Beschränktheit, die nicht 
alles umfassen kann, erwachsen, weil Spezialisierung nur einem besseren 
Erfassen des Ganzen dient. Glücklicherweise gibt es heute im ganzen Gebiet 
der Wissenschaft ein tieferes Verständnis für die Wichtigkeit interdisziplinärer 
Untersuchungen. Beim Studium des Josephus soll man deshalb nicht fragen, 
in welches Fachgebiet er eigentlich gehórt, sondern von welchem Fach oder 
von welchen Fáchern man die nótigen Informationen bekommen kann, um 


15 B. Brüne, Flavius Josephus und seine Schriften in ihrem Verhältnis zum Judentume, zur 
griechisch-rómischen Welt und zum Christentume mit griechischer Wortkordanz zum Neuen 
Testamente und I. Clemensbriefe nebst Sach- und Namen-Verzeichnis. Gütersloh 1913. 

16 A. Schlatter. Die Theologie des Judentums nach dem Bericht des Josefus, Gütersloh 1932. 

17  H.Schreckenberg, Bibliographie, S. VIII f. 
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ihn zu erklären. Auch hier muß nicht weniger als in der Gnosis-Forschung, 
wo es selbstverstándlich geworden ist, aus vielen Richtungen die Aufhellung 
kommen. 

Es darf wohl noch einiges mehr angemerkt werden. Für die klassische 
Philologie gehórt Josephus natürlich in die Spátzeit der griechischen Literatur 
undhier wieder nicht eben zu den interessantesten Autoren; nicht ohne Folgen 
hat die griechische Literatur der Kaiserzeit, soweit sie nicht für die Philosophie 
von Bedeutung ist, lange Zeit unter dem Verdikt ,nicht-klassisch" gestanden. 
Andererseits hat man bei den Theologen oft den Eindruck, daß es ihnen sehr 
schwer fällt, über den Zaun ihres jüdisch-christlichen Erbes hinauszuschauen, 
selbst wenn der Gegenstand, der ihrer Aufmerksamkeit wert ist, ganz nahe, 
allerdings vielleicht ein wenig um die Ecke liegt. 

Im Falle desJosephus kommt noch ein besonderes Handikap dazu. Der eng- 
lische Forscher Thackeray, der sich große Verdienste um Josephus erworben 
hat—im Vorübergehen darf wohl bemerkt werden, daß er weder Theologe 
noch klassischer Philologe war, sondern ein Regierungsbeamter— schrieb 
in seinem Buch „Josephus, the Man and the Historian“ in bezug auf die 
Antiquitates: „I may pass lightly over the earlier portion, based mainly on the 
Biblical record.?* Obwohl er später näher über den biblischen Text und seine 
Interpretation bei Josephus spricht, ist es doch merkwürdig, daf$ er hier nur 
wie nebenbei von den ersten elf Büchern dieses Werkes, d. h. von mehr als 
der Hálfte, spricht. Das erscheint mir in gewisser Hinsicht als bezeichnend. 
Man hat eben doch so ein leichtes, undeutliches Gefühl: Hier gilt es nur wenig 
oder gar nichts zu lernen, da wir Josephus' Quelle zur Hand haben und ein 
Auszug, wie er ihn liefert, hóchstens eine Paraphrase, nichts Ergiebiges ist. Es 
ist ja auch so: Wenn man mehr von Mose oder David oder über die Kónigszeit 
wissen möchte, wird man schnell enttäuscht; denn der Historiker aus dem 
letzten Viertel des I. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. hatte eben kein anderes Material als 
das, was das Alte Testament enthält. Ist das aber der einzige oder wichtigste 
Gesichtspunkt? Ich denke: nein. Man darf einen so großen Komplex, der für 
Josephus selbst so bedeutsam war, faktisch nicht außer Betracht lassen, wie 
es oft geschieht. Ich bin fest überzeugt, daß genaue Interpretation gerade 
dieser Bücher uns viel Belehrung schenken wird, zwar nicht über Mose und 
David, wohl aber über Josephus und seine Botschaft, und das ist doch höchst 
wichtig. Hoffentlich wird sich also die hier beschriebene Lage in der Zukunft 
ändern! Jedenfalls ist es die Absicht dieser Vorlesungen, dazu beizutragen und 
einige Pfade zu weisen. Dabei bin ich dessen gewiß, daß das Erscheinen der 
Konkordanz ein unentbehrliches und fruchtbares Hilfsmittel für die Forschung 


18  H.StJ. Thackeray, Josephus. The Man and the Historian, New York 1929, p. 58. 
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sein wird. Denn nach meinem Dafürhalten kann noch sehr vieles von den 
Äckern des Josephus geerntet werden, das zu einem besseren Verständnis sei- 
ner Zeit und deren geistigen Strómungen beitragen kann. 

Soeben sprachen wir von der Vernachlässigung der ersten elf Bücher der 
Antiquitates Judaicae. Dazu móchte ich es natürlich nicht unterlassen, zu 
erwähnen, daß etliche Stücke aus ihnen bereits gründlich bearbeitet worden 
sind. Vor allem denke ich dabei an die Bearbeitung der Joseph-Geschichte 
durch Martin Braun und Hans Spródowsky.9?Auch ist die umfangreiche 
Monographie über Josephus’ Verwendung des Aristeasbriefs von André 
Pelletier zu erwáhnen.?? Im ersten Falle ist das Studium den literarischen und 
den kulturellen Problemen gewidmet, im zweiten den sprachlichen. Aus die- 
sen Arbeiten geht klar hervor, wie viel noch auf anderen Gebieten zu tun, aber 
auch wie vielversprechend die Arbeit ist. In den nächsten Vorlesungen möchte 
ich meinerseits versuchen, dies auf etwas anderen Wegen an Hand von zwei 
Beispielen zu zeigen. 

Am Ende dieser ersten Vorlesung scheint es mir angebracht zu sein, 
zunächst an Hand einiger Beispiele nachzuweisen, wie durch ein genaues 
Beobachten des Wortgebrauchs die Sprache unseres Historikers erhellt und 
wie Zusammenhänge seines Denkens und seiner Kultur zum Vorschein 
gebracht werden kónnen. 

Das erste Beispiel ist dem Proómium der Antiquitates entlehnt (8 9-11). 
In dieser Vorrede sagt Josephus, daß er von verschiedenen Seiten ermun- 
tert worden sei, die alte Geschichte seines Volkes zu beschreiben. Bei seinen 
Überlegungen, ob er es tun solle oder nicht, hat er sich auch die Frage über- 
legt, was seine Voreltern getan hátten: Wáren sie bereit gewesen, den Inhalt 
der Heiligen Schriften mitzuteilen (ei neradıdovaı tv morovtwv Tj0eAov)? Er 
denkt dann daran, wie die Septuaginta zustande gekommen ist: wie der ägyp- 
tische Kónig den Hohenpriester gebeten hatte, das jüdische Gesetz und seine 
Staatsbegründung in die griechische Sprache zu übersetzen, und wie der 
Hohepriester, der in der Tugend hinter niemand zurückstand, „dem König die- 
sen Nutzen zu genießen nicht mißgönnte und es doch bestimmt verweigert 
haben würde, wenn es in unserem Volk nicht Tradition gewesen wáre, von die- 
sen herrlichen Sachen nichts geheim zu halten" (t nposipnnevw BaoWel tadty¢ 
Amoradonı THs wperelac odx Epdövnge, ndvrwg dvreinav dv el un TeTPLOV HV hui TO 


19 M. Braun, Griechischer Roman und hellenistische Geschichtsschreibung. Frankfurt am 
Main 1934; H. Spródowsky, Die Hellenisierung der Geschichte von Joseph in Ägypten hei 
Flavius Josephus. Greifswald 1937. 

20 A. Pelletier, Flavius Josèphe adaptateur de la Lettre d’Aristee. Une réaction atticisante contre 
la KOINE, Paris 1962. 
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undev £yetv xv xov drtöppntov). Deshalb faßt Josephus den Entschluß, dem 
Vorbild des Hohenpriesters zu folgen. Auf den ersten Blick scheint hier nichts 
Besonderes vorzuliegen, sondern nur ein kurzer Hinweis auf die Entstehung 
der Septuaginta. Aber der Schein trügt. Josephus verwendet hier vier Wórter, 
die, im Licht ihrer Zeit gelesen, zu einem einzigen Gedankenkomplex gehóren: 
pexotót8óvot. —cqp£Aetoa—o0x éqOóvroe— AöppnToV. 

In einer Untersuchung über &p9övws neradtöwpı habe ich kürzlich das 
Material aus der antiken Literatur zum Beweis dieser These vorgelegt.?! 
Das braucht hier nicht wiederholt zu werden. Jetzt genügt es, das Resultat 
zusammenzufassen: Wie bekannt, gab es in der Antike eine weitverbreitete 
Geheimwissenschaft, deren Kenntnis von den Inhabern (Priestern, Magiern, 
Weisheitslehrern) streng gehütet und keinem Uneingeweihten zugänglich 
gemacht wurde. Von Leuten, die im Gegensatz hierzu großzügig und uneigen- 
nützig all ihr Heilswissen zum Nutzen ihrer Mitmenschen zur Verfügung stell- 
ten, wurde gesagt, daß sie &p8övws verführen. Das eben, so wird jetzt gegen 
diesen Hintergrund ganz klar, sagt Josephus hier von den Juden in Beziehung 
auf ihre Heiligen Schriften. Bei ihnen war es eben Tradition (r&tptov), nichts 
geheim (andppytov, bekannter Terminus der Mysteriensprache) zu halten. 
Diese Versicherung, daf$ die Heilslehre der Juden immer ganz offen den 
Griechen mitgeteilt wurde, hat natürlich auch eine polemische Spitze im 
Strudel der geistigen Strömungen der Zeit. Josephus übernimmt sie für seine 
Person am Anfang seiner Geschichtsschreibung. Sie enthält für ihn die uner- 
läßliche Autorisierung zu seinem Werk aus seinem jüdischen Erbe heraus und 
ist zugleich ein Hinweis auf seine Zuverlässigkeit. 

Ein zweites Beispiel entnehmen wir der Danielsgeschichte (Ant. Jud. X 241). 
Es handelt sich um die Wiedergabe der Szene durch Josephus, in der der Kónig 
Belsazar dem Daniel sein Angebot machte, als er von seinen Magiern keine 
Deutung der geheimnisvollen Buchstaben auf der Mauer bekommen konnte 
(Dan. 5,5 ff.). Der Prophet schlágt das Angebot des Fürsten, der ihm viele herr- 
liche Geschenke anbietet, mit den Worten aus: tà döuatd cov col Eotw, xal THY 
Swpecv this oixlag cou Er£pw dög (Vs. 17 Theodotion). Josephus paraphrasiert den 
Satz in dieser Weise: ,Daniel ersuchte ihn, die Geschenke für sich zu behal- 
ten, und fügte hinzu: Denn das Weise und Góttliche ist unbestechlich und hilft 
unentgeltlich den Bedürftigen" (tò yap coqóv xoi Belov ddwpoddxytov elvaı xoi 
Tpoixot TOUS Seopevous o peAsiv). Von diesem Zusatz liest man im Alten Testament 


21 W.C. van Unnik, ADGBONOX METAAIAOMI, in: Mededelingen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse 
Academie voor Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten van België, Klasse der Letteren, 
XXXIII (1971), nr. 4, Brussel 1971 (über Josephus, blz. 31-34). 
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kein Wort, und doch macht er mit seiner oratio obliqua den Eindruck, als ob er 
zu der Rede Daniels dort gehórte. 

Woher stammt dieser Zusatz? Natürlich aus der Feder des Josephus. Aber 
weshalb hat er ihn hinzugefügt? Es mag scheinen, er habe in dieser Weise eine 
unbegreifliche Tat oder eine anscheinende Unhóflichkeit Daniels zu erláutern 
versuchen wollen. Aber damit ist nicht das Richtige getroffen. Es handelt sich 
hier um die Auslegung eines Orakels, und Daniel ist ein Instrument zu seiner 
Erklärung; denn „der göttliche Geist steht ihm bei, und er allein ist am besten 
im Stande herauszufinden, was den anderen nicht in den Sinn kommt“ (8 239). 
Die ihm angebotenen Schátze kónnten den Charakter von Bestechungsgeld 
haben. Nun gab es im Altertum einen heftigen Kampf, ob man für geistige 
Gaben Geld annehmen dürfe, was meistens verneint wurde, und es gab viele 
Geschichten von der Bestechlichkeit der Orakel, so auch in den berühmten 
Worten des Sophocles, Antigone 1055: TO pavtixòv yàp máv quAdpyupov yEvog.?? 
Im Hinblick auf diese geläufige Auffassung seiner Zeitgenossen hat Josephus 
seine Zugabe formuliert: Der Gott Daniels wie des Josephus ist nicht wie die 
Orakelgótter des Hellenismus bestechlich; er gibt und hilft umsonst. Wieder 
wird, wenn die Aussage in ihrem richtigen Kontext gelesen wird, die polemi- 
sche und konfessionelle Spitze sichtbar. Josephus brauchte das nicht speziell 
zu unterstreichen; denn seine Leser waren mit dieser Frage bekannt. 

Als drittes Beispiel nehme ich das weithin bekannte Zeugnis des Josephus 
über die Bücher seiner Heiligen Schrift, c. Apionem I 8. Diese Stelle wird in 
allen Einleitungen zum Alten Testament erwáhnt; aber sie ist m. W. nie speziell 
unter dem Gesichtspunkt der Terminologie untersucht worden. Und doch ist 
sie in dieser Hinsicht so ergiebig, daß wir sie nicht nur hier, sondern auch in 
den beiden folgenden Vortrágen betrachten müssen. Es nimmt natürlich nicht 
wunder, dafs der Verfasser in dieser direkten Apologie seines Volkes, die aus der 
Auseinandersetzung mit einem hellenistischen Rhetor geboren ist, sich der 
Terminologie seines Gegners wie seines Leserkreises bedient und daß deshalb 
die Beziehungen zum Sprachgebrauch des Hellenismus hier sehr wichtig sind. 
Man kann sich nur darüber wundern, daß dem noch kaum Aufmerksamkeit 
geschenkt worden ist. 

Aber nun zur Sache, auf die es hier ankommt! Im Eingang seiner Verteidi- 
gungsrede legt Josephus dar, daß die grundlegenden Schriften seines Volkes 
viel älter sind als die der Griechen und daß sie mit höchster Sorgfalt gepflegt 
und tradiert sind. An unserer Stelle betont er, daß diese Schriften durch 
góttliche Inspiration zustande gekommen sind, und nennt noch ein zweites 


22 Das hierzu gehórige Quellenmaterial hoffe ich in einer Abhandlung unter dem Titel 
„Evangelium gratis dandum" zu veröffentlichen. 
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Charakteristikum: „In diesen Schriften besteht keine Disharmonie“ (hte rıvös 
Ev Tots ypapopevots Evodang dtapwviac), und etwas weiter: „Bei uns besteht keine 
Unzahl von Büchern, die ohne Einklang und miteinander unverträglich sind“ 
(od uupıddes BıßAlwv cici nap’ uiv douupwvwv xot noxouevwv), und darin sieht 
er ein Zeichen der Zuverlässigkeit. Daneben möchte ich—um nur einiges zu 
nennen, erwähnen, was er später in diesem Zusammenhang schreibt. In I 143 
f. sagt er nach Anführung des babylonischen Historikers Berossos, daß seine 
Geschichte als zuverlässig (&ķiónıotov) betrachtet werden könne, weil in den 
Archiven der Phönizier damit übereinstimmende (söugpwva) Berichte gefun- 
den würden, und daß auch der Geschichtsschreiber Philostratus damitüberein- 
stimme (cvup.gwvet). Berossos ist Kronzeuge: „Das stimmt überein mit unseren 
Schriften und umfaßt die Wahrheit“ (tadta obupwvov Exeı catt Huetepats BißAoıs 
thy Gd Gets, c. Ap. 1154). In Josephus’ Beweisführung spielt also die „Überein- 
stimmung“, die symphonia, eine bedeutende Rolle: sie ist Zeuge der Wahrheit, 
während ihre Abwesenheit die Lügner entlarvt. 

Auch in diesem Falle würde es zu weit führen, wollte ich umständlich bele- 
gen, daß hier ein bei den Hellenisten geläufiges Merkmal der Verifikation vor- 
liegt. Josephus stellt solche Kriterien nicht persönlich auf, sondern gebraucht 
die Maßstäbe seiner Zeit. Natürlich erhebt sich dann die interessante Frage, 
wie sich das in concreto bei diesen Schriften auswirkt. Gibt es da keine 
Gegensätze? Die Antwort kann nur in der Form einer These gegeben werden: 
Die Symphonie betrifft die Fundamentallehren und die großen Linien, nicht 
kleine Besonderheiten in der Formulierung usw.; wenn da die Symphonie 
gefunden wird, ist sie Zeuge der Wahrheit. 

Hier müssen wir abbrechen. Auf einem Gebiet, das mir sehr am Herzen liegt, 
habe ich gezeigt, wie viel hier noch zu tun ist. Denn meine Beispiele waren 
keine Ausnahmen, sondern typisch. Sie waren ganz willkürlich ausgewählt. 
Man kann natürlich andere Gebiete aussuchen. Hier aber ist m. E. die Aufgabe 
nicht nur sehr dringlich, sondern auch schwierig; denn man muß nicht nur 
bei Josephus, sondern auch in der weit zerstreuten hellenistischen Literatur 
beheimatet sein. Aber die Aufgabe ist lohnend. Das Josephus-Studium mag in 
vieler Hinsicht vernachlässigt sein; es ist aber eine Arbeit, die schöne Früchte 
trägt, die auch für den Neutestamentler wertvoll sind.?? 


23 Erst nachdem diese Vorlesungen ausgearbeitet waren, erschien das Buch von H. Lindner, 
Die Geschichtsauffassung des Flavius Josephus im Bellum Judaicum. Leiden 1972. Nur an 
einer einzigen Stelle in den Anmerkungen habe ich darauf noch hinweisen kónnen. 
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Der englische Historiker Arnold J. Toynbee, der nach dem 2. Weltkrieg durch 
seine kühnen Geschichtsentwürfe berühmt wurde, die er mit großem Sach- 
wissen und mit Wagemut in der stattlichen Reihe der Bánde seiner ,A Study 
of History“ entwickelte, hat in seiner Anfangszeit zu einer englischen Serie „A 
Library of Greek Thought“ unter dem Titel: „Greek Historical Thought" einen 
Beitrag geliefert, der1952 in den USA mit neuem Vorwort als „A Mentor Book“?4 
neu veröffentlicht wurde. 

Mit ausgezeichnetem Kennerblick hat Toynbee in diesem Buch ausge- 
wählte Stellen in Übersetzung gesammelt, die Zeugnis von den Kräften able- 
gen, von denen sich die griechischen Historiker bei ihren Darstellungen haben 
leiten lassen. Der erste Teil dieser Sammlung ist den Proömien gewidmet, in 
denen die Geschichtsschreiber ihre Zielsetzungen darstellen. Unter ihnen hat 
nach Herodot, Thucydides, Polybius, Dionysius von Halicarnassus, Diodorus 
Siculus und dem Evangelisten Lukas auch Josephus seinen Platz gefunden. 
Das ist ganz mit Recht geschehen. Der jüdische Priestersohn?® hat sich näm- 
lich des öfteren über seine Absichten ausgesprochen und sich dabei bewußt 
an hellenistisch gebildete Leser gewendet, obwohl er im ersten Buch seines 
Contra Apionem gleich zu Anfang deutlich eine orientalische Tradition der 
Geschichtsschreibung von der griechischen unterscheidet. Natürlich konnte 
in einer derartigen Auswahl keine Vollständigkeit angestrebt werden. Es ist 
aber doch schade, daß Toynbee, wahrscheinlich aus Raumgründen, nicht auch 
Josephus’ Vorwort zu seinem zweiten Hauptwerk, den Antiquitates Judaicae, 
aufgenommen hat: denn dies Proömium weist eine Anzahl von Zügen auf, die 
ihm ein eigenes Gepräge geben. 

War das Bellum Judaicum geschrieben, um das jüdische Volk nach der 
Niedermetzelung des großen Aufstandes gegen Verleumdungen zu schützen, 
und dient die Schrift Contra Apionem dazu, das hohe Alter und damit die große 
Bedeutung des jüdischen Volkes gegen allerhand Verunglimpfung zu erweisen, 
so hat Josephus mit der Abfassung seiner Altertümer apologetische Zwecke 
dieser Art nicht beabsichtigt. Im Anfang seiner Vorrede betont er einmal, 
er habe den Jüdischen Krieg dargestellt, um die Wahrheit ans Licht zu brin- 
gen. Damit wählt er das für ihn und seine Sache bedeutsame Motiv aus den 
von ihm erwähnten Möglichkeiten derhellenistischen Geschichtsschreibung.?® 


24 AJ. Toynbee, Greek Historical Thought. New edition, Mentor Book, New York 1952. 

25 Josephus. Vita I ff; c. Apionem I 54; Bell. Jud. I 3. 

26 P. Scheller, De Hellenistica historiae conscribendae arte, Leipzig 1911 (Dissertation), p. 72 s. 
s.; G. Avenarius, Lukians Schrift zur Geschichtsschreibung, Meisenheim/Glan 1956. S. 13 ff. 
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Er hatte sich zuerst vorgenommen, die Geschichte seines Volkes von Anfang an 
darzustellen, aber dann eingesehen, so wáre das Werk zu umfangreich gewor- 
den. Nachdem er diese Arbeit, die wohl griechische Leser interessieren mochte, 
aufgeschoben hatte, weil sie seine Kräfte, vor allem in sprachlicher Hinsicht, 
überstieg, hat er sie schließlich doch wiederaufgenommen. So möchte er 
gern die Staatseinrichtung und die großartige Geschichte seines Volkes den 
wissensbedürftigen Griechen zugänglich machen und damit dem Beispiel 
seiner Vorfahren nachfolgen, die durch die Übersetzung für Ptolemäus II. das 
Gesetz den Fremden bekanntzumachen versuchten. Aber neben dem Gesetz 
umfassen die heiligen Bücher des Judentums auch viele eindrucksvolle und 
bedeutende Geschichten. Vor allem jedoch lehrt die Geschichte des jüdischen 
Volkes, dafs Gehorsam gegenüber Gott hóchstes Glück bringt, Übertretung sei- 
nes Gesetzes aber das Umgekehrte, nämlich schreckliches Unheil. Der große 
Gesetzgeber Moses hat deshalb Gott als Inhaber der Tugend (areté) gezeichnet 
und den Menschen verpflichtet, dieser Tugend nachzustreben. 

Es würde sich sehr lohnen, Josephus in seinen Ausführungen weiter zu 
folgen, um vor allem seine Stellung in der griechischen Historiographie auf- 
zuzeigen. Die Zeit reicht dazu leider nicht aus. Doch dürfte schon aus dieser 
kurzen Zusammenfassung deutlich geworden sein, daf$ der Verfasser mit sei- 
ner umfassenden Darstellung nicht nur eine Geschichte vom ersten Anfang an 
bis zu seiner Zeit—5000 Jahre, wie er sagt—beschreiben will, sondern auch 
eine ,erbauliche" Absicht verfolgt: Gesetz und Geschichte sind der Ausbildung 
der areté dienlich; Gott besitzt ja die areté in voller Reinheit, und der Mensch 
soll, angespornt und gewarnt durch die Geschichte, versuchen, sie zu erwer- 
ben (Ant. Jud. I 23: 6 Ò’ nuetepos vouoderng dxparpv THV dpernv Exovra TOV Beöv 
amogyvas wnoy Setv tods avOpwmous Exeivng reipdodan petaAauBdvetv). So wird 
der Nutzen der Geschichte ins Moralische und Niitzliche gewendet. 

Aber mit dieser Charakteristik ist der Aussagewille des Josephus wohl noch 
nicht ganz im Sinne des Josephus selbst gekennzeichnet. Wichtig und bemer- 
kenswert scheint mir zu sein: Josephus meint das alles streng theozentrisch. 
Auf Gottes Wesen (gvct¢) wird immer als ersten Ursprung und letztes Ziel 
hingewiesen. Glück und Unglück folgen nicht automatisch auf Gehorsam und 
Sünde, sondern kommen von Gott (I 14). Es gilt, Gottes Wesen wahrzunehmen, 
seine Werke im Geiste zu beobachten; dann kann er als Beispiel nachgeahmt 
werden (I 19: deod... pdow xorvavofjcot xal THY Epywv THV &xelvou Heavy TA và 
YEVÖHEVOV obtoc mapddetypwa TO ndvrwv dpioxov nıneioden). Das Verhalten des 
Menschen gegenüber dem Gott der areté und dessen Reaktion auf menschli- 
che Taten—solches zu erkennen und zu verstehen anzuleiten, ist das Ziel der 
Archäologie des Josephus. 
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In das Sprachgewand seiner Zuhórer hüllt Josephus seine Gedanken. Hátten 
wir Zeit, so kónnten wir vor allem an der Polemik, die auch hier hórbar wird, 
zeigen, wie er dabei auch eine eigene Stellung einnimmt und die Herrlichkeit 
des Gesetzes Moses ans Licht zu bringen versucht. Leider muß das unterblei- 
ben; denn wir müssen jetzt unsere Aufmerksamkeit auf einen Ausdruck rich- 
ten, den Josephus in Zusammenhang mit seinen Quellen gebraucht und der 
für seine Art der Darstellung von großer Wichtigkeit ist. 

Ant. Jud. I 5 sagt Josephus, er habe seine geschichtliche Darstellung ange- 
fangen in der Meinung, es sei der Mühe wert, diese geschichtliche Welt allen 
Griechen zu zeigen; ,denn sie wird unsere ganz alte Geschichte und unsere 
Staatseinrichtung umfassen, übersetzt aus den hebräischen Schriften“ 
(nepıefew &rracav THY rap’ hui dpxaıodoylav xai dıdragıv tod TOALTEÜNATOG Ex TAV 
‘Epatxav neßnpumveupevnv ypaunarwv). Er hat lange gezógert, einen so großen 
Plan in einer anderen als der eigenen Sprache auszuführen (17: weMyots eyivero 
tTyAMadbtyy peteveynety Urd0eow eis dModanyy hui xal Eevng Stadextov cuvyPetav). 
Das Drängen von Leuten, die die Geschichte kennenzulernen wünschten, hat 
ihm aber weitergeholfen. Er móchte dem Beispiel des Hohenpriesters Eleazar 
nachfolgen, der gezeigt hat, daß es nicht die Gewohnheit der Juden sei, das 
Edle geheimzuhalten (I 11: r&tpıov Av hpv tò undev &yetv t&v xov Ansppnrov).27 
Indes wurde damals nur das Gesetz übersetzt; aber in den heiligen Büchern 
war doch noch unendlich viel mehr dargestellt. 

Man fragt sich, wenn man dies zur Kenntnis nimmt, ob Josephus wirklich nur 
eine griechische Übersetzung des Pentateuchs zur Hand gehabt und das übrige 
der heiligen Schriften selbst in griechischer Sprache bearbeitet hat. Meistens 
wird ohne weiteres angenommen, er habe mit einer Büchersammlung, die der 
heutigen Septuaginta ähnelte, gearbeitet. Aber es scheint doch, als ob er— 
abgesehen von der Pentateuch-Übersetzung— selbst übersetzt hat. Hier liegt 
jedenfalls eine gewichtige Frage vor. Nun läßt sich darauf hinweisen, daß 
Josephus in Ant. Jud. X 210 den Leser, falls er genau über den Stein in Dan. 2, 
40 Bescheid erhalten móchte, dazu ermuntert, das Buch des Propheten selbst 
zu lesen. Daraus könnte man nämlich schließen, daß das Buch Daniel auch 
Nichtjuden zugänglich war. Aber vielleicht hat die Aufforderung cnovdacdtw 
„er mag sich Mühe geben“ einen tieferen Sinn, sofern sie nicht nur „aufsu- 
chen“, sondern „nachsuchen in einer fremden Sprache“ im Auge hat. Josephus 
spricht jedenfalls etwas später (X 218) über seine Arbeit in folgender Weise: 
„.. daß ich nur die hebräischen Bücher in griechischer Sprache wiedergebe 
(netappalew)“. Man darf dazu nicht übersehen, wie Josephus am Ende seiner 


27 Vgl. oben S. 22 f.; s. auch Josephus. Ant. Jud. XII 15. 
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Archäologie die Arbeit abschließt. Mit selbstbewußtem Stolz (A£yc dappncas) 
erklärt er (XX 262), daß außer ihm niemand unter den Juden und den ande- 
ren Einwohnern Palästinas?® zu ihr imstande gewesen wäre, wenn er diese 
geschichtliche Abhandlung?? hátte zu den Griechen bringen oder vielleicht 
besser „den Griechen hätte offenbaren wollen“ (eis "EXuqvag é£eveyxetv).?9 Wie 
konnte er das sagen, wenn es jedem Griechen, der es wünschte, móglich gewe- 
sen wáre, in einer Synagoge die heiligen Schriften der Juden kennenzulernen? 
Sollen wir annehmen, daß diese Schriften so aufbewahrt wurden, daß es für 
Außenstehende unmöglich war, den Inhalt zu wissen? Oder waren die grie- 
chischen Adressaten, die Josephus im Auge hatte, wohl im allgemeinen am 
Phänomen des Judentums interessiert, empfanden aber den Abstand als zu 
groß und die heiligen Schriften als zu verworren, als daß sie es der Mühe für 
wert gehalten hátten, sich persónlich zu informieren, und wünschten sie des- 
halb eine zusammenhängende Geschichte, eine Art von Laienbibel, unseren 
Kinderbibeln vergleichbar? Es ist doch merkwürdig, daf$ Josephus von den 
Propheten nur das mitteilt, was unmittelbar geschichtlich erzählt werden 
konnte, und daß er die Psalmen und die Sprüche wohl erwähnt, aber nichts 
daraus anführt. 

Wie dem auch sei, hier liegen einige Probleme, die für das Verständnis der 
Arbeit des Josephus und für die von ihm beabsichtigte Wirkung von Bedeutung 
zu sein scheinen. Deshalb verdienen sie eine genauere Untersuchung, als 
ihnen bis heute zuteil wurde. 

Josephus will—wie bereits gesagt wurde—die Tatsachen der Geschichte sei- 
nes Volkes im Widerspruch zu allerhand Verleumdungen und Klatsch mittei- 
len, zwar nicht in direkter Apologie, aber doch in faktischer Berichterstattung, 
„wie es eigentlich gewesen ist", und unter dem Gesichtspunkt, was diese 
Geschichte die Menschen lehrt. Nun macht er in seiner Vorrede über seinen 
Gebrauch der Quellen eine merkwürdige Aussage, die wohl beachtet werden 


28 Er gebraucht im Zusammenhang das Wort &0óqvAoc; vgl. dazu F. Büchsel, in: G. Kittel. 
Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Bd. I. Stuttgart 1933. S. 267. s. v. 

29  npaynartela:vgl. auch Ant. Jud. I prooemium 17 (diese Stelle wird unten im Text abgedruckt, 
S. 29) und dazu H.G. Liddell — R. Scott — H.St.Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon?. Oxford 1940, 
p. 1457, S.V. II 3 „systematic or scientific historical treatise". 

30 Im Sinne von „offenbaren“, s. viele interessante Stellen bei O. Casel, De philosophorum 
Graecorum silentio mystico, Gießen 1919, S. 161, Index s. v. &xqpépetv. Man vgl. damit, daß 
oben von anöppyta die Rede war. Von Bedeutung ist auch Epistula Aristeae 315 über den 
griechischen Geschichtsschreiber Theopompus, der wahnsinnig geworden war und um 
Genesung bat: 6’ öveipov dé ovjuavO£vroc, Sti xà Bela BobAecot repiepyaodnevog elc xotvobc 
avOpwrous &xqpépety, dmocyópevov 0’ obvoc &noxataotivar (fast wörtlich übernommen von 
Josephus, Ant. Jud. XIT112). 
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sollte. In I 17 erklärt er, er werde den genauen Inhalt der Schriften im Gang 
der Erzáhlung mit passender Ordnung mitteilen; ,denn dies habe ich durch 
diese geschichtliche Abhandlung zu tun versprochen, ohne etwas hinzuzu- 
fügen oder aber etwas fortzulassen" (tà pév odv cxpiff) x&v Ev tals dvaypapals 
npoiwv ó Aóyoc xatà tiv oixeiav THEW opave roo yap dd Taurng mormceıv THS 
npaypateiaç?! Ermyyeıldunv, obdev npoodels od8’ ad napadınwv). Wo und wann 
er das versprochen hat, bleibt im Dunkeln; jedenfalls steht es nicht in diesem 
Vorwort. War es also eine mündliche Zusage? 

Aber weit wichtiger als die Antwort auf diese Frage ist die Überlegung, 
was der Verfasser mit den Worten oddév npooðeiç odd’ ab napadınav gemeint 
hat. Denn wenn man die Antiquitates Judaicae liest, stellt man bald fest, daß 
Josephus vieles aus seinen Quellen fortgelassen und geándert hat. Er hat nicht 
nur eine zusammenhängende Erzählung zu schaffen versucht, und er hat nicht 
nur stilistisch am Wortlaut der ihm vorliegenden Geschichten gefeilt und z. B. 
oratio recta in oratio obliqua umgestaltet, sondern er hat auch Zusátze gemacht 
und Reden hinzugefügt. Es erübrigt sich wohl, Beispiele anzuführen. Fast auf 
jeder Seite sind sie bei ihm zu finden, auch wenn er nicht überall gleich stark 
eingegriffen hat. Nach meinem Dafürhalten sind es eben diese Züge, die es der 
Mühe wert machen, dieses Werk genau zu studieren. Dadurch kommt man 
nämlich seiner Arbeitsweise auf die Spur und sieht, wie ein gebildeter Jude 
in der subapostolischen Zeit einem heidnischen Hórerkreis die Heilige Schrift 
übermittelte. 

Natürlich ist diese Diskrepanz zwischen dem, was er versprochen, und dem, 
was er tatsáchlich geleistet hat, nicht unbemerkt geblieben. Schon vor einem 
Jahrhundert hat der holländische Josephus-Übersetzer Terwogt in einer seiner 
wenigen Anmerkungen darauf hingewiesen,?? und erst kürzlich hat der engli- 
sche Gelehrte H.P. Kingdon diese Tatsache wieder ins Licht gerückt. In dessen 
Aufsatz über den Ursprung der Zeloten?? heißt es: „The attitude of Josephus 
to the Old Testament passages about Yahweh's zeal is illuminating. Although 
he3* promises to add and omit nothing in passing on Scripture records (A I. 17), 


31 Vgl. oben Anm. 6. 

32 WA. Terwogt in seiner Übersetzung (s. oben S. 18 Anm. II), biz. 2, noot 4: er verweist 
auf Ant. Jud. X 218 (oben S.28) und c. Apionen 18 (oben S.24) und bemerkt dann: „Des te 
meer mag het ons verwonderen, dat hij er zoo dikwijls ontrouw aan wordt". Das wird von 
Terwogt erklärt durch den Gebrauch der Lxx und durch die Aufnahme von jüdischen 
Legenden, wáhrend Josephus ,niet zelden aan zijne opsierende verbeelding den vrijen 
teugel laat, waar het de verheerlijking zyns volks geldt“. 

33 H.P. Kingdon, The Origins of the Zealots, in: New Testament Studies 19 (1972/73). p. 74 ff. 

34  ImText He! 
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in fact he shortens...“. Es folgen dann Beispiele, die zeigen, wie Josephus die 
von ihm selbst formulierte Regel nicht beobachtet hat. Spáter kommt Kingdon 
darauf zurück: ‚Where he did so“ (nämlich: suppressing „the bellicose impli- 
cations of the Lxx use of (yA—for gana in the O. T. to depart from his text“) 
(despite his assurance that he would not) he must have relied upon his mainly 
non-Jewish readers not referring to the biblical texts. He may have dared to 
do this all the more because he had largely succeeded in suppressing most of 
this background when he had earlier written the Jewish War; the irredentism 
of much of post—O. T. apocalyptic would be even less available to most of his 
Gentile readers.“?° Der ältere Autor Terwogt urteilte, Josephus habe es mit der 
Wiedergabe seiner Grundlagen nicht gerade genau genommen. Kingdon aber 
entlarvt ihn eigentlich als Lügner und bürdet ihm eine Beschuldigung auf, die 
wohl zu diesem Überläufer ins römische Lager, fast möchte man sagen: zu die- 
sem Schutzheiligen der Landesverráter, zu passen scheint. Josephus hat nach 
dieser Anschauung die Wahrheit bewußt unterschlagen, weil seine Leser doch 
nicht imstande waren, die Sache nachzuprüfen. 

Eine genau entgegengesetzte Meinung wurde vor vier Jahren von dem 
Amerikaner L.H. Feldman vorgetragen, der durch seine Studien auf dem 
Gebiet des hellenistischen Judentums bekanntgeworden ist. In einem Aufsatz 
unter dem Titel: „Hellenizations in Josephus’ Portrayal of Man's Decline“ ver- 
wies er nach Anführung einer Anzahl von bei Josephus nicht aufgenomme- 
nen Textabschnitten auf Präzedenzfälle bei Rabbinen, die auch bestimmte, 
meistens anstößige Stücke der Schrift unterdrückten. Dann folgerte er: „when 
Josephus says that he has neither added to nor subtracted from what is writ- 
ten, he presumably means not merely what is written in the Bible but also 
that which was included in the Jewish tradition of interpretation and which 
was regarded as an integral part of that tradition". Etwas spáter kommt er wie- 
der auf die Sache zurück und sagt ausdrücklich: We should, I believe, take 
Josephus at his word that he has not added or subtracted, except insofar as he 
was a free translator writing as a kind of orator, defending the cause of the Jews 
before a Greek audience in terms intelligible to them".36 

HierhatmanalsozweieinanderdiametralentgegengesetzteInterpretationen 
eines Textes, der für die Beurteilung der Art, in der Josephus als Historiker 
selbst seine Arbeit aufgefaßt hat, überaus wichtig ist. Wie soll nun ange- 
sichts dessen die eigene Entscheidung ausfallen? Wenn man die Antiquitates 
liest und ihre Vorlagen vergleicht, sich aber nicht auf das begrenzte Gebiet 


35 H.P. Kingdon, a.a.0., p. 78. 
36 L.H. Feldman, a.a.O. (oben S.17 Anm. 9). p. 338 £; er hat schon auf p. 336 das Faktum ohne 
Kommentar erwähnt. 
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beschränkt, das Kingdon untersucht hat, wird man dazu neigen, sein Urteil zu 
unterschreiben. Aber hat man dann recht geurteilt? Hat man dann Josephus 
verstanden e mente auctoris? Hátte man nur diese einzige Stelle, an der unser 
Historiker die Devise ,nichts hinzufügen und nichts fortlassen* nennt, dann 
wáre es schwierig, vielleicht sogar unmóglich, eine begründete Entscheidung 
zu treffen. Tatsáchlich haben wir aber mehr Material. Es ist merkwürdig, dafs 
sowohl Feldman als auch Kingdon es unterlassen haben, sich zu fragen, ob 
diese Erklärung im Vorwort der Antiquitates vereinzelt dasteht und ad hoc for- 
muliert wurde oder ob sie häufiger, auch bei anderen Autoren, vorkommt und 
in welchem Sinn sie dort erscheint. 

Die hier vorliegende Frage wird auch von A. Pelletier in der bedeutenden 
Arbeit mit dem Titel „Flavius Josèphe adapteur de la Lettre d'Aristée"?" gestreift. 
In minutióser und vorzüglicher Weise hat er untersucht, wie Josephus den 
Aristeas-Brief verarbeitet hat, um seinen Inhalt im 12. Buch der Antiquitates 
fast vollstándig zu integrieren. Das Resultat dieser Untersuchung, das für den 
Einblick in die Arbeitsweise des Josephus sehr bedeutsam ist, kann natürlich 
nur in einem größeren Zusammenhang voll gewürdigt werden. Für uns ist jetzt 
lediglich ein Einzelpunkt wichtig. 

Am Ende des Aristeas-Briefes findet sich námlich dieselbe Wendung, deren 
Bedeutung bei Josephus wirzu verstehen versuchen. Nachdem die Übersetzung 
des Gesetzes in die griechische Sprache zustande gekommen ist, wird dort 
erzählt, wie die Juden Alexandrias folgendes erklärten: „Da die Übersetzung in 
schöner, frommer und durchaus genauer Weise gefertigt ist, so ist es recht, daß 
sie in diesem Wortlaut erhalten werde und keine Änderung stattfinde" Dann 
läßt der Bericht den königlichen Bibliothekar Demetrius „nach ihrer Sitte“ 
befehlen, ,den zu verfluchen, der eine Bearbeitung unternehmen werde, in der 
er etwas hinzusetzte oder irgend etwas von dem Geschriebenen ánderte oder 
ausliefßße“. „Und das taten sie mit Recht", sagt der Verfasser, „damit (die Schrift) 
beständig für alle Zukunft unverändert erhalten bliebe“.?8 Bei Josephus wird 
das wie folgt aufgenommen: Die Juden baten Demetrius, „weil die Übersetzung 
schön angefertigt sei, daß sie auch so, wie sie sei, erhalten werde und nicht 
geändert...Sie befahlen, daß, falls jemand entdeckt, daß etwas zusätzlich 
in das Gesetz hineingeschrieben oder etwas ausgelassen wurde, er das nach 


37 A. Pelletier, l.c. (oben S. 22 Anm. 20). 

38 Übersetzung von P. Wendland, in: E. Kautzsch, Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen 
des Alten Testaments, Bd. II, Tübingen 1900. S. 30. Der Text von $ 311 lautet: &xéAcvcev, 
Stapdoacdaı, xabws Edos adtoic toT, el Tiç StacKxevdoet MpoaTIOEls fj UETAPEPWV TI TO TUVOAOV 
TOV YEYPALLEVWV Å TOLobLEvos dpalpeoıv, KAAS toOto rpdocovrec, Ivo. dd mtv cóc &évvaq xod 
KEvovra PuAdooNTal. 
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abermaliger Inspektion und Bekanntmachung verbessern solle. Und daran 
taten sie sehr vernünftig, damit das, von dem man geurteilt hatte, es sei schón, 
für immer so bleibe“.3? 

Aus dem Vergleich dieser beiden Texte ersieht man, daf$ Josephus den 
Gedanken ,nichts hinzufügen, nichts fortlassen" in einer Paraphrasierung wohl 
bewahrt hat, aber mit einer anderen Pointierung. Er spricht nicht von einer 
Verfluchung, und Pelletier bemerkt dazu: ,Sans doute parce que lui-méme se 
livre à bien des paraphrases du Pentateuque dans ses Antiquités".^? Leider hat 
der gelehrte Franzose nicht Josephus’ Worte in Ant. Jud. 117 zum Vergleich her- 
angezogen; denn dadurch kónnte doch ein anderes Licht auf das eventuelle 
Motiv des Josephus geworfen werden. 

Der Aristeasbrief sagt, die Verfluchung sei eine Sitte der Juden. Natürlich 
wird dabei immer auf die Texte Deut. 4:2 und 13:1 hingewiesen.*! Auch diese 
Sitte hat Josephus nicht erwähnt. Es könnte sein, daß er gesehen hat, daß in 
diesen Deuteronomium-Stellen von einer Verfluchung eben ganz und gar 
nicht die Rede ist. Er hat, wie gesagt, dem Thema ,nichts hinzufügen, nichts 
fortlassen“ einen anderen Platz gegeben. Im Aristeasbrief ist diese Wendung 
auf die Änderung des Übersetzungswerkes gemünzt, möglicherweise gegen 
Versuche der Samaritaner, wie Pelletier vermutet hat.*? Josephus rechnet 
deutlich nicht mit einer anderen Übersetzung, sondern mit Handschriften, in 
denen etwas hinzugefügt oder fortgelassen war, und zwar entweder bei der 
letzten Kontrolle am Anfang*? oder später, und die man, wird das entdeckt, 
korrigieren (8top9o0v) muß.** Aber das Ziel bleibt das gleiche: devvax xoi 
uevovta (Aristeas)— eig dei Gtév) (Jos.). 

Aus diesen Stellen kann man also entnehmen, daß Josephus in seinem 
Proömium zu den Antiquitaties nicht eine Aussage ad hoc geschaffen hat, son- 
dern daf$ er mit dem Bestehen einer derartigen Formulierung bekannt war, da 
er sie in einer seiner Vorlagen vorfand. 


39 Josephus. Ant. Jud. XII 109: &xéAevcov (n. b. diese, Plural) ei tig} nepıooöv ti npooyeypannevov 
óp TH vóu Y) Aetrtov, TTAALV értoxonoüvra xoxo xoi MoLodvta Pavepov dlopdoüv, awppövws 
TOÛTO npdrrovteg, İva TÒ npıdev äna Exeiv xoc elc del dianewm. 

40 A. Pelletier, l.c., p. 189. 

41 Deut. 4:2: où npooÖncete mpóc TO Hua, 6 Eyw evtéAouon Univ, xod oùx dpedelte am’ adbtod- 
quAdcoec6e Tac EvroAdis xupiov tod Oeod budv, dou iy% EVTEMouaı pity ohpepov. 

Deut. 13:1: r&v ppa d eyo evtéMopat cot orjuepov, toto puàděy moleiv- ob poodnceig En’ 

avTO OVdE dpEhets AT’ adtod. 

42 A. Pelletier, Lettre dAristée a Philocrate, Paris 1962, p. 234. 

43 Dieser Interpretation bin ich gefolgt in meinem in Anm. 24 genannten Aufsatz. 

44 Liddell-Scott. l.c., p. 434, s. v. „correct or revise“. 
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Aber ist es nicht doch mehr als eine „formelhafte Wendung“? So urteilt 
jedenfalls Avenarius, unter Anführung eben der Stelle, von der wir ausgegan- 
gen sind, in seiner Dissertation „Lukians Schrift zur Geschichtsschreibung*.* 
Er verweist noch auf andere Texte sowohl bei Josephus als auch bei anderen 
Schriftstellern, die er indes weder im Wortlaut zitiert noch bespricht. Die Frage 
ist damit jedoch in einen weiteren Rahmen gestellt; vielleicht gelingt es jetzt, 
die gesuchte Antwort zu finden. 

Haben wir es also mit einer Wendung zu tun, die zu den Topoi gerechnet 
werden kann, d. h. einer rhetorischen Wendung, die nun einmal zur Theorie 
der Geschichtsschreibung gehórt^9 und folglich nicht viel zu bedeuten hat? 
Seitdem ich 1949 meinen Aufsatz „De la règle Mýte npoodelvaı yhte dpeAety 
dans l'histoire du canon'^" veröffentlichte, in dem ich auch Josephus kurz 
erwähnte, hat mich immer wieder die Frage beschäftigt, wie es sich in dieser 
Hinsicht eigentlich mit dem jüdischen Historiker verhält. Leider scheint die- 
ser Artikel den Gelehrten, deren Meinungen oben angeführt sind, unbekannt 
geblieben zu sein. Das wáre sicher nicht weiter schlimm, hátte man nur die 
Texte, die ich auf den Tisch gelegt habe, in Betracht gezogen; aber das ist leider 
nicht der Fall, und so sind ihre Ausführungen eben unvollstándig und kónnen 
nicht zu einem gesicherten Urteil führen. 

In seinem ausgezeichneten Werk „Die literarische Fälschung im Altertum“*8 
hat Wolfgang Speyer diesem Material wohl Rechnung getragen und es durch 
eine Anzahl von Stellen aus späterer Zeit sogar noch vermehrt. Er schreibt 
zur Sache wie folgt: „Die Wahrheitsbeteuerung gehört zur ‚Exordialtopik‘ der 
Geschichtsschreiber. Diese benutzen dabei häufig die formelhafte Wendung, 
nichts hinzufügen und nichts wegnehmen zu wollen. Ein solches Versprechen 
beziehen sie teils allgemein auf die geschichtliche Wahrheit, teils auf die 
Wiedergabe schriftlicher Vorlagen.“*? 

Beim ersten Zuhören scheint das ausgezeichnet zu dem Josephus-Text, 
von dem wir ausgegangen sind, zu passen. Bei näherem Zusehen melden sich 
jedoch Bedenken. Erstens: Kann man wirklich sagen, daß dieser Ausdruck 
zu einer „Exordialtopik“ gehört? Vielleicht ist das richtig für die von Speyer 


45 G. Avenarius. a.a.O,, S. 45: ‚Weder darf et den Ereignissen etwas hinzufügen, was über das 
wirklich Geschehene hinausgeht, noch etwas weglassen, was für eine richtige Beurteilung 
von Bedeutung ist.“ 

46 Vgl. über die loci communes die Handbücher der Rhetorik. 

47 WC. van Unnik, De la règle Mýte npoodeivaı unte dpereiv dans l'histoire du canon, in: 
Vigiliae Christianae III (1949), pp. 1-36. 

48 W.Speyer. Die literarische Fälschung im Altertum, München 1971. S. 60-62. 

49 W. Speyer. a.a.0., S. 60. 
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berücksichtigte Literatur, aber bestimmt nicht für die hellenistische Zeit. 
Soweit uns die Proömien bekannt sind, ist Josephus der einzige Autor, der 
diese Wortverbindung im Proömium verwendet, und wo sie, wie wir noch 
sehen werden, bei anderen Schriftstellern vorkommt, steht sie nicht an dieser 
Stelle. Zweitens: Man spricht m. E. oft zu leichthin von einem Topos, der sich 
dann doch als nicht viel mehr erweist als ein Gemeinplatz. Natürlich läßt sich 
nicht leugnen, daf$ die rhetorische Bildung im Altertum den Schriftstellern 
bestimmte Gedanken in festen Formeln an die Hand gab, und der heutige Leser 
sollte damit immer rechnen. Aber viel bedeutender als eine Formel ist ihre 
Verwendung. Man kann nicht einfach, wie es z. B. Avenarius tut, unter Angabe 
einiger Stellen von einer „formelhaften Wendung“ reden. Man sollte diese 
Stellen aufschlagen, und man wird entdecken, daß der Kontext der Wendung 
jeweils eine eigene Prägung aufprägt. Nicht die Formel an sich, sondern ihr 
Inhalt und ihre Verwendung sind bedeutungsvoll und ausschlaggebend. 

Deshalb wenden wir uns jetzt den Texten selbst zu. Weil Josephus noch an 
einigen anderen als den oben erwähnten Stellen die Verbindung gebraucht, 
hat er den Vorrang. 


A 

1) An einer Stelle seiner Antiquitates hat Josephus ausdrücklich auf sein Pro- 
ömium zurückverwiesen, nämlich X 218. Nachdem er die zweite Traumdeu- 
tungin Dan. 4 und des Königs Nebukadnezar Krankheit und Genesung erzählt 
hat, bemerkt er plötzlich, niemand möge ihm Beschwerde machen, wenn er 
das alles in seiner Schrift berichte, so wie er es in den alten Büchern gefunden 
habe; „denn gleich am Anfang meiner Geschichte habe ich mich gegen Leute 
abgesichert, die mehr über die Dinge wissen möchten oder etwas daran aus- 
zusetzen haben, indem ich sagte, ich würde nur die Bücher der Hebräer in 
griechischer Sprache wiedergeben (netappd£ewv), und versprach, eben das, was 
darin steht, zur Kenntnis zu bringen, ohne selbst etwas Eigenes dem hinzuzu- 
fügen oder etwas davon fortzunehmen (xoi tadta SnAwoetw pte npoctideig vt 
rois npdynacıv adtog ov jt’ apatpov bneoxnuevos)“. 

Weshalb Josephus das Versprechen seines Vorwortes hier in Erinnerung 
ruft, ist nicht klar. Er tut es etwa in der Mitte seiner Arbeit. Geschieht es mit 
einer bestimmten Absicht? Waren etwa die Prophetien des Daniel Gegenstand 
von Kontroversen, und spielten sie eine bestimmte Rolle in Debatten (s. unten 
S. 52)? Josephus hätte die gleiche Bemerkung auch an anderen Stellen machen 
können. Nun, er hat einen großen Teil seiner Aufgabe erledigt, und jetzt 
wiederholt er sein Versprechen. Das kann doch nur bedeuten, daß er sein 
Versprechen am Anfang nicht leichthin hingeworfen hat, weil das so durch 
das Handbuch der Rhetorik vorgeschrieben war. Er ist sich dessen bewußt, 
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was er getan hat, und erklärt vor aller Welt nun, daß er seinem Programm und 
seinem Versprechen treu geblieben ist. Er hat, bevor er dies erklärt, das, was 
im 4. Kapitel des Danielbuches ausführlich (37 Verse) beschrieben wird, kurz 
den Tatsachen nach wiedergegeben, wobei das Licht mehr auf die Weisheit 
des Propheten fällt als auf den Wahnsinn des babylonischen Königs. Auch in 
diesem kurzen, faktischen Bericht ist er seinem Programm treu. Was besagt 
das? Josephus gibt uns die Antwort hier nicht. Sie werden wir indes, glaube 
ich, spáter finden, wenn wir bei Dionysius von Halicarnassus in die Schule 
gehen. Jedenfalls ist uns dieser Text des Josephus aber behilflich gewesen, die 
Fragestellung zu prázisieren. 

2) Relevant für unser Thema ist auch die Erklärung in Ant. Jud. IV 196 f. 
Hier sagt Josephus bei der Besprechung der mosaischen Staatsverfassung, daß 
„alles aufgezeichnet worden ist, was jener hinterlassen hat, während wir nichts 
zur Verschónerung hinzugefügt haben, auch nichts, was Moses nicht hinter- 
lassen hat“. Die einzige Neuerung, die Josephus vorgenommen hat, ist, daß 
er das Material nach sachlichen Gesichtspunkten geordnet hat und es nicht 
so zerstreut darbietet, wie es von Mose aufgezeichnet wurde. Er sagt dies, 
um sich gegen Kritik und Aburteil seiner Volksgenossen zu wehren, die seine 
Bücher lesen. Diese Mitteilung ist überraschend und interessant. Josephus 
ist sich danach bewußt, daß er Änderungen vornimmt, und deutet es selbst 
mit dem etwas belasteten Verbum vewrepi£ewv?! an. Er sagt auch deutlich, in 
welche Richtung ein eventuelles Hinzufügen gehen würde, nämlich in die der 
„Verschönerung‘, und dies lehnt er ab. Merkwiirdig ist, daß er nicht die voll- 
ständige Wendung gebraucht hat, die hier zur Erörterung steht. Aber wie sollte 
er, der den großen Gesetzgeber Mose so verehrt, so etwas überhaupt im Sinne 
gehabt haben? Das wäre doch wohl eine Absurdität! „Verschönerung“ kann er 
natürlich erwogen haben. Aber was bedeutet das? Ist das mit Hinsicht auf das 
Sprachmedium gesagt? Er hat doch die oft holprige Sprache der Septuaginta 
geändert. Wie ist es dann gemeint? 

3) In der Einleitung zum Bellum Judaicum wird eine Art Inhaltsübersicht 
gegeben. Josephus kündigt an, er werde auch eine Beschreibung des Tempels 
und seines Rituals aufnehmen: „Dabei werde ich von den Ergebnissen meiner 


50 Der Text lautet wie folgt: yeypantaı de mav0’ doa Exeivos xatédimev, ovdev NUdv En 
KOMWTIOUG npoodevrwv, o08' 6 t ph watadedoıne Mwvoye. (197) vevewtéprotat Ò’ yuiv To 
Kata Yévoc Exacta cáo ` amopdönv yàp bm’ &xelvou xateAcipOy ypapevra, xol wg Eraotöv TI 
Tapà tod God nüdoıto, Tobrou ydp dvoryxotov Nyyodunv npodincteilaodaı, ph xai tis HUtv 
TApÀ t&v GLOPLAWY EVTLYXAVOVTWY TH Ypap épis WC dimnaprmxöcı yevnrau. 

51 _ DasVerbum vewrepilew ist im Griechischen meistens soviel wie „eine Revolution machen“ 
und hat somit eine stark pejorative Bedeutung (s. Liddell-Scott. l.c., p. 1172. s. v.). 
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Forschung weder etwas verheimlichen noch hinzufügen" (Übersetzung von 
Michel-Bauernfeind; I 26: oó8£v otte Anoxpuntönevos otte npoctideis tots 
mEQopotpévolc). 

Die hier gebrauchte Formel ist nicht identisch mit der in anderen Fällen 
benutzten. Man darf wohl annehmen, daß hier ‚verheimlichen“ anstelle von 
„fortnehmen“ gebraucht ist, weil Josephus in diesem Zusammenhang nicht 
mit etwas Vorgegebenem, entweder seinen Quellen oder Tatsachen, arbeitet, 
sondern mit eigener Forschung, deren Resultate er ausdehnen oder verheim- 
lichen könnte. In Bell. Jud. I 22 ist weiter die Inanspruchnahme von „nicht ver- 
bergen“ durch ihn ein Zeichen seiner Akribie,?? auf die er in seiner Vorrede 
ebensoviel Wert legt wie auf die „Wahrheit“, die herauszustellen der Zweck 
seiner Geschichte des jüdischen Krieges in der Abwehr falscher Darstellungen 
von Judenfeinden war.5? 

4) Der Text Ant. Jud. XII 418 bringt die Wiedergabe eines Vertrags zwischen 
den Juden und den Römern. Darin erscheint die Klausel, daß, falls das jüdische 
Volk etwas hinzufügen oder wegzunehmen wünsche, dies in Übereinstimmung 
mit den Rómern geschehen solle. Diesen Wortlaut hat Josephus seiner Vorlage 
1. Makk. 8:30 entnommen.’* Er ist also nur insofern charakteristisch für ihn, 
als er diese Ausdrucksweise übernehmen konnte und wollte. Auch dieser Text 
zeigt, daß Josephus mit einer schon bestehenden Formel bekannt ist. Hier 
gehört sie zu der Formelsprache der Staatsverträge, um den Text und dadurch 
den Vertrag selbst unversehrt zu erhalten. In meinem Aufsatz von 1949 habe 
ich darüber ausführlich gehandelt.55 

5) In Contra Apionem I 37 ff. spricht Josephus von den heiligen Schriften der 
Juden, die von Propheten aufgezeichnet sind und einander nicht widerspre- 
chen.56 Die hohe Wertschätzung, in der sie von den Juden gehalten werden, 
zeige sich in der Tatsache, daß, „obwohl so lange Zeit vergangen ist (seitdem 
sie geschrieben wurden), niemand es gewagt hat, etwas hinzuzufügen oder 
wegzunehmen oder zu ändern“ (42: vocoótov yàp Aivos Mon TAPWXNKÓTOÇ ote 


52 Es heißt dort: xoi «à mei Exdotyy nóùw x&v dAoxonevmv náð ner’ dupıßelas, dc Eldov 1j 
Enadov, Stet 0088 yàp TAV ELavtod TI cou popàv droxpüibogot, LEMwv ye npóc cidótaç Epetv. 

53 Vgl Bell. Jud. 17-8. 

54 Der Text in I, Makk. 8:30 lautet so: ¿àv d& petà toùç Adyous tobroug BovAcvowvtat odroı xoi 
o0xot npoodelvaı } Kpereiv, nomoovtat ¿ë alpécews adtadv, xal 6 dv rpoctGcty Ñ dp£Aocty, 
gorau KYLA. 

55 Vel. Vig. Christ. III (1949), S. 28-30. 

56 Josephus, c. Apionem I 37: &te wjte tod bnoypdgew adteEovctov ro Svtos pte TIVög Ev TOTS 
Yeapopevois Evovays Stapwviac, dd povwv TOV TEOPHTOV TÀ Mev AVWTÁTW xol ToAcULdTOTOL 
KATA THY Enimvorav THY and tod AEod abdvtwy, và dE a0” adTOdS wç EyEvero TAPAS 
TVYYPAPOVTWV. 
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npoodelval vic o98£v OUT’ dpeAetv adTHV ove neraßelvaı teröAunxev). Hier wird 
von den hebräischen Schriften gesprochen, deren heiliger, göttlicher Charakter 
durch ihre Unversehrtheit gewährleistet ist; daran etwas zu ändern, wäre eine 
Tollkühnheit. Obwohl aus diesem und auch aus dem vorigen Text deutlich 
wird, in welcher Sphäre die Wortverbindung beheimatet sein könnte, stehen 
die Schriften, um die es sich hier handelt, doch auf einer anderen Stufe als die 
Werke des Josephus, so sehr er sich seiner Würde auch bewußt war. Deshalb 
müssen wir nun noch andere Historiker zum Vergleich heranziehen. 


B 
ı) In seiner für die Theorie der Geschichtsschreibung in der hellenistisch- 
römischen Zeit so bedeutsamen kritischen Beschäftigung mit Thucydides 
verwendet Dionysius von Halicarnassus—er lebte seit 30 v. Chr. in Rom— 
die besprochene Wortverbindung dreimal, und zwar in verschiedener 
Nuancierung. 


a) In Kap. 5 heißt es, daß die Geschichtsschreiber, die vor Thucydides leb- 
ten, nur ein Ziel hatten, nämlich alle Erinnerungen bekanntzumachen „so 
wie sie diese empfangen hatten, ohne etwas hinzuzufügen oder von ihnen 
fortzunehmen", wobei sie auch einige Mythen mit in Kauf nahmen.?” Hier 
hat die Formel die Bedeutung festzustellen, daß diese Volksüberlieferungen 
ohne weiteres, unverändert und unkritisch, in die Geschichtswerke aufgenom- 
men wurden. Der Vergleich mit Josephus ist interessant. Er nimmt ebenfalls 
unversehrt in seine Archäologie auf, was in den heiligen Schriften steht; aber 
er braucht nicht kritisch zu sein, weil im Buch des großen Gesetzgebers Mose 
keine Mythen stehen. Von hier empfängt die polemische Note, die in Josephus’ 
Proömium zu vernehmen ist, eine scharfe Beleuchtung. 

b) Nach Kap. 8 bezeugen die meisten Philosophen und Rhetoren, daß 
Thucydides sehr um die Wahrheit besorgt war („deren Priesterin die Geschichte 
sein soll“), sofern er den Tatsachen nichts hinzufügte—was nicht recht sei— 
noch etwas davon wegnahm und nicht nach eigener Willkür schrieb, sondern 
sein Vorhaben unbescholten durchführte und von jeder Schmeichelei, vor 
allem in seinen Urteilen über gute Männer,?® freihielt. 


57 Dionysius Hal, De Thucydide 5: dco dteowlovro mapa «oic Ertiywplors uvhpor... TATAG 
eig THY xoh Andvrwv yvOow EEeveyneiv, otas mapeAußov pte npootiðévteç adtaiis ct yhte 
Apapoüvrec. 

58 Dionysius Hal., De Thuc. 8: nAelotmv enomcato npóvotav, ote npoctideis Tols npaypacv 
ovdev 6 un Sixcatov odtE apaipav... dveyxAntov SE xal xabapdv THY mpoaípecty dà TaVvTOS 
Pdvov xal TAING noAaxelas PrAdttwr. 
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Hier enthált die Wendung also ein Lob: Thucydides hat die Wahrheit hoch- 
gehalten, keinen Schwindel mit den Tatsachen getrieben und sein Urteil über 
Menschen nicht durch unedle Affekte verdorben. Wichtig ist hieran natürlich, 
daf$ dadurch die Wahrheit im objektiven und im subjektiven Sinn sicher ans 
Licht kommt. 

c) In Kap. 16 bemerkt Dionysius, in dem ganzen Geschichtswerk des 
Thucydides finde man viele Beispiele für Stellen, die nur sehr oberflächlich 
nachden Forderungen der Rhetorik bearbeitet sind und ,die keine Hinzufügung 
und auch keine Wegnahme empfangen haben"*.5? Was Dionysius hier meint, 
geht klar aus dem vorangehenden Kapitel hervor; denn dort wird Thucydides 
scharf kritisiert, weil er Unheil das eine Mal sehr übertrieben und pathetisch, 
das andere Mal knapp und dürftig beschrieben hat. Durch die Bearbeitung 
hätte er unter Fortnehmen und Hinzufügen solche Katastrophen in angemes- 
sener Weise schildern sollen. Hier enthält die Wendung also einen Tadel.60 


2) Diodorus Siculus, der in der Zeit von 60-30 v. Chr. seine Weltgeschichte 
schrieb, verwendet die Wendung nicht in seinem ausführlichen Proómium, 
wohl aber in seiner kritischen Besprechung des sizilianischen Historikers 
Timaeus (ca. 300 v. Chr.). Er sagt, dafs Timaeus unerbittlich die Fehler seiner 
Vorgánger an den Pranger gestellt und sich selbst sehr um die Wahrheit 
bemüht, aber den Tyrann Agathocles,9! der ihn ins Exil geschickt hatte, durch 
seine Darstellung für alle Zeit verlästert habe; denn er habe vorangegangenen 
Bosheiten dieses Kónigs noch viele auf eigene Faust hinzugefügt, ihm seine 
Erfolge aber genommen und ihm zudem die Mißerfolge, die ihn durch das 
Schicksal trafen, auf das eigene Konto gesetzt, habe ihn auch feige genannt, 
während er doch tapfer war.9? Hier sieht man deutlich, was das „Hinzufügen 


59 Dionysius Hal., De Thuc. 16: mod xoi Ma Tıs dv eüpoı dt’ GAs THs loxopla H NS dxpotc 
eEepyaciag tetuynxóta xal pte mpócOscty Sexdueva pte dpalpeoıw. 

60 Dionysius Hal., Antiq. Romanae VI 95, 2 wird die Formel in Zusammenhang mit einem 
Vertag genannt: tats 8& cuvOrjxotc tabraıg undev EEEotw npoodelvaı und’ Kpedeiv din’ adtoy, 
8 «t dy un "Popattotc te xai Acrtivots dirait ox. Vgl. damit oben S. 36 und den Verweis auf 
meinen Artikel in Vig. Chr. III. 

61 Vgl Fr. Kiechle. Agathokes, in: K. Ziegler W. Sontheimer, Der Kleine Pauly, Bd. I. Stuttgart 
1964, Sp. 118-119.— Über den Historiker Timaeus: G.L. Barber. Timaeus (2). in: N.G.L. 
Hammond - H.H. Scullard, The Oxford Classical Dictionary,” Oxford 1970, p. 1074. 

62 Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca historica XXI 17,2: xa8drov yàp xoti; npoünapyobaouıs TH BactAct 
TOUTW Klaus da TOMA TAP’ Eaurtü mpocOslc ò coyypopsoc, TAS LEV cùnpepiaç &parpovuevoç 
adtod, xài 8& Aroteükeig, od tàç St’ adtov uóvov yevonevas, dX xal tig dd TUYNY uecopépoy 
giç tov umdev EEanaprövra. Vgl. auch Diodorus’ Urteil über Timaeus in Hist. XIII go. 6: 
Tiuauog 6 THY xpó ye ATOD auyypapewv TIXPSTATA xatnyophoaç Kal cuyyvwpny obdeulav Tots 
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oder Fortlassen" bei einem Historiker bedeutete und in welche Richtung sich 
solches Verfahren auswirkte. Es liegt in der einen wie in der anderen Weise 
Verfälschung der Wahrheit vor. Ein Historiker, der so handelt, gibt ja den 
geschichtlichen Sachverhalt nicht genau wieder. 

3) Auch Lucian nennt in seinem Traktat De arte historiae conscribendae 
47 unsere Regel, wenn er davon spricht, wie der Historiker in der Phase der 
Geschichtsforschung, also noch nicht der Geschichtsschreibung, mit mühe- 
vollem Aufwand sein Material sammeln soll. Er soll die Tatsachen entweder 
aus eigener Anschauung oder mit Hilfe von Gewáhrsmánnern zusammenbrin- 
gen, „von denen anzunehmen ist, daß sie nicht, weder durch Zuneigung noch 
durch Feindschaft verleitet, irgendwelche Tatsachen verschweigen oder etwas 
hinzufügen"$3 Die Anwendung dieser Regel garantiert die Zuverlässigkeit 
der Berichterstattung; mit ihrer Hilfe läßt sich entscheiden, von wem man 
Information übernehmen kann und wem nicht zu trauen ist. Auch wird 
hier klar ausgesprochen, welche guten oder schlechten Beweggründe zur 
Abweichung von dieser Regel führen kónnten. Bei Diodorus Siculus (B 2) fand 
sich schon ein gutes Beispiel für die Feindschaft (dméy8e1x), bei Josephus für 
die Ausschmückung (x Muwrtoyöc, A 2) als Motiv. Es darf somit als gesichert 
gelten, daf$ auch Lucian hier eine Auffassung wiedergibt, die der hellenisti- 
schen Zeit angehört.6* 

Andiesem Punkt móchte ich die Übersicht über das Vorkommen der Formel 
bei den Historikern abschließen und die von Speyer gegebenen Beispiele bei- 
seite lassen, weil sie aus viel späteren Zeiten stammen. 

Aus den vorgeführten Texten geht m. E. folgendes Ergebnis deutlich hervor: 


i Die Formel „nicht hinzufügen oder fortnehmen“ gehörte nicht zur 
„Exordialtopik“, obwohl sie, wie Josephus zeigt, auch dort verwendet wer- 
den konnte. 


loropıoypägpoıs noray adrög evploxetar oxedidluv, Ev ol; pddtota éavtòv dnomépayxev 
axptBoroyotpevov. Polybius, Hist. XII 25 k spricht von des Timaeus £xoctoc Pevdoypagia. 

63 Die Übersetzung nach H. Homeyer, Lukian. Wie man Geschichte schreiben soll. München 
1965, S. 153. Der Text lautet: Tà dé npaynarta avta oby wg ETUXE TUVAKTEOV, AMAA pioróvwç Kat 
TOUAMITMPWS TOMAKXIS TEP! THY AUTAV Avanplvarvra, xal UAALTTA LEV TapdvTa xal EpopWvra, El 
dé un, vol; döenaotötepov eEnyoupevois rpocéyovra xal od¢ eixdiceter dv TIC ýxiota POS xápty 
7j anexdeiav dpaıpraeıv Y) npoodncew tots yeyovöcı. Zu dem Gebrauch von „Zuneigung oder 
Feindschaft“ in diesem Zusammenhang s. G. Avenarius. a.a.O., S. 49-54, und für Josephus 
oben S. 35. 

64 J. Hohmeyer, a.a.O, S. 45-60: Die hellenistischen Quellen. 
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2. Man kann nicht sagen, daß es sich nur um eine ,formelhafte Wendung“ 
handelt; denn die Kontexte sind verschieden und weisen eine verschie- 
dene Anwendung auf. 

3. Die Wortverbindung hat in einem historiographischen Zusammenhang 
eine sehr prázise Bedeutung, sofern námlich ein Autor durch Hinzufügen 
oder Fortlassen einen Tatbestand nicht richtig wiedergibt, sondern ihn 
aus parteiischen Gründen wesentlich ändert. 


Durch Aristoteles (Ethica Nicomachea II 6,9; p. 1106) wissen wir, daß die 
Wortverbindung im Sinn einer Beteuerung allgemein gebräuchlich war, um 
anzugeben, daß eine Sache „gut“ war.6° Durch ihre Betonung wurde, wie ich in 
meinem früher zitierten Aufsatz gezeigt habe, die Unversehrtheit einer tradier- 
ten Sache gewährleistet, die Genauigkeit des Uberlieferns gesichert.66 Wenn 
man so vom Usus der Wendung ,nichts hinzufügen, nichts fortnehmen" her 
ihren Gebrauch bei Josephus in der Vorrede zu seinen Antiquitates liest, sieht 
man, daß die älteren Interpretationen dieses Textes, die wir uns vergegenwär- 
tigt haben, nicht richtig sein können, weil sie diesen Usus nicht in Betracht 
gezogen haben und deshalb mit einem falschen Maßstab arbeiteten. 

Josephus will eben in seinem Proömium nicht sagen, daß er nur sklavisch 
wiederholt, was im Alten Testament steht—dann hätte er seinen Lesern den 
Text der Bibel in die Hand geben kénnen—, sondern daß er, was er in seiner 
Quelle fand, treu wiedergegeben hat, ohne aus Haf$ oder Schmeichelei etwas 
an der Sache zu ändern.®” Deshalb versichert er seinen Lesern, sie würden über 
die Tatsachen genauen Bescheid erhalten. Das besagt also nicht, daß er nicht 
auch eigene Wiedergabe, Zusammenfassung, Beleuchtung in seinem Werk 
brächte, sondern nur, daß er mit der Wiedergabe seiner Quellen Anspruch auf 
Korrektheit und Richtigkeit erhebt. Er hat seiner eigenen Meinung nach die 
Geschichte seines Volkes wahrheitsgemäß dargestellt, und seine Leser konn- 
ten sich auf ihn verlassen. 

Angesichts dessen ist das Ergebnis unserer Überlegungen von erheblicher 
Bedeutung für die Beurteilung des Josephus als Historiker und seines Werks 
als eines Dokuments der Geschichtsschreibung seiner Zeit. Sie ist begrün- 
det in der Art, wie er sich die Regel „nichts hinzufügen, nichts fortnehmen“ 
zur Richtschnur gemacht und sie in seiner schriftstellerischen Arbeit zur 
Anwendung gebracht hat. 


65 Von mir behandelt in Vig. Chr. II, S. 27. 
66 Vgl. Vig. Chr. III, S. 32 ff. 
67 Das erinnert an die berühmte Wendung des Tacitus „sine ira et studio“ (Annales I 1). 
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Jeder, der sich mit dem Leben des Josephus befaßt hat, kennt die Geschichte 
der großen Wendung, die sich in seinem Geschick vollzogen hat: wie der 
Priestersohn als Anführer der jüdischen Truppen in Galiläa gegen die Römer 
gekämpft hat, gefangen genommen wurde oder, richtiger, sich in die Hände 
der Feinde gab, von Vespasian verschont wurde und zu großer Ehre aufstieg. 
Im 8. Kapitel des dritten Buches seines Bellum Judaicum hat er die drama- 
tischen Umstände, unter denen sich dieser Umschwung vollzog, beschrieben. 
Man kann sich vorstellen, daß er von seinen Landsleuten als Verräter ihrer hei- 
ligen Sache angesehen wurde—eine Art Quisling im Altertum. Josephus hat 
das gewußt und sich in der Apologie seines Verhaltens—denn so darf man 
das erwähnte Kapitel wohl nennen—gegen diesen Vorwurf unter Anrufung 
Gottes gewehrt: „Ich rufe dich zum Zeugen an, daß ich diesen Schritt nicht als 
Verräter, sondern als dein Diener tue“ (III 354).° 

Die Tatsachen, die dahin führten, sind bekannt. Die Festung Jotapata, die 
Josephus als Kommandant besetzt hielt, ist gefallen. Er und seine Männer 
haben sich, bei der Einnahme der Stadt entkommen, in einer Höhle des 
Gebirges verborgen. Aber Josephus, von den Römern gesucht, wird verraten. 
Zwei Tribune, von Vespasian geschickt, versuchen, ihn zur Ergebung zu bewe- 
gen. Nach einigem Schwanken will er diesen Schritt tun, aber seine Soldaten 
überhäufen ihn mit Scheltreden: „Liebst du das Leben so sehr, Josephus, daß 
du es über dich gewinnst, als Sklave das Licht der Sonne zu schauen? Wie 
schnell hast du doch dich selbst vergessen! Wie viele Menschen hast du über- 
redet, für die Freiheit zu sterben! ... Aber wenn du auch über dem Waffenglück 
der Römer dich selbst vergessen hast, so müssen wir für den Ruhm der Väter 
sorgen. Wir leihen dir Arm und Schwert: stirbst du freiwillig, dann als Feldherr 
der Juden; stirbst du unfreiwillig, dann als Verräter!“ (III 357 ff.). 

In seinen Bericht flicht Josephus hier eine lange Rede als Antwort ein, in der 
er—natürlich nachträglich—seine Auffassung rechtfertigt, daß Selbstmord 
dem Willen Gottes entgegen ist. Er legt dann seinen Kampfesgenossen einen 


68 Für. Josephus als Prophet, vgl. O. Betz, Offenbarung und Schriftforschung in der Qumran- 
Sekte, Tübingen 1960, S. 105-108.—Es sei hier auch hingewiesen auf die Behandlung bei 
H. Lindner. a.a.O., (s. oben, S. 25 Anm. 23), vor allem auf die Kapitel III „Der Selbstbericht 
des Josephus in B2-4“ und Kapitel IV „Josephus und der Aufstieg Vespasians“, S. 49-94. 
Lindner behandelt die Sache in einem ganz anderen Zusammenhang und unter anderer 
Perspektive. 

69 Übersetzung von O. Michel - O. Bauernfeind, Flavius Josephus, DE BELLO JUDAICO. Der 
Jüdische Krieg. Darmstadt 1959, Bd. 1. 
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Plan vor, der auch ausgeführt wird: sie sollen nicht sich selbst umbringen, 
sondern der Reihe nach jeder seinen Nachbarn nach Entscheidung des Loses. 
„Da geschah es, daß Josephus übrig blieb, zusammen mit einem anderen; 
man mag dabei von Zufall oder von Gottes Vorsehung reden" (III 387 ff.). Es 
ist sehr wahrscheinlich, dafs Josephus dem Zufall oder der Vorsehung eine 
kleine Hilfe geleistet hat.”° Jedenfalls sterben diese beiden nicht, sondern wer- 
den Kriegsgefangene. Josephus wird zu Vespasian geführt und, obwohl seine 
Tótung von einigen verlangt wird, auf Fürsprache des Titus am Leben gelassen 
und in strenger Haft festgesetzt. In einer geheimen Unterredung hat er dann 
dem Vespasian die Kaiserwürde verheifSen. Obwohl diese Voraussage ver- 
ständlicherweise auf Zweifel stieß, hat sie sich später als richtig herausgestellt 
mit der Folge, daß Josephus sich später in der kaiserlichen Huld hat sonnen 
können. 

Man darf wohl annehmen, daß Josephus diesen tiefeingreifenden Einschnitt 
seines Lebens im großen und ganzen richtig dargestellt hat; denn es gab, als 
er diese Geschichte veróffentlichte, noch viele Leute, die genau Bescheid 
wußten und etwaige Lügen hätten an den Pranger stellen können. In diesem 
Zusammenhang möchte ich auch nicht über seine Beweggründe sprechen und 
ihn weder als einen schlauen Verräter noch einmal postum verurteilen noch 
als Realpolitiker für seine weise Einsicht preisen, obwohl ein Zyniker sagen 
könnte: Hätte Josephus nicht diese verurteilenswerten Schritte getan, besäßen 
wir diese große Geschichtsdarstellung nicht und könnten auch heute nicht 
davon reden. In seiner Apologie seines Verhaltens hat Josephus selbst in eine 
ganz andere Richtung gewiesen: Er tat das alles nicht, weil er um seine Haut 
besorgt war, sondern unter göttlicher Inspiration— „nicht als Verräter, sondern 
als Diener (didxovog) Gottes“, wie wir schon aus seinem Gebet hörten. Natürlich 
kann man eine solche Aussage als frommen Schwindel vom Tisch wischen und 
sie als einen Fall unter tausend und abertausend ansehen, in denen Gottes 
Name mißbraucht worden ist, weil er als Decke für allerhand Schlechtigkeit 
dienen mußte. Ist da bei Josephus durchsichtige Hypokrisie? Man sollte, um 
zu einem gerechten Urteil zu kommen, bedenken, daß es den Fakten nach 
erstens wohl unbestreitbar ist, daß Josephus dem Vespasian eine Prophezeiung 
gemacht hat, und zweitens, daß Juden und Römer in einer Welt lebten, in der 
die Divination als Tatsache akzeptiert wurde. Natürlich ist es möglich, daß 
Josephus klug genug war, seinen Gedanken die Form einer Prophetie zu geben; 
aber es scheint mir unmöglich zu sein anzunehmen, daß er die Vorgänge nur 


70 Das hier vorliegende mathematische Problem wurde behandelt von D. Kuyper Fzn., 
De manufacturierster en het negervraagstuk, in: Hermeneus. Tijdschrift voor de antieke 
cultuur XLII (1970), blz. 38-40. 
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literarisch so dargestellt hat, wie sie im Bellum Judaicum erzáhlt sind; denn 
er stand ja unter der Kontrolle seiner Zeitgenossen. Jedenfalls war Josephus 
davon durchdrungen, in diesem Falle unter góttlicher Inspiration gehandelt 
zu haben. Damit aber stoßen wir auf ein für die Lebensgeschichte dieses 
Historikers interessantes Phänomen: er wünschte sich, als Prophet angesehen 
zu wissen. 

An zwei Stellen dieses Abschnittes zeichnet Josephus sein eigenes Bild 
als das eines solchen, der mit Weissagungen vertraut ist. Er kennt also die 
Prophetie nicht als ein Outsider, sondern als ein persónliches Erlebnis. 

An der ersten Stelle (Bell. Jud. III 351-352) erzählt Josephus, wie in seiner 
bedrángten Lage bei ihm die Erinnerung an náchtliche Tráume aufstieg, ,durch 
die ihm Gott die über die Juden hereinbrechenden Schicksalsschlage und das 
künftige Geschick der römischen Kaiser gezeigt hatte“ (dvanmaıs... av dtd 
vox tóc dvelpwv..., Ot’ dv 6 Ocóc tóc TE LEMOvGUS CUUPOPAÇ aT TTPOLUCYHALVEV 
Tovdatwy xoi tà nepi Tods Pwpaiwv Bactrets Eoduevar), 

An diesen Bericht fügt er dann in der dritten Person folgende Aussage über 
sich an: „Er war auch in bezug auf die Auslegung von Träumen imstande, den 
richtigen Sinn der durch die Gottheit zweideutig gesprochenen Worte zu tref- 
fen; in jedem Fall wußte er gründlich Bescheid über die Weissagungen der 
heiligen Schriften, da er doch selbst ein Priester und aus dem Geschlecht von 
Priestern war“ (jv òè xai repl xpicets dvelpwv ixavòç cop Boety tà dupıßöAwg dd 
tod Belov Aeyópeva: THY ye LW iepôv BIBAwv oOx v] yvóet TAÇ MPO@NTElas ac AV AVTOS 
T Qv lepeds xai lepewv £yyovoc)."! Die hier von Josephus gebrauchten Ausdrücke 
sind termini technici: xpiotc Ovetowv = Traumdeutung (bei Josephus auch in Ant. 
Jud. II 89 in der Joseph-Geschichte: Pharao bewundert Joseph wegen zweier 
Dinge, tis te xploewg tod dvetpatog xal tig cup ovA(oc);? für suußd@Meıv = den 
richtigen Sinn einer dunklen, zweideutigen Aussage treffen, habe ich das schon 
in einer früheren Untersuchung dargelegt.’? Mit den zwei Wegen, auf denen 
Gott die Zukunft voraussagt, ist er ganz vertraut: Gott hat die Zukunft in der 
Vergangenheit durch die Schriften bekanntgegeben, die er von Haus aus und 
durch seinen Beruf kennt; in der Gegenwart tut er es durch dunkle Tráume, 
die man zu deuten wissen muß. Hier ist er Kenner und Ausleger und nicht nur 


71 Hier habe ich die Übersetzung von Michel-Bauernfeind leicht geändert.—Für Josephus 
als Priester vgl. S. 26 Anm. 2. 

72  Liddell-Scott. l.c., p. 997, s. v. xpictc 1 4,. vgl. auch p. 996, s. v. xptvw IT 5 und p. 1231 öveıpoxpıoia 
u.s.w.; Daniel 2:36.45. 

73 Das habe ich gezeigt in meinem Aufsatz: Die rechte Bedeutung des Wortes treffen Lukas 2, 
19, in: Verbum. Essays on some aspects of the religious function of words (Festschrift für H.W. 
Obbink), Utrecht 1964. S. 129-147. 
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ein Organ der Prophetie. Angesichts dessen ist es bedeutungsvoll, daf$ er auf 
den eben angeführten Satz den weiteren folgen läßt: „Als er nun zu derselben 
Stunde durch diese in das Geheimnis Gottes eingeweiht war und die furcht- 
erregenden Bilder der erst kurz zurückliegenden Tráume aus seinem Innern 
hervorholte, brachte er Gott insgeheim ein Gebet dar“ Er gebraucht hier (III 
353) die Worte àv (d. h. der Schriften) @vOoug yevönevog, wie er es Ant. Jud. VI 56 
von Saul unter den Propheten (yevópevoç £y0ouc npopyrtedasis cov adtois) und 
Ant. Jud. VI 76 auch von Saul (év@oug yevópevoç) als Wiedergabe der Aussage 1. 
Sam. 1:6 Lxx (xai EpYAaro nveĝua xuplov ext LaovA) tut, und deutet damit auf 
persónliche Inspiration hin. 

Die zweite Stelle steht am Ende des Abschnitts, in dem von Josephus' erster 
Begegnung mit Vespasian die Rede ist (Bell. Jud. III 392 ff.): Er sei nicht „bloß ein 
Gefangener“, sondern „komme als Künder großer Ereignisse" (tyo 8 dyyeAoc 
Hxw cot ue óvoy), „von Gott gesandt“ (bd 000 nponeumönevog) (III 400). So ver- 
spricht er Vespasian und Titus die Alleinherrschaft. Zuerst nimmt Vespasian 
ihm diese Weissagung nicht ab, weil er den Verdacht hat, Josephus móchte nur 
seinen Kopf retten. Aber allmählich ändern sich, auch von anderer Seite ange- 
regt, seine Gedanken."^ Josephus kann berichten (ebd. 405): „Daß Josephus mit 
seinen Vorhersagen zuverlässig war, stellte sich für Vespasian auch in anderen 
Fällen heraus“ (&tpexy dé tov Iwonnov xai ev dots xateAduBavev). Denn als ein 
Vertrauter Vespasians sich wunderte, daß Josephus, falls er ein Prophet wäre, 
nicht den Fall Jotapatas und seine eigene Gefangenschaft vorausgesagt hatte 
(mpovpavtevoato),”> stellte sich durch Nachfrage unter den Kriegsgefangenen 
heraus, daß er das tatsächlich getan hatte.’ „Als Vespasian die Aussage als 


74 Siehe „Zeichen“ in III 404 und vgl. Michel-Bauernfeind, a.a.O., S. 461-462 Anm. 96; 
W. Weber, Josephus und Vespasian. Untersuchungen zu dem Jüdischen Krieg des Flavius 
Josephus, Stuttgart 1921, S. 41 ff. 

75 Ein bekanntes Argument gegen die Divination. Vgl. die Hecataeus-Geschichte bei 
Josephus. c. Apionem I 201-204 mit den bedeutsamen Worten: xc... obto¢ (sc. der Vogel, 
der zur Vogelschau gebraucht wurde) thv avtod owtnpiav od mpoidwy nepi cfjc NUETEpas 
mopelas Y)uiy dv tt oytéc amhyyeMev; dazu bemerkt TH. Reinach. Flavius Josephus contre 
Apion, Paris 1930. p. 39: ,L'histoire de Mosollamos est la caricature d'un trés vieux theme: 
déjà l'Iliade (B. 858) met en scene un oiönistes que son art ne prémunit pas contre les 
dangers de l'expédition où il trouvera la mort.‘—Interessant ist auch die Geschichte 
von einem „Chaldäer“-Wahrsager bei Apuleius. Metamorph. II 12-14 (vgl. dazu J. Reiling, 
Hermas and Christian Prophecy. A Study of the Eleventh Mandate, Leiden 1973. p. 84). 
Siehe noch die Kritik von Ennius bei Cicero, De Divinatione 1132, mit der Anmerkung von 
A.S. Pease, M. Tulli Ciceronis De Divinatione. Darmstadt 1963, p. 336 f. 

76 . Vgl III 406-407: 6 de "Ioovyroc xai tois Iwranarmvois ötı petà Tesoapanootnv EBSouny 
Huepav KAnoovraı nposımeiv py, xoi Sti poc Pwpaiwv adbtdc Coyprerjoecot, tata rapd THY 
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wahr bestátigt fand, begann er, nunmehr immer stárker an die Wahrheit der 
Weissagungen, die ihn selbst betrafen, zu glauben" (ebd. 408). 

Dieser Geschichte sei folgender Bericht im 4. Buch des Bellum Judaicum 
(592 ff.) hinzugefügt: Als Vespasian zum Kaiser ausgerufen ist, ist er davon 
überzeugt, durch góttliche Fürsorge die Macht bekommen zu haben. Dazu 
heißt es: „Neben anderen Vorzeichen (entia)... erinnerte er sich auch an 
die Worte des Josephus, der es gewagt hatte, ihn noch zu Lebzeiten Neros als 
Kaiser anzusprechen“ (ebd. 623). „Dann sprach er von dessen Weissagungen, 
die er damals selbst als bloße, aus der Furcht geborene Erdichtung beargwóhnt 
habe, deren góttliche Herkunft nun aber von der Zeit und den Tatsachen ganz 
offen erwiesen worden sei (xàc pavtelacg... drodsıydiivaı 8' Und Tod xpóvou xoi 
TOY npayudtwv Belag [625]), und er nannte es „eine Schande, daß der Mann, 
der ihm die Kaiserwürde vorher angesagt hat (npodeonioavra) und Organ der 
Stimme Gottes (dıdxovov ths tod 000 qovfjc) war, noch ein Gefangener ist“ 
(626). Josephus wurde dann ehrenvoll freigelassen und kam in den Ruf eines 
Mannes, der zuverlässig von der Zukunft künden kann (629: 76y xoi nepi vàv 
ue vtov deLömıoTogS FV). 

Aus der Terminologie läßt sich einwandfrei erheben, daß hier von Josephus 
als einem Propheten gesprochen wird und nicht nur als von einem Deuter 
von Orakeln. Die Erfüllung seiner Weissagung bestátigt ihn deutlich als wah- 
ren Propheten.” Ob er überhaupt und gegebenenfalls welche Schrifttexte 
er verwendet hat, wird nicht klar, obschon er von seiner Inspiration durch 
Schriftworte spricht (Bell. Jud. III 353). Sueton und Tacitus berichten, daß 
Orakel im Umlauf waren, die voraussagten, daß der neue Herrscher aus 
dem Osten kommen würde. In Bell. Jud. VI 312 f. spricht Josephus von einer 
zweideutigen Weissagung, die von vielen mißverstanden, aber von ihm auf 
Vespasian gedeutet wurde.7? Man könnte an den Bileam-Spruch (Num. 24:17) 
als Motiv denken; aber in Josephus' Wiedergabe der Bileam-Geschichte in 
der Archäologie (IV 102 ff.) wird darauf nicht angespielt, sondern gesagt, es sei 
noch nicht alles in Erfüllung gegangen. R. Meyer dachte an Dan. 7:13 £,"? an 


at guovoxcov xaT’ [ölav ó Overmaciavos ennudöuevos wç eüpioxev Gef, odtw TIOTEDEN mepl 
TOV KAT’ abröv Mpxro. 

77 Vgl. darüber die Bemerkungen von A.S. Pease, lc., p. 74. Bei Josephus vgl. u. a. Ant. Ind. 
X 268 und überhaupt die Darstellung des Propheten Daniel durch Josephus (s. darüber 
unten S. 52). 

78 Siehe Michel-Bauernfeind, a.a.O., Bd. II 2. Darmstadt 1969, S. 90-192 Anm. 149 und 
Exkurs XV. 

79 R. Meyer, Der Prophet aus Galiläa. Studie zum Jesusbild der drei ersten Evangelien, Leipzig 
1940, S. 52 ff. 
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ein Kapitel, das Josephus in seiner Archáologie auch nicht wiedergegeben hat. 
Jedenfalls ist klar, daf$ Josephus geweissagt hat und daf$ die spáter erfolgten 
Ereignisse seine Voraussage glänzend bestätigt haben. Nach dem Maßstab von 
Deut. 18:22 ‚wenn der Prophet im Namen des Herrn redet und es sich nicht 
erfüllt und nicht eintrifft, so ist das ein Wort, das der Herr nicht geredet hat" ist 
Josephus ein wahrer Prophet. 

Es ist jedoch merkwürdig, daß er, ausgesandt, um die Juden im belagerten 
Jerusalem zur Übergabe zu mahnen, nicht als Prophet auftritt, sondern sie aus 
Israels Geschichte belehrt und sie warnt und zur Bekehrung aufruft (Bell. Jud. 
V 362 ff.). Oder war die Situation so klar, daf$ keine Prophetie mehr erforderlich 
war, weil jedermann den Ablauf voraussehen konnte? 

Im Blick auf das Selbstverstándnis des Josephus, der seine Begabung zu pro- 
phetischen Aussagen so deutlich zur Schau trägt, ist auch sein Zeugnis in Ant. 
Jud. X 210 bemerkenswert. Nachdem er ausführlich die Geschichte in Dan. 2 
mit der Erklärung von Nebukadnezars Traum entfaltet hat, bemerkt er: „Daniel 
sprach auch über den Stein deutlich zum König (Dan. 2:44); aber ich habe 
beschlossen, das nicht zu berichten, da ich verpflichtet bin, das Vergangene 
und Gewordene zu beschreiben, aber nicht die Zukunft“ (poi... 00x &£80&c 
1000' ioropeiv, tà mapeAdövra xol tà yeyevnuéva cuvyypågew, ov Tà MEMOVTa 
dgetAovtt). Wenn jedoch einer nach Genauigkeit strebt und nicht vor gro- 
ßer Mühe zurückschreckt, weil er ja auch in bezug auf unklare Sachen wis- 
sen will, was geschehen wird, dann soll er sich eifrigst bemühen, das Buch 
Daniels zu lesen“. Hier findet sich bei Josephus eine Variante zu einer dreitei- 
ligen Formel, die ich seinerzeit in einem Artikel unter dem Titel: ,A Formula 
describing Prophecy“®° untersucht habe. Diese Formel, die wir in verschiede- 
nem Wortlaut im Altertum finden, beschreibt in den drei Worten ,was war, 
was ist, was sein wird“ das Geheimnis der Geschichte in ihrer Totalität, das 
unter góttlicher Inspiration vom Propheten durchschaut wird. Josephus kennt 
diese Formel, aber er lehnt es ab, als Historiker (cvyypdqsty wird oft von der 
Geschichtsschreibung gebraucht)?! auch Prophet zu sein. Er tut das an einer 


80  W.C. van Unnik. A Formula describing Prophecy, in: New Testament Studies IX (1963), 
pp. 86-94. Dort habe ich diesen Josephus-Text nicht behandelt. Vgl. auch Josephus, Ant. 
Jud. IV 303: Danach las er (nämlich Mose) ihnen ein Gedicht in Hexametern vor, das er in 
dem heiligen Buch (oder: in einem Buch, das im Tempel aufbewahrt wurde [so übersetzt 
H.St.J. Thackeray]) hinterlassen hat, modpeyow nepıexovoav t&v &couévov, xa Hv yéyove 
navra xal ytvecot, umdev Exetvov SIMaptyXdTOS Tic dAndelas, ferner Ant. Jud. XI 155: (durch 
die Vorlesung der Gesetzte) dixator èv mpdc TÒ napòv xoi tò MEMov Edıödoxov to elvan, nepÌ 
SE TAY napwyypévwv Eduopöpouv. 

81  Liddell-Scott. l.c., p. 166. s. v. uyypageüs: „one who collects and writes down historic facts, 
historian... then, generally, prose-writer". 
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markanten Stelle: er verbietet es sich, eine Deutung des ,Steines" bei Daniel 
zu geben, wahrscheinlich deshalb, weil damit ein Reich gemeint war, das alle 
anderen Reiche zermalmen wird und ewig bestehen werde.8? Solch ein Wort 
konnte ja zu unerwünschten Spekulationen Anlaß geben. 

Josephus hat sich also zu den lebendigen Propheten seiner Zeit gerechnet. 
Dies hat Rudolf Meyer in seinem Buch „Der Prophet aus Galiläa. Studie zum 
Jesusbild der drei ersten Evangelien" von 1940 richtig herausgestellt, wie schon 
vor ihm Wilhelm Weber u.a. darauf hingewiesen haben.8? Doch schien es auch 
mir aus verschiedenen Gründen erwünscht, diese Seite der Person und der 
Arbeit des Josephus speziell zu beleuchten. 

Ich habe nämlich den Eindruck, daß man diesem Selbstverständnis des 
jüdischen Historikers bisher nicht genügend Rechnung getragen hat. Es bleibt 
z. B. im Schatten, wenn Thackeray und Shutt über The Man sprechen.9* Sicher 
steht dieser Aspekt in seinen Werken nicht im Vordergrund. Aber man darf 
auf Grund der Lebenserfahrung doch ruhig sagen, daß viele Leute dasjenige, 
was sie am tiefsten bewegt, nicht zur Schau tragen, und daß es doch in ihrer 
Arbeit vibriert. Zudem sind einige Aspekte dieses Prophetentums bisher auf 
der Seite geblieben, und es war mir wichtig, vor allem das Vokabular gut ins 
Auge zu fassen. Und schließlich: Es sollte nun klar sein, daß wir, wenn wir 
über Prophetie bei Josephus sprechen, über eine Sache reden, die Josephus 
nicht nur objektiv, historisch, sondern auch subjektiv und ganz persónlich aufs 
stárkste interessiert hat. Diese Feststellung ist von hóchster Bedeutung für die 
richtige Einschátzung der Antiquitaties; denn dort spielt die Prophetie eine 
überaus beachtliche Rolle, und deshalb hat dies Buch nicht nur apologetisch 
und historisch seinen Wert, sondern auch theologisch. 

In seiner soeben genannten Studie hat Rudolf Meyer auch dem ,Propheten- 
tum in hellenistischer und römischer Zeit" ein Kapitel gewidmet.55 Jeder Leser, 
der das von ihm hier und andererorts zusammengestellte Material®® über- 
blickt, wird seiner These zustimmen: ,Der Prophetismus in seinen mannig- 
fachen Erscheinungsformen ist für das Judentum der letzten vorchristlichen 


82 R. Harris, Testimonies I, Cambridge 1916, p. 28 ss.: der Messias als Stein—J. Jeremias, Ai oc, 
in: G. Kittel, Theol. Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Bd. IV, Stuttgart 1942, S. 279 f. 

83 R. Meyer, a.a.O., S. 55 £; W. Weber, a.a.O., S. 43 f. 

84  H.St. Thackeray. Josephus. The Man and the Historian, New York 1929. Lecture I: Life and 
Character of Josephus; R.J.H. Shutt, Studies in Josephus, London 1961, ch. 7: Josephus. The 
Man and the Historian. 

85 R. Meyer, a.a.0., S. 41 ff. 

86 Vgl. auch R. Meyer, npopYtns, in: Kittel-Friedrich, Theol. Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
Bd. VI. Stuttgart 1959, S. 813-828. 
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und der ersten beiden nachchristlichen Jahrhunderte keineswegs allein eine 
Angelegenheit der klassischen Zeit, sondern er hat seine Bedeutung für das 
Leben der Gegenwart."57 

Ich setze also als bekannt voraus, daß unter den Juden im Zeitalter kurz 
vor und nach der Zeitenwende Propheten in allerlei Formen auftraten. Im 
Gegensatz zu dem bekannten rabbinischen Dictum, seit Haggai, Sacharja und 
Maleachi, die als letzte Propheten gestorben sind, sei der Heilige Geist von 
Israel gewichen,®® ist Josephus, wie wir sahen, der Meinung, daß die Prophetie 
bis auf seine Zeit besteht. Aber nun stellt sich die Frage, wie sich diese Sachlage 
zu der Aussage verhält, die Josephus in Contra Apionem I 40 macht. Denn nach 
ihr liegt im Zeitalter des Artaxerxes eine Zäsur, und es scheint, als sei—in 
Übereinstimmung mit dem eben angeführten Satz der Rabbinen—zu jener 
Zeit das Ende der Prophetie gekommen. Bei genauerem Zusehen lóst sich 
diese Frage indes ganz einfach, und zwar in dem Sinne, daf$ kein Widerspruch 
vorliegt und daf$ die Bedeutung der Prophetie in der Zeit nach Artaxerxes 
unversehrt bleibt. Das ist eine Einsicht, die auch für die neutestamentliche 
Exegese sehr wichtig ist. 

Die hier gemeinte Aussage des Josephus ist wohlbekannt, da sie in sei- 
nem berühmten Zeugnis über die jüdischen heiligen Schriften zu finden ist. 
Meistens wird sie nur in bezug auf Umfang und Einteilung des Kanons her- 
angezogen. Nun sind das bestimmt wichtige Gesichtspunkte; aber Josephus' 
Anliegen war es nicht, davon zu sprechen. Im Rahmen seines Altersbeweises 
möchte er vielmehr zeigen, daß die jüdischen heiligen Schriften im Gegensatz 
zu den historischen Darstellungen der Griechen absolut zuverlässig sind. 
Sie sind von den Priestern in ununterbrochener Generationsfolge unver- 
sehrt bewahrt und waren zudem nicht von Privatpersonen, sondern ohne 
Ausnahme von Propheten geschrieben worden (I 37). „Nach dem Lebensende 
Moses“—der auch von Josephus als Prophet betrachtet wird®°—,bis auf 
Artaxerxes...haben die Propheten nach Mose die Geschichte ihrer Zeit in 
dreizehn Büchern dargestellt“ (I 40). Josephus faßt also die historischen Bücher 
(Josua u.s.w.) mit den prophetischen (Jesaja u.s.w.) unter dem einen Nenner 
„Propheten“ zusammen, wie es noch immer in der jüdischen Tradition der Fall 
ist. Dann folgert er: „Seit Artaxerxes bis auf unsere Zeit ist alles wohl schriftlich 


87 R. Meyer, Prophet, S. 41. 

88 Die Texte bei H.L. Strack—P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud 
und Midrasch, Bd. I. München 1922, S. 126. Anm. b. 

89 Josephus, Ant. Jud. IV 320: Mwvoeuwg. ... uet evAoyiag Excoty TV quAGv npopnTebcavtos 
Ta yevyoopeva.—lV 329: mpogytys 8’ olos obx Mos, wad’ ö xi dv qüéyEnrro doxelv adtod 
Acyovrog axpodabat tod deod.—V 20: tod mpopytov xeAeócotvroc an Josua. 
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festgelegt, verdient aber nicht dieselbe Wertschátzung wie das Frühere, weil 
keine genaue Sukzession der Propheten zustande kam" (I 41). Hier wird also 
nicht gesagt, daß mit der Zeit des Artaxerxes der Prophetie an sich ein Ende 
gesetzt wurde und daß sie seitdem nicht mehr bestand. Nein, die Prophetie 
besteht noch;?® nur gibt es keine genaue Sukzession (dxptby¢ Stadoyy) mehr. 
Da steckt der Unterschied! Das Wort diadoxy ist in diesem Zusammenhang 
entscheidend. Es wird in der zeitgenössischen Literatur u. a. für die ununter- 
brochene Lehrtradition in Verbindung mit Philosophenschulen gebraucht?! 
und garantiert die Zuverlässigkeit der Lehre. Diese war nach der Meinung 
des Josephus, obwohl er das nicht ausdrücklich sagt, zwischen den Tagen des 
Mose und Artaxerxes gegeben. Obwohl er auch das nicht ausführt, darf man 
wohl annehmen, daß Josephus die Nachfolge von Mose durch Josua und von 
Elia durch Elisa verallgemeinert und auf die ganze Zeit ausgedehnt hat. Aber 
solch eine Linie kann er seitdem nicht mehr nachweisen. Das bedeutet nicht, 
daß das Phänomen der Prophetie nun verschwunden ist, sondern nur, daß 
zwischen den spontan auftretenden Propheten keine direkte Relation mehr 
besteht, und damit fehlt den im jüdischen Volk nach Artaxerxes entstandenen 
Schriften die Garantie. 

Für den heutigen Zweck genügt es zunächst festzustellen, daß Josephus 
hier nicht das Vorhandensein von Propheten in Israel in der hellenistisch- 
römischen Zeit leugnet, sondern es implizit anerkennt. Zweitens ist hier zu 
sehen, daß der spätere Prophetismus für Josephus auf einer Linie mit dem alt- 
testamentlichen steht und nur des Zusammenhangs der Sukzession entbehrt. 
Drittens zeigt sich, wie groß für Josephus die Bedeutung der alttestamentli- 
chen Prophetie war: die Geschichte, wie sie im Kanon dargestellt ist, enthält 
die volle Wahrheit, weil sie von Propheten und nicht von irgendwelchen 
Privatpersonen niedergeschrieben wurde. 

Im Anschluß an diesen letzten Punkt muß nun darauf hingewiesen wer- 
den, daß die Propheten einen breiten Raum in der Archäologie einnehmen. 
Es würde sich lohnen, vor allem ihren ersten Teil unter diesem Gesichtspunkt 
genau zu untersuchen. Leider reicht die zur Verfügung stehende Zeit dazu 


go  Esistsehr bezeichnend, daß Josephus in seiner Wiedergabe des 1. Makkabäerbuches in 
Ant. Jud. die drei berühmten Stellen über die Abwesenheit der Propheten (1. Makk. 4:46; 
9:27; 14:41) nicht aufgenommen hat. Der Text 1. Makk. 9:27 (xai &yevero ig neydAn Ev cà 
Iapanar, Htic obx eyéveto dp’ fic Huepas odx poy npophtns adtots) wird so geändert: tavty¢ 
dé THS ouupopäs Tots Tovdaloıs THAUCATIS yevonevrng MAbeng OVX Moav mereipanevor META THY 
¿x BaguAGvoc excrvodov (Ant. Jud. XIII 5). 

91 C.H. Turner, Note on ‘Succession’ Language in non-Christian Sources, in: H.B. Swete (ed.), 
Essays on the early History of the Church and the Sacraments, London 1918, pp. 197-199. 
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nicht aus; das Thema ist so stoffreich, dafs es besser für eine zukünftige 
Monographie reserviert bleiben mag. In der Darstellung der jüdischen Religion 
nach der Beschreibung des Josephus gebührt in jedem Fall dem Prophetismus 
weit mehr Aufmerksamkeit, als ihm Schlatter und Fascher haben angedei- 
hen lassen. Heute muß ich es allerdings dabei bewenden lassen, an einigen 
ausgewählten Punkten die Bedeutung der alttestamentlichen Prophetie für 
Josephus aufzuzeigen. 

Josephus hat als Historiker dem Leben und den Worten der Propheten 
kein eigenes Buch gewidmet, sondern ihr Auftreten im Zusammenhang mit 
dem Geschichtsverlauf beschrieben, wie er in den Kónigsbüchern geschildert 
wird. Dabei hat er zuweilen etwas hinzugefügt. Das ist z. B. in Ant. Jud. X 38 
f. der Fall. Dort sagt er über den gottlosen Manasse etwas, das nicht im Alten 
Testament steht, nämlich, daß dieser auch die Propheten nicht schonte, son- 
dern einige von ihnen hinschlachtete und daf$ dann Gott Propheten sandte, 
um Kónig und Volk mit Strafen zu bedrohen, die Israel treffen sollten, weil es 
sich gegen Gott gekehrt hatte. Dieser Passus wird mit folgenden Worten abge- 
schlossen: „Aber sie schenkten diesen Worten, durch welche sie den Gewinn 
hätten ziehen können, nichts Übles zu erfahren, keinen Glauben, sondern erst 
durch die Tatsachen lernten sie, daf$ wahr ist, was von den Propheten gesagt 
wird." Auch hat Josephus im 9. und im 10. Buch seiner Archáologie bestimmte 
Geschichten aus dem 2. Buch der Chronik mit solchen aus dem 2. Buch der 
Kónige verbunden, und zwar vor allem solche, die die Rolle der Propheten 
beleuchten, wie z. B. den Bericht über Oded in Ant. Jud. IX 248 ff. Das zeigt, 
wie sehr er die Bedeutung der Propheten in Israels Kónigszeit ins Licht rük- 
ken móchte. Das wird auch sehr klar in der Lebensgeschichte Hiskias dort, 
wo der Bericht über seine Passafeier mitgeteilt wird (2. Chron. 30:1 ff.). Zu der 
Angabe des Alten Testaments, daf Hiskia Boten nach Israel sendet, um zur 
Mitfeier einzuladen, die dann verspottet werden, fügt Josephus noch hinzu 
(Ant. Jud. IX 265 f£): „... die Propheten, die sie in der gleichen Weise ermahn- 
ten und voraussagten, was sie leiden würden, wenn sie sich nicht zur wahren 
Gottesverehrung bekehrten, spieen sie an, nahmen sie schließlich gefangen 
und tóteten sie... Aber viele aus dem Stamm Manasse und aus Zebulon und 
Isaschar gehorchten den Ermahnungen der Propheten und bekehrten sich zur 
wahren Gottesverehrung." Auch hier läßt Josephus Propheten mahnend und 
drohend zur Bekehrung aufrufen. In seiner Wiedergabe der Geschichte Israels 
und Judas ist überhaupt das Hauptthema die Frage, ob das Volk und vor allem 
der König den traditionellen Lebensstil, „die vorväterlichen Sitten“, d. h. die 
Gesetze Moses, in Frömmigkeit und Gerechtigkeit aufrechterhalten oder zu 
ihren Übertretern werden. 
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Immer wieder stehen dabei Propheten auf, um ,vorherzusagen, was gesche- 
hen wird“ (npoA&yovres tà ueMovra), nämlich einen unglücklichen Zeitablauf, 
wenn das Volk in der Sünde beharrt. Die meisten Propheten sind bei Josephus 
als Unglücksansager gezeichnet. Das wird vor allem in einer merkwürdigen 
Äußerung über Daniel deutlich ausgesprochen (Ant. Jud. X 268): ‚Während 
die Propheten eine schlechtere Zukunft voraussagten und deshalb von den 
Kónigen und dem Volk gehafst wurden, wurde Daniel für sie ein Prophet des 
Guten, so daß er sich wegen des schönen Inhalts der Weissagungen Wohlwollen 
von allen gewann und wegen ihrer Erfüllung Glauben an ihre Wahrheit und 
zugleich göttliches Ansehen bei der großen Masse des Volkes erwarb.‘ Daniel 
ist also nach der Meinung des Josephus eine Ausnahme. Der entscheidende 
Unterschied zwischen ihm und den anderen Propheten liegt in der Voraussage 
von Unheil oder Heil. Die Mehrheit der Propheten hat Unheil verkündigt. 

Das Eigentümliche dieser Auffassung wird auch durch die Geschichtsdar- 
stellung des Josephus bestätigt. Er hat wohl die Propheten an geeigneter Stelle 
erwähnt, aber nur in ihrem Verhältnis zu den Kónigen. Daß es in der prophe- 
tischen Literatur neben Drohungen auch Aussicht auf eine herrliche Zukunft 
gibt, wird durch Josephus niemals gesagt. Er ist anscheinend weder an den Pro- 
pheten als Personen noch an ihren Schriften interessiert; die eindrucksvolle 
Berufung Jesajas oder die Eingangsvision Hesekiels werden z. B. ebensowenig 
erwähnt wie die messianischen Verheißungen oder die Trostworte im zweiten 
Teil des Jesajabuchs. Aus Jesaja wird nur der Inhalt der Kapitel 36-39 breit wie- 
dergegeben, der sich aber, wie bekannt, auch im 2. Buch der Kónige findet. Der 
König Hiskia wird zwar vom Propheten ermutigt, doch wird ihm schließlich 
auch die Unterjochung unter Babylon angesagt. Obwohl Josephus in bezug auf 
die zwölf Propheten schreibt: „Alles was bei uns geschieht, sei es Gutes, sei es 
Schlechtes, hat seinen Ablauf in Übereinstimmung mit ihrer Prophetie“ (Ant. 
Jud. X 35), und obwohl er damit die Sache in der Schwebe hält, liegt bei ihm 
doch der Akzent deutlich auf dem üblen Geschick, das dem Volke bevorsteht. 

Wie sehr Josephus alles auf den drohenden Untergang des Volkes zuspitzt, 
ergibt sich weiter aus seiner Wiedergabe der Geschichte der Abgesandten des 
Königs Josia. Im Alten Testament (2. Kön. 22:15 ff. = 2. Chron. 34:23 ff.) wird 
erzählt, die Prophetin Hulda habe verkündigt, das Volk werde Unheil treffen, 
der König aber werde es, weil er sich vor Gott gedemütigt habe, nicht mitan- 
sehen müssen; dabei liegt das Gewicht ganz bei dem tröstlichen Zuspruch 
für den König. Bei Josephus ist das verschoben; was dem Fürsten widerfah- 
ren wird, ist nur nebenbei in einem Zwischensatz bemerkt, um festzustellen, 
daß das angesagte Unheil zwar aufgeschoben, aber nicht aufgehoben wird. 
Der Text liest sich so: „Die Prophetin... befahl den Gesandten, dem König zu 
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sagen, daß Gott bereits einen Beschluß gegen sie gefaßt habe, den niemand 
durch Flehen außer Kraft setzen könne, nämlich das Volk zu verderben, es aus 
dem Lande zu vertreiben und es aller seiner jetzigen Güter zu berauben, weil 
sie die Gesetze übertreten und sich in so langer Zwischenzeit nicht bekehrt 
hätten, während doch die Propheten sie ermahnt hätten, sich zu besinnen 
und die Strafe für ihre gottlosen Taten vorausgesagt hätten; diese Strafe werde 
er bestimmt über sie bringen, damit sie einsähen, daß er Gott sei und daß er 
nichts gelogen habe von dem, was er durch die Propheten ihnen verkündigt 
habe; seinetwegen (d. h. des Königs wegen) jedoch, der gerecht wäre, werde er 
das Elend noch aufschieben, nach seinem Tode aber die beschlossenen Leiden 
über das Volk bringen" (Ant. Jud. X 60 f.). 

Was Josephus über Daniel, den er natürlich in die Zeit des babylonischen 
Exils datiert, gesagt hat, ist eine Rückschau auf die vorausgegangene Periode, 
die zu der Katastrophe der Einnahme Jerusalems durch Nebukadnezar geführt 
hat. Für die Zeit der Restauration nach dem Exil erwáhnt er wohl Haggai 
und Sacharja, die das Volk in der Notzeit während des Wiederaufbaus des 
Tempels ermunterten, auf die Unterstützung der Perser zu vertrauen (Ant. 
Jud. XI 106); aber das tut er nur ganz beiläufig. Eben dies scheint mir kein 
Zufall zu sein. Für Josephus sind die Propheten primär und fast ausschließ- 
lich Unheilsverkündiger. Er hat in seiner Geschichte denn auch den Untergang 
Jerusalems mehr ins Licht gestellt als die Restauration der Stadt. 

Es ist überhaupt sehr interessant zu sehen, wie Josephus die Schriftprophetie 
behandelt hat. Natürlich sollte in einer vollständigen Besprechung des Themas 
„Prophetie bei Josephus“ auch von den anderen Propheten wie Samuel, Elia 
und Elisa die Rede sein. Für heute kann dies indes beiseite bleiben; denn hierin 
folgt unser Historiker mehr oder weniger getreu der biblischen Geschichte. Bei 
denSchriftpropheten liegt die Sache anders, weil er hier, wie gesagt, bestimmte 
Stücke aus den prophetischen Büchern in die Erzáhlung der Kónigsbücher ein- 
geflochten hat. Dabei wird durch die Auswahl die Absicht deutlich. 

Von dem Zwólf-Prophetenbuch dessen er, wie wir sahen, Erwáhnung tut, 
nennt Josephus neben den schon angeführten Haggai und Sacharja aus- 
drücklich nur noch Jona und Nahum.?? Über Jona gab es eine sehr interes- 
sante Geschichte zu erzählen; denn er hat, wie Nahum, den Fall Ninives 
vorausgesagt (Ant. Jud. IX 205 ff., vor allem 214, neben IX 239 ff. mit Zitaten). 
Merkwürdigerweise erklárt Josephus, er führe nicht mehr an, um seine Leser 
nicht zu langweilen; er bemerkt lediglich, daß sich alles nach 115 Jahren erfüllt 
hat (IX 242). Es dürfte doch sehr bezeichnend sein, wie eben diese Propheten 
berücksichtigt sind. Von Jesaja war schon die Rede; nur sein Verhältnis zu 


92 Micha wird nebenbei erwähnt, Ant. Jud. X g2:... dd xoi Mıxalav mp6 adtod (sc. Jeremia) 
vaca (sc. das Geschick Jerusalems) xatyyyeAxévart xai too &Mouc. 
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Hiskia kommt zur Sprache. Hesekiel bleibt zwar nicht unerwähnt; denn es 
wird erzählt, daß er als junger Mann nach Babylon fortgeführt wurde (X 98), 
und weiterhin tritt er in Verbindung mit Jeremia in einem für das Verständnis 
der Prophetie sehr bedeutsamen Zusammenhang (X 104 ff.)9? auf. Aber Jesaja 
und Hesekiel stehen doch gegenüber Jeremia und Daniel deutlich im Schatten. 
Diese beiden werden sehr ausführlich behandelt; sie treten bei Josephus ins 
volle Licht und sind zweifellos für ihn die Propheten par excellence. 

Die Tatsache, daß Daniel einen so breiten Raum in der Archäologie ein- 
nimmt, könnte man durch den ziemlich starken Erzählungscharakter dieses 
Buches geneigt sein zu erklären, der sich gut mit seinem Wesen verträgt. Aber 
eine solche Erklärung reicht nicht aus. Für Josephus hat Daniel weit größere 
Bedeutung, nämlich eine direkte Gegenwartsbedeutung. Dieser Gottesmann 
stand ja in einem Konkurrenzkampf mit den babylonischen Wahrsagern und 
war ihnen eindeutig überlegen. Wenn man bedenkt, daß in den Tagen des 
Josephus die orientalische Zukunftsschau im römischen Reich blühte, wird 
verständlich, wie stolz Josephus von dieser Figur der jüdischen Geschichte 
sprechen konnte. Daniels Prophetie war, wie wir schon früher bemerkten,?* 
in der 2. Hälfte des ı. Jahrhunderts höchst aktuell, und auch Josephus weiß 
um ihre geheimnisvolle Kraft. Sprach dieser Prophet doch von kommenden 
großen Umwälzungen und Verschiebungen der Regimente. Vor allem wird von 
unserem Autor klar ausgesprochen, worin seine hohe Bedeutung liegt, wenn 
er in Anknüpfung an Dan. 8 schreibt (Ant. Jud. X 276 ff.): „Und es geschah, daß 
unserem Volke dies widerfuhr unter Antiochus Epiphanes, wie Daniel es gese- 
hen und viele Jahre vorher die Zukunft beschrieben hat. In derselben Weise 
hat Daniel auch über die Herrschaft der Römer geschrieben und daß durch sie 
Jerusalem erobert und der Tempel veródet werden sollte. Das alles hat er, weil 
Gott es ihm gezeigt hatte, schriftlich hinterlassen, so daf$ die Leser, wenn sie 
das Geschehene in Augenschein nehmen, Daniel bewundern kónnen wegen 
der Ehre, die er von Gott empfing, und herausfinden, daß die Epikureer geirrt 
haben, die die Vorsehung aus dem Leben verbannen und meinen, daß Gott 
die Weltgeschichte nicht lenkt“ Die polemische Spitze dieser Worte des 


93 InAnt Jud. X 79 steht eine rátselhafte Angabe über Hesekiel: öç np@rtog nepi tobrwv (sc. die 
Eroberung Jerusalems und die Einnahme von Babylon) 800 BiBAta ypétibotc xatéAutev. Siehe 
dazu K. Holl. Das Apokryphon Ezechiel, in: Gesammelte Aufsátze zur Kirchengeschichte, Bd. 
II: Der Osten. Tübingen 1928, S. 33 ff. 

94 Oben S. 34. 

95 Über diese auffallende Polemik gegen die Epikureer s. meinen Beitrag: An attack on the 
Epicureans by Flavius Josephus, in: W. den Boer, P.G. van der Nat. C.M. Sicking, J.C.M. 
van Winden (edd.), Romanitas et Christianitas (Festschrift für J.H. Waszink), Amsterdam— 
London 1973, pp. 341-355- 
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Pharisäers Josephus tritt hier ebenso zutage wie die Aktualität Daniels; denn 
eine direkte Verbindung zwischen dem, was so lange vorhergesagt war, und der 
Gegenwart, wird entworfen: Roms Herrschaft und die Zerstórung Jerusalems. 

Damit haben wir einen guten Übergang zu dem zweiten hervorragenden 
Propheten, zu Jeremia. In Ant. Jud. X 79 f. schreibt Josephus: ,Dieser Prophet 
hat auch das schreckliche Schicksal der Stadt (Jerusalem) im voraus verkün- 
digt und in Schriften auch Weissagungen über deren Einnahme hinterlas- 
sen, die jetzt in unserer Zeit stattgefunden hat, und über die Eroberung von 
Babylon. Und nicht allein er hat das dem Volk vorausgesagt, sondern auch der 
Prophet Hesekiel, der als erster zwei Bücher darüber geschrieben und hinter- 
lassen hat.‘ Man kann sich fragen, ob diese beiden hier als zwei Zeugen aufge- 
führt werden, die nach Deut. 1915 die Wahrheit von Aussagen garantieren.?® In 
der Darstellung des Josephus spielt dies Paar, wie wir noch sehen werden, eine 
besondere Rolle. Sehr ausführlich wird dann über das Lebensgeschick Jeremias 
gesprochen. Immer wieder wird gesagt, wie er den Untergang Jerusalems vor- 
ausgesagt hat und wie er deswegen als Verráter und Wahrsager betrachtet 
wurde. Auch wird nach Jer. 26 erzáhlt, wie die Weisen diese Anklage unter 
Hinweis auf das Beispiel des Propheten Micha und vieler anderer widerlegten, 
die nichts von den Kónigen zu leiden hatten und als Propheten Gottes geehrt 
wurden (X 88 ff.). Weiter: der Kampf Jeremias um die Seele des Kónigs Zedekia, 
sein Auftreten gegen die Pseudopropheten und gegen falsche Hoffnungen 
und sein Leiden durch die Führer des Volkes, die ihn der Zersetzung des 
Kampfgeistes beschuldigen—das alles wird ebenso ausführlich dargestellt wie 
Jeremias Haltung nach dem Fall Jerusalems. Alles geschah, wie der Prophet es 
seinen Zeitgenossen vorausgesagt hatte. 

Leider erlaubt es die Zeit nicht, dies durch die eigenen Worte des Josephus 
zu illustrieren. Aber es wird wohl auch so deutlich sein, weshalb das Bild des 
Propheten, der gegen die Meinung seiner Zeitgenossen für die Unterwerfung 
unter Babylon plädiert hat, in der Zeit vor und nach der ersten Vernichtung 
Jerusalems so ausführlich gemalt wird. Konnte denn vor den Augen eines auf- 
merksamen Lesers die weitgehende Parallele zwischen der Predigt Jeremias 
sowie deren Bestátigung durch die Tatsachen und der Botschaft des Josephus 
an seine Volksgenossen unbemerkt bleiben? Nein, auch er hatte zur Übergabe 
aufgerufen und vor falschen Propheten gewarnt und wurde natürlich auch als 
Verräter betrachtet. Aber wie einst Jermia, so war nun auch ihm durch den 
Ablauf der Geschehnisse recht gegeben. Deswegen ist Jeremias Geschichte so 
ausführlich erzáhlt, weil Josephus in diesem Gottesmann der heiligen Schrift 


96 Vgl. darüber H. van Vliet, No Single Testimony. A Study on the Adoption of the Law of Deut. 
19:15 par. into the New Testament, Utrecht 1958. 
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seinen Prototyp gefunden hat. Die Archäologie ist hier nicht alte, längst ver- 
gangene Geschichte, sondern von höchster Aktualität. 

Nicht weniger aktuell war die Frage nach dem Kennzeichen des wahren 
Propheten. Josephus erwähnt des öfteren, wie in seiner Zeit Propheten auftra- 
ten, die beim Volk falsche Hoffnungen hervorriefen, die dann in Katastrophen 
endeten. Auch deshalb sind ihm die alttestamentlichen Geschichten wertvoll. 
Im Anschluß an Deut. 18:21 liegt für ihn das Kriterium in der Erfüllung: das 
Wort des wahren Propheten trifft ein. 

Es ist merkwürdig, daß für Josephus Propheten ihre Botschaft nicht in 
Rätselsprüchen verkündigen, sondern in klarer Sprache. Ihnen wird nicht 
geglaubt, weil sie Unangenehmes sagen, wie das in Verbindung mit der 
Geschichte von Micha ben Jimla (Ant. Jud. VIII 418 ff.) deutlich ausgesprochen 
wird: Ahab starb, weil er nicht den Leuten, die die Niederlage vorhersagten, 
sondern denen, welche das ihm Angenehme prophezeit hatten, glaubte. Dabei 
ist auch von Bedeutung, daß die Worte der wahren Propheten miteinander 
übereinstimmen, obwohl es nicht immer sofort erkennbar ist. So ist es der Fall 
bei Micha mit den Worten des Elia über das Lebensende Ahabs. Sehr bezeich- 
nend ist in dieser Hinsicht auch der scheinbare Widerspruch zwischen Jeremia 
und Hesekiel (Ant. Jud. X 106 f.; X 141: Verbindung von Jer. 41:3 und Hes. 12:13): 


Der eine Prophet hat gesagt, der Kónig Zedekia würde Babylon als Gefangener 
sehen, und der andere erklárte, er würde es nicht sehen. Die Geschichte lóste 
indes die Schwierigkeit; denn Zedekia wurden die Augen ausgerissen, und so 
war er als Blinder in Babylon. Daran knüpft Josephus eine seiner zahlreichen, 
aber immer markanten Bemerkungen an: ,Dies alles, das imstande ist, die 
Natur Gottes den Unwissenden genügend klar zu machen, haben wir erzáhlt, 
um zu zeigen, daß sie vielartig und mannigfaltig ist, daß alles zur rechten Zeit in 
angeordneter Weise eintrifft und daf$ er voraussagt, was geschehen soll. Auch 
haben wir damit die Unwissenheit und den Unglauben der Menschen gezeigt, 
durch den sie verhindert werden, etwas vom Ablauf im voraus zu sehen, und 
unbehütet dem Unheil ausgeliefert sind, so daf$ es ihnen unmóglich ist, dem 
zu entgehen" (Ant. Jud. X 142). 

Diese Erklárung ist für Josephus' Auffassung der Prophetie sehr bezeich- 
nend. Im Hintergrund steht die Lehre von Gottes Vorsehung (pronoia),?” die 
alles anordnet, aber die menschliche Verantwortung nicht aufhebt. Die 
Vorhersage dieser Pronoia wird konkret in der Vorhersage der Propheten. 
Deshalb sind die Propheten vertrauenswert und werden durch den Ablauf des 


97 Über die göttliche Pronoia vgl. J. Behm npovo£o, npóvoto, in: Kittel, Theol. Wörterbuch, Bd. 
IV. S. 1006-1010; A. Schlatter, Wie sprach Josephus von Gott?, Gütersloh 1910, S. 49 f. 
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Geschehens gerechtfertigt. Sie sprechen bei Josephus nicht in dunkler Rede, 
sondern finden allein wegen des Unglaubens ihrer Hörer kein Gehör. 

Hier müssen wir abbrechen. Wir haben nur einige Aspekte des reichen 
Themas betrachten können. Es ist nur ein Ausschnitt, der sich uns dargeboten 
hat. Er hat jedoch, wie ich hoffe, gezeigt, welch tiefe Bedeutung die Prophetie 
für Josephus gehabt hat. Vielleicht hat er auch deutlich machen können, wie 
Josephus die Gestalten der wahren Propheten für seine jüdischen und heidni- 
schen Zeitgenossen vergegenwärtigt. 


IV Josephus in seiner Bedeutung für den Ausleger des Neuen 
Testaments 


In der ersten Vorlesung habe ich darzulegen versucht, daß Josephus, obwohl 
er umfangreiche und bedeutsame historische Schriften hinterlassen hat, die in 
relativ guter Form überliefert sind, doch als ein im Grunde ziemlich vernach- 
lässigter Autor bezeichnet werden muß. Das ist um so merkwürdiger, als er als 
Zeitgenosse der Autoren, die in den späteren Teilen des Neuen Testaments zu 
Wort kommen, nicht nur vieles aus der Zeit des Neuen Testaments beschrie- 
ben, sondern auch bewußt miterlebt hat. 

In den beiden folgenden Vorlesungen wurde an einigen Beispielen, die 
Äußerungen des Josephus über sein Selbstverständnis und seine Arbeitsweise 
entnommen waren, aufgezeigt, wie viel noch zur Interpretation dieses 
Schriftstellers zu tun übrig geblieben ist. Man könnte mit einer gewissen 
Übertreibung, die ich mir um der Sache willen wohl erlauben darf, sagen, 
daß hier sogar noch alles auf die Bearbeitung wartet. Hoffentlich ist auch 
erkennbar geworden, wie ergebnisreich diese Arbeit sein kann. Diese Art der 
Beschäftigung mit unserem Historiker richtet sich auf ihn selbst und hofft, ihn 
vollauf zum Reden zu bringen. Natürlich präsentiert er sich dabei in erster 
Linie als Exponent des hellenistischen Judentums in Rom. Aber man kann sich 
doch auch fragen, ob er dabei nicht noch etwas mehr und dies vor allem dem 
neutestamentlichen Exegeten zu sagen hat, d. h. ob nicht durch das Studium 
seiner Schriften der Erforscher der apostolischen und der nachapostolischen 
Zeit zu einem besonderen Gewinn kommen kann. 

Diese Frage, der die letzte Vorlesung gewidmet wird, ist mit Absicht in die- 
ser persönlichen Form gestellt. Oft geschieht das deshalb nicht, weil man sich 
fürchtet, auf solche Weise damit ein sehr subjektives Element in die Arbeit 
hineinzubringen. Nun sollte man aber hier kein Verstecken spielen. Die Person 
des Forschers, seine Kenntnisse, seine Lebenserfahrungen lassen sich niemals 
ausschalten, und es ist nur sinnvoll, sich darüber im klaren zu sein. Die Frage 
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ist deshalb nicht, ob, sondern wie er mit im Spiel ist. Vor allem auf den 
Neutestamentler lauern bei der Interpretation seiner Texte, wie die Geschichte 
der Exegese zeigt, besondere Gefahren, gerade auch in einer vorschnellen und 
zu starken Verquickung von historischen und modernen Fragestellungen. Wir 
alle wissen, wie schwierig es ist, das Neue Testament nicht mit den Augen und 
Ohren eines Menschen des 20. Jahrhunderts zu lesen und zu hóren, sondern 
mit denen eines Bewohners des Mittelmeergebiets im 1. Jahrhundert. Dennoch 
müssen wir es erst einmal so, wie es uns vorliegt, zur Kenntnis genommen 
haben, bevor wir die Botschaft für heute vernehmen kónnen. Meiner Meinung 
nach ist Josephus, eben auch als Verfasser der Archäologie, ein ausgezeichne- 
ter Helfer, um uns die Verkündigung der Apostel im Rahmen ihrer Zeit hóren 
zu lassen. Natürlich ist er es nicht als einziger; aber er ist dazu durch seinen 
Lebensgang doch besonders qualifiziert. 

Die Aufgabe ist also nicht so zu formulieren: ,Josephus' Bedeutung für 
das Studium des Neuen Testaments“.?® Diese ist ja völlig klar. In der ersten 
Vorlesung wurde bereits daran erinnert, daß seit Beginn der historischen 
Exegese des Neuen Testaments unser Historiker auf den Gebieten der histo- 
rischen und der geographischen Erklárung seine Beitráge geliefert hat und 
immer noch gute Dienste leistet, weil er über wichtige und beachtenswerte 
Informationen verfügte. Das ist so evident und selbstverständlich, daß wir 
dabei nicht lange zu verweilen brauchen. Natürlich ist es móglich, daf$ mit 
dem Fortschreiten gerade der Ausgrabungsarbeiten auch in dieser Hinsicht bei 
ihm noch mehr zutage gefórdert wird. Man kónnte etwa darauf hinweisen, daf$ 
die Qumran-Funde auch die Diskussion der Mitteilungen des Josephus über 
die Essener wieder stark belebt haben. 

Dies Beispiel zeigt im übrigen, daf$ man, wenn hier vom Neuen Testament 
gesprochen wird, die Sache nicht zu eng fassen darf, sondern das Ganze der 
Welt des Neuen Testaments und der frühchristlichen Kirche mit in Betracht 
ziehen muß. Demgegenüber ist der in den dreißiger Jahren aufgeflammte Streit 
über die Bedeutung des sogenannten slavischen Josephus und dessen Zeugnis 
über Jesus nach dem 2. Weltkrieg in der früheren Weise nicht wiederaufgenom- 
men worden, und es sieht auch nicht so aus, als ob von dieser Seite her neues 
Licht zu erwarten ist. Vielleicht bringt aber die weitere Durchforschung der 


98 Vgl. z.B. H. Montefiore, Josephus and the New Testament, London 1962 (Nachdruck von: 
Novum Testamentum IV, fasc. 2 und 4). Sein Ziel hat der Verfasser auf p. 7 so umschrieben: 
„The object of this study is to point out similarities between some important events 
recorded in the canonical Gospels and Acts on the one hand, and a series of prodigies 
recorded by Josephus in his Jewish War on the other hand, and to suggest a possible 
connection between them." 
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Überlieferung in dieser Hinsicht doch noch unvermutete Einsichten—aller- 
dings dürften sie, wenn es zu ihnen kommt, für den Kirchenhistoriker interes- 
santer sein als für den neutestamentlichen Exegeten. 

Wie man sich erinnern wird, hat vor vielen Jahren Max Krenkel in seinem 
Buch „Josephus und Lucas'?? zu zeigen versucht, daß der Evangelist von dem 
jüdischen Historiker abhángig sei. Diese These hat im Feuer der Kritik nicht 
bestehen kónnen. Das abweisende Urteil war m. E. richtig. Natürlich gibt es 
eine Anzahl von Punkten—man denke an den Zensus des Quirinius, den 
Aufstand des Theudas und das Lebensende des Herodes Agrippa—, in denen 
die beiden Autoren einander treffen. Daf$ hier ohne weiteres Josephus der 
Vorrang vor Lukas zu geben sei, läßt sich indes nicht sagen. Natürlich haben 
auch die Berichte des Josephus ihre Traditionsgeschichte hinter sich; auch 
dieser Historiker hat in seiner Weise, wie deutlich festgestellt werden kann, 
seine Quellen bearbeitet, und es wáre keine rechte historische Kritik, wollte 
man seine Darstellung ungeprüft annehmen, während man Lukas peinlichst 
verhört, nur weil er bewußt ein christlicher Schriftsteller ist. Es steht doch 
außer Zweifel, daß auch Josephus nicht ohne Tendenz geschrieben hat, und 
es scheint mir sogar, daß in diesem Gebiete, der Traditionsgeschichte bei 
Josephus, noch vieles zu untersuchen ist. Zu diesem Punkt werde ich deshalb 
nachher noch einiges bemerken. 

Aber im Augenblick möchte ich zunächst noch den Blick auf einen anderen 
Aspekt richten. Obwohl es die Daten nicht erlauben, ein direktes Verhältnis 
zwischen Josephus und frühchristlichen Autoren anzunehmen, dürfen wir 
doch nicht vergessen, daf$ Josephus lange Jahre in Rom gelebt hat, und zwar in 
eben derselben Zeit wie der Verfasser des I. Klemensbriefes. Vor allem Rudolf 
Knopf und Adolf von Harnack haben auf die Beziehungen zwischen diesem 
Brief und dem hellenistischen Judentum hingewiesen.!?? Mir scheint, daß 
diese Verbindung insbesondere in der Richtung auf Josephus hin ausgedehnt 
und vertieft werden kann. Das sei an einem Punkt illustriert. 

1. Klem. 4:12 wird der Aufruhr Korahs und seiner Genossen gegen Mose 
erwähnt: ihr Motiv ist Eifersucht, ihre Tat exaci&cou. Bei Josephus (Ant. Jud. 
IV u ff) wird diese Geschichte sehr ausführlich beschrieben als eine stasis, „so 
wie sie nach unserem Wissen niemals bei Griechen oder Barbaren dagewesen 


99 M. Krenkel, Josephus und Lucas. Der schriftstellerische Einflufs des jüdischen Geschichts- 
schreibers auf den christlichen, Leipzig 1894. 

100 R.Knopf Die Lehre der zwölf Apostel, die zwei Clemensbriefe, Tübingen 1920; A. v. Harnack, 
Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte. Das Schreiben der römischen Kirche an die 
korinthische aus der Zeit Domitians (1. Clemensbrief), Leipzig 1929. 
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ist“, verursacht durch den Neid!?! Korahs gegen Mose. I. Klem. 43 wird die 
Geschichte von dem blühenden Zweig als dem Zeichen der Auserwählung 
Aarons zum Priesteramt in eigenen Worten des Verfassers breit erzáhlt. Ebenso 
verfáhrt Josephus. Natürlich sind beide Autoren vom Alten Testament abhán- 
gig, und man kann nicht sagen, daß Klemens seine Weisheit aus Josephus 
geschópft hat. Aber es besteht eine Gemeinschaft zwischen ihnen darin, 
daß beide diese alttestamentliche Geschichte als deutliches Beispiel der sta- 
sis, des Aufruhrs, bringen und durch Gottes Willen über die Einsetzung zum 
Priesteramt anschaulich machen. An vielen anderen Stellen kann man zudem 
terminologische Übereinstimmung wahrnehmen. Natürlich móchte ich dar- 
aus nicht schließen, daß Josephus und Klemens einander begegnet sind. Die 
Parallelität führt jedoch m. E. dahin, daß wir nicht nur vermutungsweise, son- 
dern vielmehr in festen Umrissen sehen kónnen, wie die Anschauungen der 
Synagoge an einem bestimmten Ort des Rómerreichs waren. 

Es ist auch deshalb interessant, Lukas mit Josephus zu vergleichen, weil 
beide ihre Botschaft an die hellenistische Welt richten. Der jüdische Historiker 
kann helfen, sich die geistliche Atmospháre, in der auch Lukas geschrieben 
hat, deutlich vor Augen zu führen: so war die Ambiance der Synagoge! Dabei 
werden auch die Kontraste auffallen, und dadurch wird wiederum das geistige 
Profil des Lukas schärfer hervortreten. Ist es denn bis heute nicht so, daß man 
Lukas meistens mit anderen Christen verglichen hat und ihn daher in einem 
ganz bestimmten, hellenistischen Licht sieht? Es gibt aber noch eine andere 
Seite, die—das darf man doch wohl sagen—im Altertum wichtiger gewe- 
sen ist, nämlich die, daß Lukas kein Heide und auch kein Jude, sondern ein 
Christ war und als solcher anerkannt wurde. Der Vergleich zwischen ihm und 
Josephus ist mir deshalb so wichtig, weil man hier nicht durch chronologische 
Differenzen behindert wird, sondern mit Gleichzeitigkeit rechnen darf. Die 
Frage ist dann eben: Wie hebt sich der Christ Lukas von seiner Umwelt ab? 
Und dies war allem Anschein nach für Lukas selbst die wichtigste Frage. 

In einer ganz anderen Hinsicht ist Josephus für den Neutestamentler von 
Bedeutung, nämlich im Blick auf seinen Gebrauch des Alten Testaments. Man 
kann dem in zwei Richtungen nachgehen. 

Da ist erstens die theologische: Wie faßt Josephus die von den Propheten 
aufgezeichnete, von Gott inspirierte Heilige Schrift auf? Für ihn ist in diesen 
Büchern neben der Gesetzgebung eine Geschichte dargestellt. Mit einigen 
wenigen Ausnahmen in der Gesetzgebung, wo Josephus eine symbolische 
Deutung vortrágt, hált er an ihr als tatsáchlichem Geschehen fest. Von einer 
allegorischen Auslegung ist nicht die Rede. Auch die Zukunftsaussagen haben 


101 g8övos; das Wort steht in 1. Klem. neben CfjAoc und ist ein Wechselbegriff. 
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sich erfüllt oder werden sich noch einmal erfüllen. Hier besteht die m. E. sehr 
fruchtbare Möglichkeit eines Vergleichs mit dem Schriftgebrauch der neu- 
testamentlichen Autoren. Natürlich muß man dabei in Anschlag bringen, 
daß Josephus ein Apologet des Judentums ist, ganz abgesehen von anderen 
Differenzen wie z. B. derjenigen, daß er nur das historische Element im Alten 
Testament verwendet und nicht auch die Psalmen, die Sprüche und vie- 
les aus den Propheten. Aber wie dem auch sei, jedenfalls begegnet man bei 
Josephus einem anderen Gebrauch des Alten Testaments als bei Philo oder 
den Rabbinen oder in Qumran. Wie aber verhält sich dann dieser zu dem im 
Neuen Testament? Wie wird hier die heilige Schrift der heidnischen Umwelt 
angeboten und vorgestellt? 

Damit verknüpft sich zweitens die Frage nach dem Selbstverständnis des 
jüdischen Volkes in der Auffassung des Josephus. Hier hat man nun einmal den 
Eindruck, daß es ihm genügt, wenn sein Volk in seiner Eigenart anerkannt wird 
und ruhig unter den anderen Nationen leben kann; eben deshalb schreibt er 
ja seine Bücher. Aber daneben zeigen sich auch Linien, die auf das Bild einer 
exemplarischen, einzigartigen Bedeutung des Judentums in der Welt hinlau- 
fen. Jedenfalls ist es wichtig, auch diese Weise, in der das Alte Testament der 
heidnischen Welt präsentiert wurde, kennenzulernen. 

Daneben können wir aus dem Gebrauch, den Josephus vom Alten 
Testament macht, noch etwas anderes lernen, nämlich wie er, der Historiker, 
mit seinen Quellen verfährt. Dann und wann beruft er sich bei der Darstellung 
der Geschichte seines Volkes auch auf andere Autoren und ist ein wenig stolz, 
wenn er das mit orientalischen Geschichtsschreibern oder mit Strabo fertig- 
bringt. Aber sie dienen ihm doch nur zur Bestätigung dessen, was er mitteilt. 
Das Alte Testament hingegen ist, soweit es geht, die Hauptquelle. Josephus 
war dabei in einer glücklichen Lage. Mit historisch-kritischen Studien, etwa 
über im Alten Testament aufgezeichnete Parallelen oder über einander wider- 
sprechende Überlieferungen, hat er sich nicht einzulassen brauchen; denn für 
ihn war dort alles von inspirierten Propheten dargestellt (c. Apion. I 37). Diese 
Überlieferung lag ihm in einer wohlbehüteten Form vor. Er versuchte nicht, 
verschiedene alte Erzählungen miteinander zu vergleichen oder sie neben- 
einander zu stellen und den Lesern das Urteil zu überlassen, wie wir das z. 
B. bei Diodorus Siculus finden; er brauchte sich nicht über Undeutlichkeit zu 
beklagen wie Strabo, der sich wegen der entgegengesetzten Erklärungen seiner 
Gewährsmänner vor Schwierigkeiten sah.!0? Aber gerade deshalb ist es interes- 


102 Strabo, Geogr. XII 8,7: yeyove de v) dodger ob Sik Tag petaßoràç uóvov dX xoi Sick xác THY 
cuyypapewv dvopoAoy(oc nepi TAY AdTAV ob tà ATA Aeyóvvov. Nachdem er dafür einige 
Beispiele gegeben hat, schließt er mit folgenden Worten: öuwg dé xaimep Tolobtwv övrwv 
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sant zu sehen, wie er mit diesen inspirierten Quellen verfuhr und wozu er sich 
als berechtigt betrachtete. Bei seiner Arbeit hat er sich nach eigener Mitteilung 
(c. Apion. 150) der Hilfe von Mitarbeitern, die der griechischen Sprache kundig 
waren, bedient. Hier darf wohl die Frage gestellt werden, wie weit diese Leute 
auch eingegriffen haben. Nach den Untersuchungen von Thackeray und Stein!03 
betraf ihre Wirksamkeit vor allem die sprachliche Form. Jedenfalls darf man 
wohl ruhig annehmen, daß das Endprodukt so, wie es in die Öffentlichkeit 
geriet, von Josephus genehmigt wurde und sein „Imprimatur“ erhalten hat. Die 
Behandlung des vorliegenden Stoffes des Alten Testaments darf man also auf 
sein Konto schreiben. 

In einem Vortrag ist es natürlich unmóglich, die Arbeitsweise unseres 
Historikers genau zu verfolgen und darzustellen; denn dazu wáre eine sorg- 
fältige Vergleichung von Vorlage und Wiedergabe erforderlich, und das läßt 
sich im Sprechen und Hören nicht so leicht machen. Zudem würde das den 
Rahmen dieses Vortrags sprengen; denn man kann nicht sagen, daß Josephus 
überall dasselbe Verfahren angewandt hat. So sei ausdrücklich bemerkt: 
Die Situation ist nicht so, daß es erlaubt ist, die Ergebnisse der Arbeit, die 
auf diesem Gebiete schon geleistet ist, zu extrapolieren. Die Weise, in der 
Josephus mit den Gesetzen des Pentateuchs schaltete und waltete, ist nicht 
überall bei ihm maßgebend. Anderswo folgt er viel getreuer dem Leitfaden 
seiner Vorlage. Im allgemeinen kann man sagen, daß er bestrebt ist, nicht 
einfach die Gesprächsform des Alten Testaments zu bewahren, sondern die 
oratio recta in oratio obliqua umzusetzen. Auch spürt man oft die Tendenz, 
eine lange Geschichte zusammenzufassen und Dubletten zu vermeiden. 
Obwohl er stolz ist auf die reine Abstammung der Priester (c. Apion. I 33), 
läßt er doch allerlei Namenregister fort, wenn auch an einer Stelle (Ant. Jud. 
XI 68) mit Entschuldigung. Das Maf$ der Hellenisierung, das man in der 
Josephs-Geschichte festgestellt hat,!0* ist nicht überall das gleiche. An eini- 
gen Stellen fügt Josephus eine allgemeine Betrachtung ein, aber doch nicht 
überall da, wo man es erwartet. Seine Darstellung ist nicht ,pathetisch" und 
wirkt nicht mit Kunstmitteln, um bestimmte Affekte im Gemüt seiner Leser 


Teelpateov dlnıtäv Exacta elc óva. 6 ct Ò äv dlapbyn THS TaAatds lexoploc, Todto Lev EnTEov 
(od yàp Evraöda To TS yewypapiac Epyov), và de vüv dvta Aextéov. 

103 Thackeray, l.c., p. 104 ff.; er spricht von „the immense debt which the author of the Jewish 
War owes to these admirable assistents*.—E. Stein, De woordenkeuze in het Bellum 
Judaicum van Flavius Josephus, Amsterdam 1937, hat diese Theorie geprüft und ist in 
seiner Untersuchung zu dem Ergebnis gekommen, daß die Arbeit dieser Mitarbeiter in 
der Hauptsache korrigierender Art war (a.a.O., blz. 128). 

104 Vgl. oben S. 43. 
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zu erregen. Zuweilen wird er jedoch von seinem Thema überwältigt. Aber 
bis heute ist es mir noch nicht gelungen, in solcher Um- und Überarbeitung 
bestimmte „Gesetze“ zu entdecken. Wohl spürt man die Freiheit, die hier in 
der Wiedergabe der Vorlagen herrscht. Obwohl er mit einem inspirierten Text 
arbeitet, macht er es so. Wie in der zweiten Vorlesung festgestellt wurde, gibt 
er seinen Lesern dazu die Versicherung, daß alles wahrheitsgetreu dargestellt 
werde. Ein Buchstübler war er gewiß nicht. Man bekommt auch nirgends 
den Eindruck, daß er sich bewußt war, etwas Unerhórtes zu tun. Daß er die 
Geschichte seines Volkes in einer stilistisch angenehmen Form darbieten will, 
ist ohne weiteres klar. Aber dieser Apologet schreibt nicht ad maiorem gloriam 
populi Iudaici; denn Abfall und Ungehorsam den Gesetzen gegenüber werden 
nicht verschwiegen. 

Die Quellenbehandlung bei Josephus spielt sich noch auf einer anderen 
Ebene ab. Es ist natürlich bekannt, daß der Anfang des Bellum Judaicum die- 
selbe Geschichte beschreibt wie die letzten Bücher der Antiquitates und daß 
diese viele Jahre nach jenem verfafst wurden. Von daher erhebt sich die Frage: 
Wie ist ihr Verhältnis? Hier hat man ja die merkwürdige Tatsache vor sich, daß 
Josephus zweimal dieselbe Zeit geschildert hat. Auf Grund des Proómiums der 
Archäologie darf man nicht annehmen, daß er das Bellum vergessen hatte. In 
der zweiten Fassung ist die Darstellung viel ausführlicher, allerdings nicht, weil 
er eine Anzahl von Zusátzen gemacht hat. Aber wie ist dann das Verháltnis zu 
bestimmen? 

Meistens wird diese Frage unmittelbar unter das historische Mikroskop 
gelegt, und es wird versucht, die historische Genauigkeit des einen oder des 
anderen Berichts festzustellen. Meinerseits fasse ich jetzt etwas anderes ins 
Auge: Wie hat Josephus in der zweiten Fassung die erste traktiert? Hier ist 
doch—und das ist das Interessante—er selbst seine Vorlage, ohne daß man 
von einer zweiten, verbesserten Auflage sprechen kónnte. Sein Publikum war 
wohl in beiden Fállen dasselbe. Was macht er nun? Nach meinem Dafürhalten 
erwartet uns hier noch viel Arbeit, die nicht so leicht ist, nicht so einfach, wie 
es scheinen mag; denn mit glatten Erklárungen und Schablonen ist nichts zu 
erreichen. Das Wichtigste hier ist, daf$ wir Josephus in seiner Methode zu fol- 
gen vermógen, weil wir seine Quellen in der Hand haben. Es ist bei ihm nicht 
so wie bei vielen anderen antiken Historikern, daß man nur mit Mühe und 
Not seine Vorlagen wiederherstellen kann und dann auf Grund solch einer 
Rekonstruktion über Tendenzen usw. seine Schlüsse zieht. Wenn man bei 
Josephus am deutlich kontrollierbaren Material erkannt hat, wie er verfáhrt, 
ist es auch wohl móglich, in anderen Teilen seiner Werke, wo man die Quellen 
nicht zur Hand hat, bis zu einem gewissen Grade von Klarheit zu kommen. 
Es scheint mir auch, daf$ in dieser Hinsicht Josephus weit mehr, als es bis 
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heute der Fall ist, als ein ausgezeichnetes Beispiel der hellenistisch-rómischen 
Historiographie vorgeführt werden kann. In vieler Hinsicht liegt bei ihm offen 
zutage, was bei anderen nur vermutet werden kann. Auch hier besteht kein 
Mangel an Fragen und Aufgaben. 

Bei all diesen Ausführungen habe ich aber mein Thema für diese Vorlesung 
nicht aus den Augen verloren: Was kann ein Neutestamentler hier lernen? 
Meine Antwort ist: Sehr viel! Dabei denke ich vor allem an das synoptische 
Problem, aber auch an die Rekonstruktion von Vorlagen, die Paulus verarbeitet 
haben soll oder auf die er, wie man annimmt, reagiert. Wenn ich sehe, wie man 
auf diesen Gebieten, vor allem hier in Deutschland, oft ohne Respekt verfáhrt, 
dann mahnt uns das Studium des Josephus zur Besinnung. Vielleicht darf 
ich es hier einmal ganz offen aussprechen: Man scheint oft keine deutliche 
Vorstellung davon zu haben, daß das synoptische Problem eine der schwie- 
rigsten Quellenfragen ist, der ein Historiker überhaupt begegnen kann. Ich 
kann nur staunen, wenn ich den Leichtsinn beobachte, mit dem sich Anfanger 
hier heranwagen, wahrscheinlich deshalb, weil sie sich nicht der Schwierigkeit 
bewußt sind. So wird vielfach mit „Gesetzen der Formgeschichte", mit „Sitzen 
im Leben" gearbeitet, als ob es Tatsachen und nicht Hypothesen wáren. Aus 
Wortstatistiken, aus Wortánderungen usw. werden weitgehende theologische 
Schlüsse gezogen. Und bestimmte bloße Behauptungen werden mit solcher 
Selbstverständlichkeit wiederholt, daß sie kritiklos von anderen übernommen 
werden. Wieso weiß man eigentlich, daß hinter dem, was die synoptischen 
Evangelien bieten, eine lange mündliche Tradition steht, in der sich allerlei 
theologische Änderungen vollzogen haben, die das ursprüngliche Geschehen 
bis zur Unkenntlichkeit entstellthaben? Man sollte bedenken, daß die Sachlage 
im Neuen Testament chronologisch ganz anders als beim Alten Testament 
ist und daß man deshalb für die Arbeit am Neuen Testament nicht einfach 
übernehmen kann, was in der alttestamentlichen Wissenschaft erarbeitet 
worden ist. Wenn ich nach mehr als vierzig Jahren Erinnerungen an meine 
Studentenzeit schreiben würde, würden diese dann lediglich auf einer langen 
mündlichen Überlieferung beruhen? Aber, so heißt es, sind die Evangelien 
denn von gebildeten Leuten verfaßt? Sie sind doch Kleinliteratur! so wird man 
sagen. Trifft das aber etwa für Lukas zu? Ich habe, nebenbei bemerkt, einfache 
Bauern mit einem glänzenden Gedächtnis gekannt, das genaueste Erinnerung 
und auch Kontrolle ermöglichte. 

Indes möchte ich davor warnen, nun voreilig zu schließen, daß ich einem 
undifferenzierten Fundamentalismus das Wort rede. Me genoito! Aber histo- 
risch-kritisch arbeiten heißt doch auch, Selbstkritik üben. Ich möchte also eine 
Art kritischer Rechtgläubigkeit zur Diskussion stellen. Ist es denn nicht an der 
Zeit, sich zu fragen, ob in der Evangelienforschung die Voraussetzungen und 
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die Ausgangspunkte wirklich so richtig sind, wie es oft kritiklos angenommen 
wird? Weil die Evangelien keine Biographien im modernen Sinn des Wortes 
sind und sie zudem keine Parallele in der antiken Literatur haben, scheint 
man sich der Untersuchung, wie sich im Altertum bestimmte literarische 
Entwicklungen vollzogen, überhoben zu fühlen. Natürlich móchte ich nicht 
behaupten, dafs das Studium des Josephus uns den Schlüssel zur Lósung der 
synoptischen Frage in die Hand gibt. Wohl aber móchte ich sagen, daf$ man 
hier einem antiken Autor über die Schulter und auf seine Arbeit sehen und 
dabei begreifen lernen kann, was er machen konnte und wie er es machte. 
Vor allem deshalb, weil Josephus ein religióser Schriftsteller und zudem ein 
Zeitgenosse der Evangelisten ist und aus dem Judentum stammte und für die 
heidnische Welt schrieb, ist er für uns so instruktiv. Mich jedenfalls hat er in 
seinem Arbeitszimmer gelehrt, vieles mit anderen Augen zu sehen, nämlich 
mit dem Blick des antiken Menschen, für den auch die Evangelisten schrie- 
ben. Nach meiner Erfahrung vollzieht sich ein solcher Lernprozeß nicht in Eile 
oder unter Kunstgriffen, sondern sehr langsam, sofern man ganz allmáhlich 
zu verstehen lernt, wie sich in der Welt des Altertums diese Tradition gebildet 
hat und sich ihre Darstellung und ihre Umformung vollzogen haben. Natürlich 
kann dies alles hier nur thesenartig vorgetragen und zugleich auf die Wahrheit 
des englischen Sprichwortes hingewiesen werden: ,The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating“ 

Dies alles gehórt auch zu der Arbeit, die für das Corpus Hellenisticum Novi 
Testamenti zu leisten ist. Auch darüber móchte ich in diesem Zusammenhang 
etwas sagen, eine Art Retractatio geben. Nach dem, was Gerhard Delling und 
ich vor etwa zehn Jahren fast gleichzeitig, aber unabhängig voneinander, über 
das Corpus Hellenisticum oder den Neuen Wettstein gesagt haben,!°5 erüb- 
rigt es sich, darüber ausführlich zu reden. Kurz gesagt, es ist der Zweck dieser 
Arbeit, aus den griechischen und lateinischen Schriftstellern des Altertums 
alle diejenigen Parallelen zu sammeln, die für das Verstándnis des Neuen 
Testaments relevant sind. Anfánglich war unter Ernst von Dobschütz und 
seinem Nachfolger Hans Windisch das Zentrum in Halle/ Saale. Während 
des zweiten Weltkrieges hat eine Teilung stattgefunden, indem das soge- 
nannte Pagano-Hellenisticum nach Uppsala übergeführt wurde. Das Judaeo- 
Hellenisticum ist in Halle zurückgeblieben, und dort befindet sich noch 
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immer die Arbeitsstelle, die für diesen Zweck zustándig ist, unter der Leitung 
von Gerhard Delling. Heute brauchen wir uns nicht mit den Heiden, die jetzt 
in Utrecht und in Claremont (California) betreut werden, zu befassen; denn 
wir sprechen über einen jüdisch-hellenistischen Autor. Es ist evident, daß bei 
der heutigen Lage, die sich voraussichtlich nicht ándern wird, Josephus neben 
Philo der wichtigste Kontribuant zum Corpus Judaeo-Hellenisticum sein wird. 
Wir sprachen schon von der wichtigen Rolle, die er von jeher in der Auslegung 
des Neuen Testaments gespielt hat. Daß er diese auch weiter spielen wird, 
daran besteht kein Zweifel. 

Nun läßt sich fragen, wie man das für das Neue Testament wichtige Material 
bei Josephus verarbeiten soll. Natürlich ist die Sache ziemlich einfach in allen 
Fällen, in denen es sich wie z. B. bei Theudas oder dem Lebensende des Herodes 
Agrippa 1 (Apg. 12) um kurze Mitteilungen handelt. Die ganze Biographie 
Herodes' des Großen braucht man nicht zu wiederholen, wenn man Matth. 2 
illustrieren móchte, ebensowenig wie man alles, was in der antiken Literatur 
über Augustus gesagt wird, zu Luk. 21 anführen muß. In solchen Fällen sollte 
man m. E. nur aufnehmen, was eine bestimmte Seite des biblischen Berichts 
erläutern kann, z. B. die Grausamkeit des Herodes und seine Beziehungen zu 
den jüdischen Führern. Natürlich wird man ófter zusammenfassende Exkurse 
geben müssen, z. B. über den Tempel in Jerusalem, wie ihn Josephus und die 
Apostel gekannt haben, oder über die jüdischen Feste. Aber wie soll man es 
mit Josephus' Darstellung biblischer Figuren wie Abraham, Moses und David 
machen, die auch im Neuen Testament vorkommen? Dabei ist zu bedenken, 
daß nicht nur direkte Parallelen zur Beleuchtung des N.T. von Gewicht sind, son- 
dern auch andere Akzentuierungen und Kontraste. Soll man die Information 
über die Essener zusammen mit den Berichten über die jüdischen haireseis 
aufnehmen oder sie fortlassen, weil diese Sekte im N.T. nicht erwähnt wird? 
So kann man noch viele Fragen aufwerfen und zudem Überlegungen anstel- 
len, die natürlich nicht erst beim Fertigstellen des Manuskripts beantwortet 
werden kónnen, sondern schon vorher bei der Materialsammlung. Josephus 
vermittelt in diesem Bereich eine große Menge von ,tricky problems“. 

Dazu kommt eine weitere Schwierigkeit, die sehr komplizierend wirkt und 
die ich früher unterschátzt oder vielleicht besser: übersehen habe. Als ich 
das erste Mal über die methodischen Grundsátze des Corpus zu sprechen 
hatte, habe ich die Teilung zwischen dem Judaeo-Hellenisticum und dem 
Pagano-Hellenisticum nicht so sehr aus praktischen Gründen (Arbeitsteilung) 
verteidigt als sie vielmehr durch den Hinweis darauf motiviert, daß die jüdisch- 
hellenistischen und die neutestamentlichen Schriftsteller durch ihre gemein- 
same Beziehung zum Alten Testament und zum Judentum eine gewisse 
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Verbindung haben, während diese so fundamentale gemeinsame Grundlage in 
der Beziehung zu den paganen Autoren nicht besteht.!° An sich ist das natür- 
lich richtig. Nur ist damit doch noch nicht das Ganze gesagt. Josephus steht 
in der jüdischen Traditon, und selbstverstándlich verdanken wir ihm viele 
Auskünfte, die nur er und kein heidnischer Schriftsteller bieten kann, weil er 
über Palästina und das Judentum schrieb. Indes ist er auch bewußt Hellenist. 
Ich habe schon darauf hingewiesen,!?” daß man bestimmte Ausdrücke 
und Wendungen bei Josephus nur versteht, wenn man den hellenistischen 
Sprachgebrauch kennt. Die Erfahrung hat mich gelehrt, daß erst die Kenntnis 
gewisser Gedankenkomplexe und Wortverbindungen und des usus verborum 
im Hellenismus uns instandsetzt, die Parallelen zwischen Josephus und dem 
Neuen Testament wahrzunehmen und so beide besser, richtiger, zu verstehen. 

Mit einem Beispiel—unum pro multis—qmóchte ich die hier beschriebene 
Tatsache noch etwas näher erläutern. In der hellenistischen Welt war man 
allgemein davon überzeugt, daß es nicht jedwedem Menschen erlaubt sei, 
die göttlichen Geheimnisse zu kennen; nur diejenigen, die „würdig befun- 
den“ waren, hatten Zugang zu ihnen, und diese Würdigkeit hatte man in 
einer Prüfung nachzuweisen. Nun trifft man auf diese Vorstellung auch bei 
Josephus in seiner Beschreibung der Zulassungszeremonien bei den Essenern; 
die von ihm verwendete Terminologie ist exakt-hellenistisch. Es ist sehr wahr- 
scheinlich, daß er eine genaue Darstellung der Eintrittsriten, wie sie bei den 
Essenern geübt wurden, gibt. Diese Feststellung darf jedoch die Tatsache nicht 
verdecken, daß er hier gängige Mysterienterminologie verwendet, und das 
entdeckt man natürlich nicht, wenn man allein Josephus liest, sondern nur in 
Zusammenhang mit dem Hellenismus.!0® In einem Aufsatz über Offbg. Joh. 5 
habe ich nachgewiesen, daf die dort häufig verwendete axios-Formel in den- 
selben Zusammenhang hineingehórt und erst von dorther ganz verständlich 
wird.!09 Nur auf dem Wege über diesen hellenistischen Gedankenkomplex wird 
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hier eine „Parallele“ zwischen Josephus und dem Neuen Testament sichtbar. 
Dieser Fall ist gewiß keine Ausnahme. Dasselbe sieht man, wenn man Stellen 
wie Ant. Jud. V 33; VIII 11 über die Bedürfnislosigkeit Gottes als Parallelen 
zu Apg. 17:25 aufnimmt; denn wie Knopf u. a. nachgewiesen haben,!? drang 
diese Vorstellung aus dem Griechentum in das hellenistische Judentum und 
Frühchristentum ein, wobei noch dahingestellt bleiben mag, ob die Christen 
sie direkt aus hellenistischen Quellen schópften oder durch jüdische Kanäle 
empfingen. 

Mit diesen beiden Beispielen hoffe ich gezeigt zu haben, daß der Beitrag, 
den wir von Josephus zum Corpus Hellenisticum zu erwarten haben, oft nicht 
in unkomplizierter, direkter Weise zu uns kommt, sondern über einen Umweg. 
Deshalb kann man das Pagano-Hellenisticum und das Judaeo-Hellenisticum 
nicht durch wasserdichte Schotten voneinander abtrennen, sondern muf$ 
beide Bereiche auch in ständiger Verbindung auf ihre gegenseitige Hilfeleistung 
für die Exegese des Neuen Testaments hin untersuchen. 

Damit bin ich an einem Punkt angelangt, über den ich zum Schluf$ mei- 
ner Ausführungen über die Bedeutung des Josephus für den Neutestamentler 
noch etwas sagen móchte. Ich meine das Problem der Hellenisierung des 
Christentums, das beim Studium der Entwicklung des frühen Christentums 
immer noch als ein Hauptproblem gilt. Ich betrachte mich als der 
Verpflichtung überhoben, breit vorzuführen, welche Rolle dieser Begriff in der 
neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft und in der alten Kirchengeschichte gespielt 
hat und immer noch spielt. Wir alle, die wir bei Adolf von Harnack, den 
Religionsgeschichtlern, Rudolf Bultmann und anderen in die Schule gegangen 
sind, wissen darüber Bescheid. Vielleicht wird die Entwicklung heute nicht 
mehr als Abfall von etwas Ursprünglichem gewertet. In jedem Fall bedeutet 
aber der Übergang von dem Boden Palästinas in die Welt des Hellenismus doch 
soviel wie eine metabasis eis allo genos. Hat man denn nicht wirklich oft den 
Eindruck, daf$ die Urgemeinde und die hellenistischen Gemeinden streng von- 
einander getrennt waren und daß die andauernde und weitergehende Predigt 
in der hellenistischen Welt zu einer allmáhlichen Entartung des Evangeliums 
geführt hat? Wir brauchen das Problem in seiner historischen und theologi- 
schen Komplexität hier nicht weiter zu besprechen. Man gestatte mir nur zu 
bemerken, daß nach meinem Dafürhalten dieser Prozeß vielfach zu schema- 
tisch, zu simplifiziert dargestellt wird, zuviel Sache des Studierzimmers und 
nicht des wirklichen Lebens, auch des Glaubens, ist. Natürlich wird niemand in 
Abrede stellen, daß das Christentum im jüdischen Heimatland in einer ande- 
ren Umgebung lebte und vor andere Fragen gestellt war als in der Welt des 
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Hellenismus. Das Problem ist aber, wie das vor sich ging und was das bedeutete. 
So könnte es sein, daß der Gebrauch eines Schlagwortes wie Hellenisierung 
mehr verschleiert als erhellt. 

Bei dieser Problematik scheint mir Josephus ausgezeichnete Hilfe leisten 
zu kónnen. Hier sieht man an einem konkreten Menschen, dessen Lebensweg 
wir ziemlich genau in seiner Entwicklung verfolgen können, wie der Prozeß 
der Hellenisierung sich vollzog—zwar nicht bei einem Christen, sondern 
bei einem Juden, aber diese beiden sind doch durch den Glauben an die 
Offenbarung Gottes im Alten Testament verbunden. Die Unterschiede móchte 
ich nicht unterschátzen, die Analogie, die hier vorliegt, jedoch auch nicht 
übersehen; denn sie kann sehr instruktiv sein. 

Es ist natürlich eine Binsenwahrheit, daf$ Josephus ein hellenistischer Jude 
war. Welcher Leser seiner Schriften würde das verneinen? Es zeigt sich nicht 
nur im Sprachkolorit, in dem sich, wie man glaubt feststellen zu kónnen, die 
Farben verschiedener griechischer Prosaschreiber reflektieren, sondern auch 
in seinem Sprachgebrauch. Er spricht von areté, to theion, pronoia usw. Auf fast 
jeder Seite, die er geschrieben hat, springt der Hellenismus ins Auge, und in 
der Literatur wird er immer wieder erwähnt. Aber was besagt das? Und wie 
weit geht das? 

Das Interessante im Falle des Josephus ist nicht nur, daß er so, wie wir ihn 
aus seinen Schriften kennen, ein hellenistischer Jude ist, sondern daß er hel- 
lenisiert ist. Der Unterschied zwischen ihm und einem anderen hellenisti- 
schen Juden, den wir gut kennen, nämlich Philo, darf nicht unter den Tisch 
fallen. Philo war im alexandrinischen Hellenismus geboren und erzogen. Es 
ist fraglich, ob er überhaupt Hebräisch gekonnt hat; er schreibt als Jude in der 
Sprache seiner Heimatkultur. Ganz anders Josephus, der als Priestersohn in 
Palästina aufgewachsen ist und als Pharisáer und Freiheitskämpfer eng mit 
dem Leben im besetzten heiligen Lande verbunden war. Es mag sein, daß 
er, wie Stein annahm,!" in seiner Jugend auch Griechisch gelernt hat. Seine 
Geschichte des großen Krieges schrieb er jedenfalls auf Aramäisch, und 
für die Ausarbeitung der griechischen Übersetzung brauchte er sprachge- 
wandte Helfer. Nicht von Anfang an, sondern als Erwachsener hat er wirklich 
im Bereich der hellenistischen Kultur gelebt, und das macht einen großen 
Unterschied, wie jedermann weiß, der einmal in zwei Welten gelebt hat. Dabei 
ist weiter stets zu bedenken, daß Josephus, als er ins römische Lager hinüber- 
ging und spáter in der hellenistischen Welt lebte, nicht, wie der Neffe Philos, 
seiner jüdischen Religion abgesagt hat. Im Gegenteil, er ist als ihr Verteidiger 
gegen die Verleumdungen eines Rhetors wie Apion und anderer aufgetreten 
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und hat das Alter und die Großartigkeit seines Volkes aller Welt gezeigt und 
die Vorzüglichkeit des jüdischen Gesetzgebers rühmend hervorgehoben. Auch 
als er hoch emporgestiegen war, hat er sich inmitten einer Welt, in der die 
Juden wegen ihrer sonderbaren Gebráuche oft geschmáht wurden, der váter- 
lichen Gesetze nicht geschámt, sondern nachgewiesen, wie unheilvoll ihre 
Vernachlássigung für die Juden gewesen ist. Er kam nicht als erster Jude in die 
griechische Welt und brauchte nicht erst ein eigenes Vokabular zu schaffen. Er 
weiß, dafs Volksgenossen von ihm schon einige Jahrhunderte außerhalb des 
gelobten Landes gelebt haben; er weiß von ihren Synagogen in der Fremde 
und ist wie der Verfasser des Aristeasbriefes auf die schóne Übersetzung der 
Septuaginta stolz, die die areté des Gottes Israels bekanntgemacht hatte. 

Andererseits ist es für ihn ein Ruhmeszeichen des jüdischen Gesetzes, daß 
die wahren Israeliten ihm bis zum Tode Treue halten (c. Apion. I 42 f. und an 
andern Stellen). Das ist für ihn mehr als leere Rhetorik. Nicht umsonst hat er 
an das Ende seines Bellum das Heldenepos von Massada zusammen mit der 
Bewunderung der rómischen Gegner gestellt. 

Nirgends spürt man bei Josephus, dafs er sich eines Unterschieds zwischen 
dem Judentum in der Heimat und dem in der Fremde bewußt gewesen ist, 
vorausgesetzt, daß die Möglichkeit besteht, nach den Gesetzen zu leben. Das 
Glück ist für ihn da, wo man ungehemmt das Gesetz praktizieren kann, und 
Unheil droht, wo das nicht der Fall ist. Die Sprache, die er verwendet, um das 
zentrale Anliegen seines Volkes zu verteidigen und für Außenstehende zu 
verdeutlichen, um die Wege Gottes mit seinem Volke darzustellen, ist nicht 
entscheidend. Josephus mag die hellenistische Terminologie verwenden; aber 
er bleibt Jude in Religion und Lebensführung. Die griechische Sprache dient 
ihm nur im Verkehr mit Leuten, die seiner Muttersprache nicht máchtig sind, 
hat aber als solche keine Ánderung in seiner religiósen Zugehórigkeit mit 
sich gebracht. Diese wichtige Tatsache kann uns nicht verwundern, wenn wir 
bedenken, daß für das Judentum nicht eine rechte Lehre, sondern Gehorsam 
dem Gesetz gegenüber, nicht Ortho-doxie, sondern Ortho-praxie das Merkmal 
der Religion war und ist. 

In dieser Beziehung ist natürlich die Ausgangslage für eine Hellenisierung 
des Judentums ganz anders als die des Christentums, wo nicht ein zu befolgen- 
des Gesetz, sondern die Bedeutung Jesu Christi zentral und entscheidend war 
und ist. Deshalb konnte auch das hellenistische Judentum, das in Josephus sei- 
nen letzten für uns faßbaren Vertreter hat, als solches verschwinden, während 
doch das Judentum im Imperium Romanum weiter fortlebte und zugleich das 
junge Christentum zu einer immer tieferen Auseinandersetzung mit seiner 
religiösen Umwelt und einer immer bewußteren Verarbeitung des griechi- 
schen und römischen Geisteslebens fortschritt. Die Entwicklung des Josephus 
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in seinem Verhältnis zu seiner heidnischen Umgebung ist also bei näherem 
Zusehen nicht parallel und analog zu der des missionierenden Christentums. 
Dennoch ist es, wenn man von der Hellenisierung des Christentums spricht, 
wichtig, auf die Sachlage bei Josephus zu achten. Dadurch werden wir nämlich 
zu der Frage gedrängt, ob wirklich die Terminologie auch im Christentum so 
entscheidend gewesen ist, ob nicht, jedenfalls im Anfang, die Zugehörigkeit 
zu Christus Jesus hier dominant war. Es würde uns aber zu vielen neuen 
Problemkreisen führen, wollten wir diesem Gedanken weiter nachgehen. 

Es ist ohnehin an der Zeit, abzubrechen und zum Schluß zu kommen. Tat- 
sächlich gilt es ,abzubrechen‘; denn wir könnten mit der Behandlung unseres 
Themas „Probleme der Josephus-Forschung" noch in vielen Richtungen wei- 
ter fortfahren. Ich bin mir bewußt, vieles nur gestreift zu haben; viele Fragen 
und Aufgaben, die früher schon aufgegriffen sind oder noch der Bearbeitung 
harren, sind nicht behandelt. Mit Vorbedacht habe ich vor allem die Auf- 
merksamkeit auf Themata aus den Antiquitates gelenkt und an zwei Beispie- 
len ausführlich zu zeigen versucht, auf welche Weise meiner Meinung nach 
die Josephus-Forschung weitergetrieben werden kann und muß und wie sie 
auch für das Studium des Neuen Testaments in seiner konkret-geschichtlichen 
Situation fruchtbar gemacht werden kann. 

Wie jede wissenschaftliche Arbeit hat auch diese Vorlesungsreihe eine bio- 
graphische Seite. Im Laufe meiner Studien habe ich ziemlich viel Josephus 
gelesen. Anfänglich ging es mir nur darum, Informationen über sog. histo- 
rische Fakten zu empfangen. Je länger desto mehr entdeckte ich dann, daß 
Josephus, im Zusammenhang mit seiner Umgebung gesehen, weit reichere 
Einsichten vermittelt, als es bei oberflächlicher Beschäftigung mit ihm der Fall 
zu sein scheint. Ich hoffe, darin nicht fehl gegangen zu sein. Jedenfalls war es 
eine Freude, davon etwas zu zeigen, und ich bin besonders dankbar, daß die 
willkommene Einladung nach Münster mir Gelegenheit bot, darüber zu reden. 
Möge der Erforschung des Flavius Josephus, dieses vernachlässigten Autors, 
eine schöne Zukunft beschert sein, auch durch die Arbeit, die im Institutum 
Judaicum Delitzschianum geleistet wird! 


Eine merkwürdige liturgische Aussage bei Josephus 


Im vergangenen Jahrzehnt hat der verehrte Kollege Otto Michel zusammen 
mit seinen Mitarbeitern durch die Herausgabe des ,Bellum Judaicum“ von 
Josephus und durch die vielen wertvollen Anmerkungen in diesen Bánden der 
Erforschung des Neuen Testaments und seiner Zeitgeschichte einen großen 
Dienst geleistet. Darum ist es wohl angemessen, in einem Beitrag zu einer 
neuen Festschrift für den Jubilar eines von den vielen Problemen zu behan- 
deln, die dieser jüdische Historiker in reichem Maße bietet!. Man freut sich 
dann besonders, wenn man einen Text besprechen kann, der das Thema 
„Danken“ berührt. Zwar geht es an der Stelle, mit der wir uns befassen wollen, 
um den Dank an Gott. Aber ist es im christlichen Leben nicht immer so, daß ein 
Dank an einen Menschen letzten Endes doch Gott gilt, der diesen Menschen 
zu seiner Arbeit befähigt hat? Das gilt ganz gewiß dann, wenn dieser Mensch 
wie unser Jubilar seine Lebensaufgabe und Lebensfreude in der Auslegung des 
Wortes Gottes gefunden hat. 

Es nimmt nicht wunder, daß Josephus in seinen Antiquitates dem Bau und 
der Einweihung des salomonischen Tempels viel Aufmerksamkeit geschenkt 
hat. Seine Darstellung folgt im großen und ganzen der alttestamentlichen 
Vorlage. Aber ein genauerer Vergleich zeigt, daf$ er in seiner Wiedergabe ein 
nicht unbedeutendes Stück hinzugefügt hat, und zwar im Gebet, das Salomo 
spricht (Ant 811-113). Diesem Zusatz ist die folgende Untersuchung gewidmet. 

Die Nacherzáhlung des Josephus in Ant 8,106ff. verhält sich zum Bericht 
in 1 Kón 8 par. 2 Chr 5 wie folgt: Josephus gibt 1 Kön 5,10-13 ausführlich wie- 
der. Vor allem in den Worten Salomos hat er einiges aufgefüllt, aber das ist 
nur Verschönerung (8106-108). Dann werden die nächsten Bibelverse (14-21) 
in indirekter Rede zusammengefafst, wobei das prophetische Element in den 
Worten unterstrichen wird (§109f.)?. Darauf folgt im Bibeltext das berühmte 
große Tempelweihgebet Salomos (1 Kón 8,22-53). Den größten Teil davon 
(V. 27-53) mit der breiten Aufzählung verschiedener Anlässe zum Gebet hat 
Josephus $114-u8 so zusammengefaßt, daf die Motive zwar genannt, die 
Wiederholungen im einzelnen aber vermieden werden. Die Einleitung zu die- 
sem Gebet (1 Kón 8,22-26) ist jedoch stark geändert. Während Salomo sich 
im biblischen Text Gott gegenüber auf dessen Treue gegenüber David und 


1 Vgl darüber meine Delitzsch-Vorlesungen, gehalten in Münster/Westfalen, 13., 14. Dezember 
1972, die bei Kohlhammer (Stuttgart) veróffentlicht werden. 

2 In der dritten Delitzsch-Vorlesung habe ich ausführlich über die Prophetie bei Josephus 
gesprochen. 
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seinem Haus beruft, fehlt dieses Moment bei Josephus?. An seiner Stelle steht 
nur eine Bitte, das Haus Davids zu segnen ($113). Das Auffälligste ist jedoch, 
daß unser Verfasser in $11—u2 eine ganz andere Einleitung eingefügt hat, in 
der er über das rechte Beten spricht. Der Text lautet: (111) tadta 8toAey0elc rpög 
10v öxAov ò BactAEeds dpopå MALY elc TOV vatóv xai thv SeELav elc TOV oo pavóv dvaoyWwv 
£pyotc ev, elnev, où Suvatov avOpwrrorg &rrododvat Ged xydpry wrp àv ed rreróvOacty. 
amocdeés yàp TÒ Jelov andvtwv xal xpetrtov cotto duoıßis. à dé TAY dX «ov Cow 
UNO ood Séonota, “petttoves yeyóvapev, TOUTH THY oN EbAoyelv neyadeiömra xod 
nepi t&v OmypypEevwv elc Tov Yjuévepov olxov xoi Tov 'Eßpalwv Andy edyaptotety 
avery. (112) tivi yap AMw LaMov tAdcacbat te unviovra xai SuovEevatvovta every 
(SeEtodabat) dEtwrepdv eotw yulv Y) pwvh Hv EE depos t Exouev xod 8U adtod náv 
aviodcav oldanev; xcow odv Exeiv 8U adbths 6poAoya cot nepi te Tod NATPÒÇ MEATOV, 
dv EE aqavods elc tooadtyy dvýyayeç SdEav, (113) Erreid’ OnE Euavtod navra u£ypi 
THS Mapovans NuEpas & MpoEtras NETOMKÓTI, Õéouai TE TOD Aoınod KTA. 

Soweit mir bekannt, ist dieser Text bis heute noch keiner genaueren 
Interpretation unterzogen worden’, wie er es verdient hatte. Auch in die- 
sem Falle? bringt eine scharfe Beobachtung der Wortwahl eine interessante 
Stellungnahme des Josephus ans Licht. 

Im Mittelpunkt dieser Aussagen steht die Danksagung, die dreimal 
erwähnt wird: dmodoövaın dew xdptv—evdyapiotelv—ycdew...éyewv. Sie bildet 
die Einleitung zum eigentlichen Bittgebet. Diese Dankabstattung ist nicht 
eine Freundlichkeit oder Höflichkeit Salomos, sondern eine Notwendigkeit 
(dveryxy®), der er sich nicht entziehen kann. Die Gründe werden angegeben: 
nepi t&v ÜnnpynEvmv cig TOV Yjuévepov obcov xoi Tov 'Eßpalwv Aoóv und später nepi 
TE TOD mottpóc TPMTOV..., Emel’ ón£p èpavtÂ, weil Gott getan hat, was Er vor- 
hergesagt hat. Über diese Konstruktion der Danksagung hat seinerzeit Paul 
Schubert im Zusammenhang mit der paulinischen Danksagung ausführlich 


3 Es wird nur gesagt: à mpoetrac. 
H. Wenschkewitz, Die Spiritualisierung der Kultusbegriffe Tempel, Priester und Opfer im 
Neuen Testament, Leipzig 1932, S. 23, handelt wohl über die Einleitung, $107, aber nicht über 
unseren Text.—A. Schlatter, Die Theologie des Judentums nach dem Bericht des Josephus, 
Gütersloh 1932, spricht auf S. 109 über eüxapıopeiv, aber nicht über diese Stelle. Schlatter bie- 
tet viel Material zum Thema ,Lobpreis und Gebet“ bei Josephus, a.a.O. S. 108-113, aber nur in 
der Form von Stellenangabe ohne den geistigen Kontext. 

5 Dafür móchte ich auf meine Delitzsch-Vorlesungen verweisen. 

6 Vgl. H.G. Liddell - R. Scott — H.St. Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon, Oxford 91940, S. 106. 
W. Grundmann, in: TRWI, 1932, S. 3477ff., s.v.—Man denke an Paulus’ Wort1 Kor 9,16, obwohl ich 
bezweifle, ob man hier mit Grundmann, S. 350, von einem „(göttlichen) Muß“ sprechen soll. 
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gehandelt". Es erübrigt sich deshalb, hier ausführlicher auf die Sache einzuge- 
hen. Aber ein Punkt, der dort nicht besprochen wurde, soll erláutert werden, 
nämlich eben diese „Notwendigkeit“. 

In Verbindung mit diesem Begriff sei noch hingewiesen auf ein anderes 
Wort. Josephus sagt, daß man Gott seinen Dank nicht mit Taten abstatten 
könne, weil Er über ein solches Entgelt (&u0187) erhaben sei. Das, was man 
eigentlich erwarten kónnte, gilt also für Gott nicht. 

Wir stoßen hier auf einen bei den Griechen weit verbreiteten Gedanken: 
wer eine Wohltat empfangen hat, ist gehalten, seine Dankbarkeit durch 
eine Gegengabe zu erweisen. In seinem schönen Buch ‚Wohltätigkeit und 
Armenpflege im vorchristlichen Altertum" hat der Althistoriker H. Bolkestein 
die große Bedeutung dieser Regel für die griechische Ethik mit vielen Beispielen 
erläutert®. Wir brauchen das Material hier nicht zu wiederholen?, doch kann 
es durch einige Stellen aus Josephus ergänzt werden, die dessen Kenntnis des 
Gedankens deutlich zeigen (die Texte sind willkürlich und ohne Anspruch auf 
Vollstándigkeit herausgegriffen): 

Ant 5,30 (nach der Eroberung Jerichos): xoi npös abrov ’Incooös dy0sion 
(sc. Rachab) y&pw Exew wporoyet ths owrnplas tAv xatacKxonwy xol undev THC 
ebepyeolas tabrng EXeyev Ev Taig Auoıßais Httwv pavnoeotaı. (Beachte die starke 
terminologische Parallelität zu der in diesem Aufsatz behandelten Stelle!) 

Ant 19,225, von Claudius, der von den Soldaten zum Kaiser gemacht wor- 
den war: pvypovevaeis TE xydptroc abrolg AmodLdövre TINY H El Torotor yevort’ 
av dipxobco. 

Ant 19,184 stellt die allgemeine Regel auf: £pyov 8& xcov xoi £XevOépotc 
&v8pdct npenov aneißeodoı tods evepyetac. 

Diese Regel wurde auch auf das Verhalten der Menschen gegenüber 
Gott, ihrem Wohltäter, angewandt. Eine interessante Überlieferung findet 
man bei Diodorus Siculus, Hist I 90,2, wo er eine Erklärung zur ägyptischen 
Tierverehrung gibt: die Tiere haben góttergleiche Ehren erlangt, weil sie als 
Totems die Menschen voneinander abgesondert haben, so daß sie sich nicht 
zerfleischen. Dann fügt Diodorus hinzu: xa96Aov dE act tods Aiyumtioug ntp 
touc doug dvdpwrroug edyapiotws daxeiodan mpd¢ mv TO ebepyeroüv, voultovrec 
neylomv Erixovplav elvat TA Blw thv duoıßyv TS npòç toùç EvepyéTas yApıroc. 


7 P.Schubert, Form and Function of the Pauline Thanksgivings, Berlin 1939, vor allem S. 150ff. 

8 H.Bolkestein, Wohltátigkeit und Armenpflege im vorchristlichen Altertum, Utrecht 1939. Vgl. 
auch meinen Aufsatz: Die Motivierung der Feindesliebe in Lukas VI 32—35, in: NovTest VIII 
(1966), S. 284ff. 

9 Vgl auch H. Conzelmann, xaipw etc., in: ThW IX (1971). S. 364f., 38of., 397ff. 
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8fjAov yàp elvaı 8tóxt vec npòç ebeyeciov dpuncovat ToUTWY udAlora nap’ oic v 
ópQ ct aM ıora Incaupıodnoonevas TAs xXApıTas. 

Hier ist auch deutlich das Prinzip des „do ut des“ ausgesprochen, das 
bekanntlich in der Opferpraxis eine beträchtliche Rolle gespielt hat!?: die 
Entrichtung des Entgelts erwirkt Hilfeleistung. 

Wie der Verkehr zwischen den Göttern und Menschen als ein gegensei- 
tiger Austausch von Gaben aufgefaßt wurde, zeigt Plato an einer Stelle im 
Symposion (202 E): &punveüov xai dıanopduedov (sc. die Dämonen) deoig te rap’ 
avdpwrrwv xai dvOpwrotg TH Mapa Dev, TAV LEV TA Õehoeç nal Busilas, THY SE TAÇ 
erde te xoi dior «àv 9vct&v. Deshalb spottet Sokrates in Euthyphro 14 
E, daß die Frömmigkeit einem Handelsgeschäft ähnlich sei: ¿unope dea ctc 
Av ein à EvOdgpwy véywr Y, óctótrc Osoic xal evOowmors nap’ dAAHAwyv. In dieser 
Beziehung ist auch von Bedeutung, was Porphyrius, De Abstinentia IV 22 mit- 
teilt aus einer Betrachtung des Xenokrates, des Nachfolgers Platons in der 
Leitung der Akademie; bezugnehmend auf die Gebote des Triptolemus in 
Eleusis sagt er: del yàp tods prev yovels ebepyécoc luv yeyevnpevous dvr’ ed rolelv 
eo’ dcov Evöcxerau, Tots Bols SE dp v Edwxav hutv eA quy elc Tov Blov &rapyàs 
moti ot. 

Hier ist die Sache des Dankes für empfangene Wohltaten also verbunden 
mit Opfer. Das wird oft ausgesprochen. 

Bei Josephus findet sich diese Bestimmung des Verhältnisses zwischen Gott 
und Mensch auch, z.B. in Ant 8,300, wo in der Warnung an einen gottlosen 
König gesagt wird: ötı GactAebc bx’ adtob (sc. Gott) yevönevog oùx Nuelbaro Thv 
ebepyeolav TH Sixaiws npootiivaı tod nANdoug xal eboeßüg (vgl. 1 Kön 16,1ff., aber 
in anderer Formulierung). Hier besteht also die Rückgabe nicht im Opfer, son- 
dern in der Lebensführung, wobei Frömmigkeit und Gerechtigkeit als die bei- 
den Seiten des Gesetzes miteinander verquickt sind". Das ist sehr merkwürdig, 
denn die Opfer werden bei Josephus an sich nicht abgelehnt oder herabge- 
setzt!?. Doch stellen sie noch nicht die richtige Gegengabe für Gottes Wohltaten 
dar. An unserer Stelle wird expressis verbis gesagt, daß das auch unmöglich sei: 
£pyotc uév... od Suvatov avOpwrroig Amododvan Ged ydp dmép Ov ed menóvOacty 
(= das Passivum zu evepyetetv). Nun wird im Verlauf der Erzählung berichtet, 
wie Salomo nach Schluß seines Gebets doch noch großartige Opfer bringt (Ant 
8,122 im Anschluß an ı Kön 8). Aber durch diese vorausgehenden Aussagen 


10  G.vander Leeuw, Do ut des, in: Archiv für Religionswissenschaft XX (1921), S. 241ff. 

11 Vgl. A. Schlatter, a.a.O. S. 37 (das Material läßt sich leicht vermehren); W. Foerster, eüceßrg, 
in: ThW VII (1964), S. 176, 179f. 

12 Vgl. A. Schlatter, a.a.O. S. 122ff. 
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sind die Opfer stark relativiert. Sie waren zwar im altväterlichen Gesetz 
vorgeschrieben und werden deshalb dargebracht, aber selbstándige Bedeutung 
haben sie nicht: der Mensch kann seinen Dank für Gottes Wohltaten nicht 
mit seinen Taten und durch seine Aktivität abstatten. Das wird in zweifacher 
Weise begründet: erstens mit dem Gedanken, daß Gott &rpoodeng ist und also 
keiner Opfer bedürfe,—ein Motiv, dem man im Imperium Romanum bei 
heidnischen Philosophen, Juden und Christen in der Polemik gegen Opfer 
immer wieder begegnet!3; es ist also ein Topos, der für Josephus hier ausschlag- 
gebend ist;—und zweitens mit dem Gedanken, daf$ Gott über ein derartiges 
Tauschgescháft erhaben ist; und dabei denke man an die oben angeführten 
Worte des Sokrates, deren polemische Spitze unüberhórbar ist. 

Nun steht dieser Satz, der die Opfer und anderen menschlichen Taten als 
minderwertig und Gottes nicht würdig abqualifiziert, in einer Gegenüberstel- 
lung (uév... 52). Es ist ein ganz auffälliger Gegensatz, der hier ins Spiel gebracht 
wird: nicht mit Taten, sondern mit dem, worin wir den anderen Geschópfen 
überlegen sind, sollen wir Gott danken (Ant 8,122). Es ist bekannt, daß in der 
antiken Literatur die Verbindung von Wort und Tat ganz geläufig ist!*. Diese 
beiden sollen im Leben eines guten Menschen immer verbunden sein; klaf- 
fen sie dagegen auseinander—und sie stehen oft genug im Widerspruch—so 
wird immer der Tat der Vorzug gegeben. Das kommt so häufig zur Sprache, daß 
es sich erübrigt, Beispiele anzuführen. Auch Josephus denkt háufig auf dieser 
Linie; aus vielen Stellen seien vier mehr oder weniger zufällige Beispiele zitiert: 

Ant 6,286: Aóyoc u&v Er’ dupótepa méquxev GANOYS TE Kal ıbeuöng, và ò’ Epya 
youvyy dn’ et THY dlavorav c(0nct.—Ant 7,119 (= 2 Sam 10,4) von der Beleidigung 
der Gesandten durch den König der Ammoniter &pyoıs dreAuce xoptCovtac, 
ov Aöyoıs tas anoxpicet¢.—Ant 10,39 man glaubt die Worte der Propheten 
nicht: oi dé tots uév Aóyotc oùx &n(ocvevov..., volg à. Epyotg Euadov df, ta Tapa 
THV npopnT&v.—C Ap 2,102: insensatos enim non verbis, sed operibus decet 
arguere. 


13 Siehe das Material in R. Knopf, Die Lehre der zwólf Apostel. Die zwei Clemensbriefe, 
Tübingen 1920, S. 129; H. Windisch, Der Barnabasbrief, Tübingen 1920, S. 310f.; M. Dibelius, 
Aufsätze zur Apostelgeschichte, Göttingen 1951, S. 44ff.— Über dieses Thema hoffe ich 
eine eigene Abhandlung vorzulegen. 

14 Das Material bei G. Bertram, £pyov, in: ThW II (1933), S. 647, und W. Bauer, Griechisch- 
deutsches Wórterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der übrigen urchristli- 
chen Literatur, Berlin 51958, Sp. 608, ist dürftig und gibt keinen Eindruck davon, wie häufig 
der Gegensatz in der griechischen Literatur gefunden wird. 
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Durch den sehr pointierten Gebrauch von £pyot; am Anfang (Ant 8,111) wird 
man selbstverständlich dazu gebracht, an diese Tradition zu denken, wundert 
sich dann aber darüber, daf$ hier ein umgekehrtes Vorzeichen gesetzt wird. 
Nur ist auffällig, daß Josephus hier nicht von Aóyoc, sondern von @wvy spricht; 
aber sachlich sind diese beiden Wórter in diesem Zusammenhang von gleicher 
Bedeutung. Er mag Aöyos bewußt vermieden haben, um den Widerspruch zu 
der geläufigen Regel nicht zu stark hervortreten zu lassen. Wahrscheinlich 
aber schien gwvy ihm besser zu passen in Verbindung mit dem „Hinaufsteigen“ 
($12). Josephus sieht hier in der Stimme den Unterschied zwischen Mensch 
und Tier, die beide unter den Begriff (ov zusammengefaßt werden (vgl. Ant 
1,41). In der griechischen Literatur werden die Tiere sehr oft als &Aoya a 
bezeichnet!5, wobei der Unterschied zum Menschen also im Aóyoc (Sprache 
oder Vernunft) liegt. Josephus aber wählt den Begriff pwvh, will aber dennoch 
eine seiner Meinung nach allgemein angenommene Auffassung wiedergeben. 
In Ant 1,41 sagt er, daß im Paradies alle Lebewesen die gleiche Sprache hatten 
(Spopwvobvtwy... TAV (ocv drevtwv), und in $50 wird dann berichtet, daß Gott 
nach dem Sündenfall der Schlange die Sprache abnahm (dgetAeto 8£ xoi Tov 
dw THY pwvýv). Anscheinend hat Josephus diese Feststellung stillschweigend 
generalisiert und darin den Grund für seine Aussage an unserer Stelle gefun- 
den. Auch Philo spricht in De Somniis I 5 $29 von hs evdpfpov qovf|c, Hv óvoç 
Er navrwv Cow EAaxev divOpomroci6. 

Die Stimme wird aus Luft geformt, ein Gedanke aus der stoischen Schule!”, 
und geht mit der Luft nach oben, auch ein Gedanke, den man in der grie- 
chischen Vier-Elemente-Lehre öfter antrifft!®. Man vergleiche hiermit, was 
Josephus kurz vorher in Ant 8,108 gesagt hat: wg àv an’ adtod (sc. der Tempel) 
got Tag Evy Bbovres xal xaMALEpodVTES dvanéunrwpev elc TOV &épa. Bei Philo, De 
Somniis I 22 $134 ist Jakobs Leiter Symbol für die Luft: sie stand auf der Erde 


15 Cf. G. Kittel, Aóyoc usw., in: ThW IV (1942), S. 145 s.v. &Aoyoc, und W. Bauer, Wörterbuch, 
Sp. 81. 

16 Cf. Aetius, Placita IV 19,1, in: H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, Berlin 1879, S. 408 Agyeraı dé xai 
KOTAYPNITIKAS Ertl THY dA yov Cow Pw... xupiec dE pwvh EvapOEdc ¿otv c pwrilovon Td 
voovpevov.—Uber qoi O. Betz, in: ThW IX (1971), S. 272ff, 283ff. 

17 Siehe Scholia Arati V 1 (ap.J.ab Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Fragmenta, Leipzig 1903, 
vol. II p. 43 ol yàp Xxoucol Ünoridevraı, pAMov SE navres ol ópov Puvijs ypdnbavtes nenànypévov 
adryv &épa varodcıv. Andere Stellen sind angegeben bei von Arnim, Index, s.v. gwvN, 
vol. IV, p. 161. 

18 Vgl. Chrysippus, ap. ab Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Fragm., II p. 175: teoodpwv ov dvruv x&v 
TTOLXELWV, cuu ege TO TOP xal TOV &épa, xovpótata dvta, Ertl THY vw qupd ëxe THY ópphv 
xoi epi8tvetoOot (vgl. andere Stellen, angegeben im Index, vol. IV, p. 6-7).—Siehe auch 
A. Lumpe, Elementum, in: Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum, Stuttgart 1959, Bd. IV, 
Sp. 1076ff.; G. Delling, otoıyeiov, in: ThW VII (1964), S. 672ff. 
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und reichte bis zum Himmel. Natürlich ist die Luft deshalb am meisten geeig- 
net, den Kontakt mit Gott herzustellen, weil sie als immateriell und nach oben 
strebend gilt. Die Stimme, die aus Luft gemacht ist, teilt diese Eigenschaften 
und ist am meisten würdig, den Zorn Gottes zu besánftigen!9; in ihrem imma- 
teriellen Wesen stimmt sie am besten mit Gottes Wesen überein. Darum also 
ist das gesprochene Gebet der richtige Dank an Gott. 

Mit solchen Ausführungen steht Josephus in einer Linie mit Philo. Am deut- 
lichsten zeigt sich das, wenn man des Alexandriners De Plantatione 31 $130-131 
zu Vergleich danebenstellt: oixeiótatóv Eotıv Epyov Oe ev evepyetety, yevécet 
dé ebyapıoreiv pydev EEw tovtov mA£ov 1Àv elc Auoıßrv dvrınapaoyeiv Suvapevy. 6 
yàp dv deANN TAV Mwv dvriyaploacdaı, TOE” eoprjoevot Tod NAVTA TETOINXOTOS, 
AM’ od Tig Konılobong púoewç xTHUA ISov. madövres odv we Ev £pyov uty erıßaMleı 
Móvov Ev volg MPd¢ TLV 0600, TO EdydPLOTOV, TOOTO del xal MaVTAYOD HEAETWUEV Sick 
qovfc Kal ypauudtwv dotetwv, d.h. Lobreden und Loblieder; cf. auch vorher 30, 
$126: Exdoty Mev YE TOV dipexvàv oTi yppa öyıov, evyaptotia 8& UmepBaMrovtwe. 
0cQ 8& o)x Eveott yunatws edyaptotijoat 8U Av vonllouow oi moMol xatacxevov 
avadyudtwr 6vct&àv obdE yàp cbumas 6 xdcp0¢ tepdv &čróypewv dv yEvorto mpóc THY 
TOUTOV TIUNV—, AMA I ENALVWV xal uve, ody obs N yeywvos dcoetat qovfjc, Xd 
ods ó deih xal nahapwrarog vos Ennynoet xod avanerıbeı. Auch bei Philo hat 
diese Auffassung nicht zur Vernachlässigung der materiellen Opfer geführt?®, 
wohl jedoch zu einer starken Relativierung und Herabsetzung als Mittel zum 
Verkehr mit Gott. Obwohl also Josephus in vielem mit Philo übereinstimmt, hat 
er ihn nicht abgeschrieben. Seine Auffassung ist in eigenstándiger Weise for- 
muliert, und vor allem seine Argumentation, in der die Stimme so hoch gelobt, 
die Taten dagegen herabgesetzt werden, ist besonders auffallend. Die Opfer 
sind bei Josephus nicht spiritualisiert, sondern in ihrem Wert als Dankesgabe 
herabgewürdigt. An ihre Stelle tritt das gesprochene Gebet. Josephus und 
Philo stehen mit diesen Überlegungen im Rahmen des Diasporajudentums. 
Wir haben deutlich gesehen, daß Josephus von der Überzeugung der Griechen 
ausgeht, daß eine Wohltat mit einer Gegengabe beantwortet werden muß. 
Auf dem Boden dieses Grundsatzes werden die materiellen Gaben als unge- 
nügend abgewiesen, auch wenn die Opfer noch dargebracht werden sollen— 
aber Hymnen und Gebete sind die eigentlich angemessenen Dankesgaben. 
Josephus und Philo stehen in Verbindung mit der Entwicklung der griechi- 
schen Religionsphilosophie, die schließlich zum wortlosen Gebet geführt hat?!. 


19 A. Schlatter, a.a.O. S. 15. 

20 . H.Conzelmann, in: ThW IX (1971), S. 400 mit Literaturverweisen. 

21 Die Entwicklung wurde kurz skizziert von J. Kroll, Die Lehren des Hermes Trismegistos, 
Münster/Westf. 1914, S. 328ff. 
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Josephus hat seine Auffassung in Form einer Ansprache an Gott vorgelegt, 
wie das des ófteren in der Gebetspraxis geschehen ist und geschieht. In den 
Worten Salomos in 1 Kön 8,23f. hat er den Dank des Königs für Gottes Wohltaten 
gelesen. Deshalb hat er im Anschluß an die griechische Sitte, die Philo auch für 
das hellenistische Judentum bezeugt, eine Eucharistie?? formuliert, mit der ein 
rechtes Gebet anzufangen hatte. Dabei hat er auch ausgesprochen, worin eine 
rechte Eucharistie besteht. 

Unser Historiker ist hier deutlich abhängig von populären Gedanken 
seiner Zeit. Es läßt sich nicht entscheiden, ob er sie direkt aus der philoso- 
phischen Tradition übernommen oder durch die Vermittlung der hellenis- 
tischen Synagoge kennengelernt hat. Das letztere scheint mir im Licht der 
Verwandtschaft mit Philo wahrscheinlicher, zumal mir anderswo in der 
Zeit vor den jüdischen Philosophen eine derartige Reflexion über die wahre 
Eucharistie noch nicht begegnet ist (die Hermetica sind später). Jedenfalls 
hat Josephus die Sache selbständig verarbeitet und bewußt an dieser Stelle 
aufgenommen. 

Wegen der bei genauer Interpretation dieses Textes sich zeigenden 
Stellungnahme des Josephus zur Frage des Dankgebets schien mir die 
Behandlung dieses Abschnittes lohnend zu sein. Das Ergebnis ist m.E. auch 
liturgiegeschichtlich wichtig, weil es mit einem klaren, deutlich fixierbaren 
Testimonium unsere Kenntnisse über die Auffassung vom Gebet im ersten 
Jahrhundert n. Chr. bereichert. 


22 Darüber P. Schubert, Form and Function, a.a.O. S. jetzt auch die Monographie von 
J. Laporte, La doctrine eucharistique chez Philon d'Alexandrie, Paris 1972. 


Josephus' Account of the Story of Israel's Sin 
with Alien Women in the Country of Midian 
(Num. 25:1ff.) 


It is my special privilege to give a contribution to this ‘Festschrift’ for my friend 
of long-standing Martien Beek, because it offers an opportunity to render him 
in public a small token of my gratitude and to pay my tribute to him for his 
wide-ranging and stimulating scholarship, particularly in the field of Jewish 
studies. 

We met for the first time forty-six years ago in September 1928, when we 
both enrolled as students of the theological faculty of Leyden University. In 
that year we were both admitted in that renowned society of theological stu- 
dents ‘Quisque Suis Viribus’ and became friends for life. Already at that time 
he had an enviable gift of speech; he loved to tell a good story with a character- 
istic tone of humour, mingled with a bit of irony. His interests were broad, not- 
withstanding an early predilection for Old Testament. Martien was attracted 
by that singular o.T. scholar B.D. Eerdmans, a man of completely independant 
views in his field of study, but also of a deep piety, much akin to the sages who 
speak in the wisdom-literature. 

Since our student-days our lives have developed along different lines, but the 
links, once made, remained unshoken and unbroken. We served our church in 
different parts of the country and since World War II in different universities, 
but neither geographical distance nor lapse of time has thrown a damper over 
our friendship. 

For many years we had a close and fine cooperation in a committee of the 
Dutch Bible Society, preparing a New translation of the Apocrypha. 

He lives in the world of the Old Testament, loves its fine stories, its pious 
wisdom, its prophetic visions. But not only that, the whole tragic-colourful his- 
tory of the Jewish people from the days of Abraham to the present time, in 
Erets Jisrael and the Diaspora has enthralled him and makes him eloquent. He 
understands the spiritual depth of the Jewish adoration of the Eternal One— 
blessed be He—and of the Jewish ‘gein’. 

I have always admired my friend for the magnificant way in which he can 
sketch the problems, highlight the salient points, show the bearing of new 
discoveries on disputed passages, and always brings out the message of Law, 
Prophets and Writings. 

In that respect the greatest achievement among Beeks many-sided pub- 
lications has been, I think, his book ‘Wegen en Voetsporen van het Oude 
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Testament’! the basis of which were broadcast-lectures in which he very suc- 
cesfully familiarized a wider public with the contents of the Old Testament. 


The task my dear friend had set himself in the 2oth century was similar to that 
which Flavius Josephus tried to accomplish at the end of the first century A.D., 
when he wrote his Jewish Antiquities' But the circumstances in which the Jew 
from priestly descent did his work were quite different from those of a Dutch 
Christian professor. Josephus wished to make known the history of his people 
in order to exonerate it from all blame, with an apologetic purpose. For many 
reasons it is very interesting to examine this much neglected part of Josephus' 
extensive writings most carefully.” In this paper I wish to make a contribution 
in that direction by exploring the ways in which Josephus has handled a par- 
ticular passage of the Old Testament, namely the story of Israels sin with alien 
women in the country of Midian? (Num. 25:1ff). 

After the long narrative of the Mesopotamian seer Balaam, who was called 
to curse Israel, but instead gave most glorious blessings over that people (Num. 
22-24), there follows in the Old Testament— without transition or connec- 
tion—a story about how the Israelites dwelling in Shittim ‘began to play the 
harlot with the daughters of Moab"? at their invitation Israel sacrifices to the 
pagan Gods' and yoked himself to Ba'al of Pe'or God's wrath was kindled against 
the people and Moses was ordered to hang all sinners (Num. 25:1-5). The next 
section tells us, how an as yet unnamed Israelite brought a pagan woman to 
his family quite openly and how that man and wife were killed by Phinees who 
was praised for that deed by God, ‘because he was jealous for his God’ while 
others die by the plague (Num. 25:6-13). Then the names of the Israelite and 
the Midiante woman are mentioned (vss. 14-15) and Moses is ordered to smite 
the Midianites 'for they have harassed you with their wiles' (vs. 16). 

Since we deal with the work of Josephus we may leave aside all problems 
of exegesis and composition of the original pericope. If we then compare 
Josephus' rendering of that story in his 'Antiquitates Judaicae, we are immedi- 
ately struck by the fact that he has paid much attention to that incident and has 


1 M.A. Beek, Wegen en voetsporen van het Oude Testament,9 Amsterdam-Driebergen 1969. 

2 As Ihave shown in my Delitzch-Vorlesungen, Münster in Westfalen, December 1972 (in course 
of publication). 

3 So according to Josephus ($126ff.), who does not speak of the Moabites, except in passing 
$130; cf. also Num. 25:145. 

4 The quotations from the Bible are taken from the Revised Standard Version. 
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greatly enlarged it (AJJ. IV 6,6-12, §126-151), 7 pages text in the Loeb-edition.? 
He has rearranged the material in this manner that he grouped together the 
paraphrase of Num. 253-5 and 14-15 (126-151) and has it followed by the 
valiant deed of Phinees, as an explanation how Zambrias® came to an end’ 
(Num. 25:6-13 = Josephus, 8152-155). 

The limits set to this contribution do not allow a proper discussion of the 
Phinees-episode, because that would lead us into an evaluation of its many 
parallels in later Jewish tradition® and require too much space. The way in 
which Josephus framed his narrative enables us to make a distinction between 
the two parts and to treat them separately. For the present moment we concen- 
trate our attention on the former part. 

But before doing so it is worthwile to notice, that whereas in the O.T. the two 
parts are of almost equal length, the situation in Josephus is quite different: 
6 pages of text in the Loeb-edition as against ı! In other words: the Phinees- 
episode is retold, but not expanded at great length, but the story of the harlotry 
with the Midianite woman enjoyed a good deal of extension under the hands 
of Josephus. This difference makes us aware of the fact that our Jewish histo- 
rian must have attached great weight to that occurrence. This conclusion is 
confirmed by two more observations, which are made on closer examination 
of Josephus’ account. 

In the first place we notice a most striking fact, viz. that the main substance 
of this section consists of no less than four speeches, three of which are in the 
oratio recta (8127-130 of Balaam; $134-138 of the Midianite women; $145-149 
of Zambrias) and one in the oratio obliqua (8143-144 of Moses). 

None of the speeches has a foundation in the old Testament, although one of 
them, as we shall see presently, might have been suggested by later Jewish tra- 
dition. In how far the same holds true in the other cases, the available evidence 
is insufficient to decide. At any rate Josephus did insert these four speeches in 
his narrative and used them to underline the dramatic tension of the events. 


5 For the text and translation of Josephus’ works I use the edition of H. St. J. Thackeray R. 
Marcus, in the: Loeb Classical Library. 

6 He is called ‘Zimri’ in the Old Testament, but ‘Zambrias’ by Josephus; because we discuss 
Josephus' treatment of the story in this paper, we follow his nomenclature. 

7 See Josephus, Ant. Jud. IV 6,12, $151: ‘and this wicked assault might have gone to further 
lengths, had not Zambrias promptly come to his end under the following circumstances’. 

8 Philo mentions the Phinees-episode in many places, see J.A. Morin, Les deux derniers des 
Douze, in: Revue Biblique LXXX (1973), 341; see also the references to rabbinic sources in 
L. Ginsberg, The Legends of the Jews, Philadelphia 1928, vol. vi, 137f. and K.G. Kuhn, Der 
tannaitische Midrasch Sifre zu Numeri, Stuttgart 1959, 519, Ak. 113. 
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It would be highly important to investigate this element in Josephus' liter- 
ary devices, how on the one hand he has some of his dramatic personae deliver 
speeches, while on the other hand speeches and dialogues in his sources are 
summarized in short statements. This subject must be postponed to a later 
occasion and can only be discussed properly in relation with that famous 
topic: Speeches in ancient historiography.? But this much may be said, that 
when Josephus has one of his characters make a speech, it is an important 
moment and brings to light what according to Josephus was a great issue. 

In the second place if we compare the story as told by Josephus with the 
same episode in other sources, we see, that there is one point of contact, but 
that in the main Josephus goes his own way. Philo treated that episode in his 
Vita Mosis I 294-304 which shows that he too paid much attention to it. But 
his treatment is rather different: in $294-299 he produces a lengthy speech 
of Balaam and the motives leading to it; then he shows in $300-301 a how 
this advice is followed and in $301b-304 he glorifies the act of Phinees who 
slew the brutal sinner.!° In the Biblical Antiquities of Pseudo Philo XVIII 13 we 
also find a (not very extensive) speech of Balaam and a simple statement that 
the Israelites were led astray, but without the story of Phinees and Zambrias. 
Rabbinic sources also mention the advice of Balaam and the deed of Pinees, 
but even if the various elements are pieced together! the picture is completely 
different from that of Josephus. The words of the Midianite women, the behav- 
iour of Moses and the audacious speech of Zambrias are not found but in 
Josephus. 

So before making a more detailed comparison between Josephus' account 
and these parallels, we can, I think, draw the conclusion that we discover the 


9 In order to save space we only refer to the well-known paper of M. Dibelius, Die 
Reden der Apostelgeschichte und die antike Geschichtsschreibung, in his Aufsätze zur 
Apostelgeschichte, herausgegeben von H. Greeven, Göttingen 1951, 120-162 and the litera- 
ture mentioned there. 

10  Philo's treatment in De Specialibus Legibus I 54-58 is somewhat different; it is an illustra- 
tion of the leading Jewish idea: «àv 5’ do tod £Ovouc el tives Kabvelevtot Thy TOD £vóc cuv, 
ws Amövres THY Avaynanoraryv xtv eboeßelas nal dardtyTOS tals dvwraro Tiumplaıs spelAovar 
noraleodeı (854)... éned) yàp Ededontd tivas AMopúñoç ouvövrag yvvaıfi xal Evexa cv 
TPO autds PlATpwv dAoyoüvrag LEV TAY matpiwv, veAoupévouc dE TAG pvlixàs TEAETAG. Eva 
tov ëkapyov xal Yyaudva ví]; napavonlas naradappodvra Han napenideinvucdan ðnpocig To 
àvocioúvpynpa xal Buclas dydAnacı xal Eodvors Khbroug pavepds emiteAodvta... Evbovaidy, 
&velpEotc toùç nap’Endrepa emt thv 0o TO potspévovc, oddéev eÜAaßndels dvatpel aov cf) yuvandl, 
TOV Mev £vexat tfc Ebuadelas TAY  AVaITEAES drtouavddveiv, THY 8’ STI Glo oc xcov EYEVETO 
(856). 

11 Asis done by L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, Philadelphia 1911, vol. iii, 380—386. 
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hand and the voice of Josephus himself in this historical decription and that 
this passage largely reflects the ideas of this historian. 

And since Josephus like other historians in antiquity!? wrote to convey a 
message,? we may find by a careful analysis of this passage what lesson he 
offers to his contemporaries. 

The first part of Josephus' story, dealing with the advice of Balaam, has its 
parallels, as was pointed out before, in Jewish writings.!* This tradition was 
apparently so wide-spread, that it was also known among the Christians in 
Asia Minor, teste Apocalypse 2:14 in the letter to Pergamum: ‘you have some 
there who hold the teaching of Balaam, who taught Balak to put a stumbling 
block before the sons of Israel, that they might eat food sacrificed to idols and 
practice immorality’. The account of Num. 25:1ff. does not say a word about 
such a counsel of Balaam, but the basis in Scripture lies, as various scholars 
aptly remarked,5 in Num. 31:16: ‘Behold, these (women of Midian) caused the 
people of Israel, by the counsel of Balaam, to act treacherously against the Lord’. 

What were the contents of this counsel according to Josephus? He tells us 
that Balak, disappointed by Balaam who had blessed Israel instead of cursing it, 
dismissed the prophet without reward. On his way home Balaam sent word to 
the king and rulers of Midian. In a clear and extensive statement he expresses 
his conviction that it will be impossible for them to subdue Israel, 'for God is 
watching over them!6 to preserve them from all ill and to suffer no such calam- 
ity to come upon them as would destroy them all'; even if misfortunes befall 


12 See e.g. P. Scheller, De hellenisticae historiae conscribendae arte, Leipzig 1911, 72-78: de fine 
atque usu historiae. 

13 _ SeeJosephus, Ant. Jud. 11,3, $14: ‘the main lesson to be learnt from this history by any who 
care to peruse it is that men who conform to the will of God, and do not venture to trans- 
gress laws that have been excellently laid down, prosper in all things beyond belief, and 
for their reward are offered by God felicity; whereas, in proportion as they depart from the 
strict observance of these laws ... whatever imaginary good thing they strive to do ends in 
irretrievable disasters.’ 

14 S. Rappaport, Agada und Exegese bei Flavius Josephus,Wien 1930, 38, Ak. 160. 

15 Thackeray in his note iL, vol. i, 538, nt. b-539; G. Badt in his German translation of Philo, 
De Vita Mosis, in: L. Cohn (Hrg.), Die Werke Philos von Alexandria, Breslau 1909, Bd. I, 288, 
Ak. 1; R. Arnoldez - C. Montdésert — J. Pouilloux — P. Savinel, De Vita Mosis, I-II, in: Les oeu- 
vres de Philon dAlexandrie, vol. 22, Paris 1967, 168, nt. 1; M.R. James, the Biblical Antiquities 
of Philo (reissue), NewYork 1971, 126. 

16 Josephus writes in 8128: xpóvota ydp ¿otv aÙTAV cà BEQ awLeıv dco navtòç xaxod xod undev 
En’ adtods é&cot toroðtov nddog &AOs(v, bp’ ob x&v dmóAotwro mávtec— Cf. my remarks 
about the use of Pronoia in Josephus: An Attack on the Epicureans by Flavius Josephus, in: 
W. den Boer - P.G. van der Nat - C.M. Sicking - J.C.M. van Winden (edd.), Romanitas et 
Christianitas, Studia Iano Henrico Waszink . . . oblata, Amsterdam 1973, 349—350. 
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them, that will only be for a short time and thereafter they will 'flourish once 
more to the terror of those who inflicted these injuries upon them’ (8127-128). 
This is a most remarkable profession of faith in the everlasting existence of 
Israel," penned down some twenty years after the destruction of Jerusalem 
in 70 A.D.! Must it not have sounded a note of warning to the Roman readers? 

After this introduction follows Balaam's adivce (8129-130); he sees a possibil- 
ity for short—term victory: the Midianites must send out their comeliest girls 
in order to make the Israelite boys lose their heads over them; the girls should 
lay down one condition for sexual intercourse; viz. that their lovers renounce 
the laws of their fathers and the God to whom they owe them, and to worship 
the gods of the Midianites and Moabites' (npiv dv neloworv adtods dpevtas TOdS 
mo'tplouc vóptouc xoi TOV Tobroug adTOts O£uevov rıuäv Dedv Tods Matevicóv xai 
Mwaßırav céfoct.!8 

Philo's account, while showing some parallels, is nevertheless different. He 
too points out that king Balak is cross with Bileam, as he expresses in so many 
words, and wants to send him away. In a private interview with the king the 
prophet says that after the previous inspired words he has an advice of his 
own making to give (De Vita Mosis 1292-294). Then Philo exhorts his audience 
to see, how clever this advice was to overwhelm them that could be always 
victorious ($295 rpóc ópoñoyovpévny Httav TOV dei vucty Suvayevwv), for Balaam 
knew that there was only one way to capture Israel, viz. licentiousness leading 
to impiety (8295 did Aayveiaç xod dxoraciag, ueydAov xaxoð, poc ueltov xaxóv, 
doeBeiav, yew adtods Eomobdacev Ydoviv dereap mpoOsíc). This is set forth in a 
speech of Balaam; he praises the beauty of the Midianite women and points 
out that nothing captivates a man so much as lust for women; the girls should 
provoke the Israelites, but not give themselves before the boys have given 
up their religion and sacrified to the idols of wood and stone ($298: npiv dv 
ExStarTHOHS uev Th narpıa, uecooov de Tihons dep tyw. niotis SE pot THS 
BeBatov pero BoMc yévorc dv aplöndog ýv eGeAnoys petacyetv THY atv orovððv 
te xoi Quctóy, c dydApoow xot Eodvors xal tots Aotttois dpiöpbnacıv EemniteAodpev).!9 

The man, ‘slave of his passion’, will certainly obey. The decription of Pseudo 
Philo, Antiq. Bibl. XVIII 13 is much shorter. According to this author Balak says 


17 Thackeray, l.c. 538, nt. a referred to Is. 57:17 Lxx and the concluding portion of the Epistle 
of Baruch (4:29ss). 

18 The Greek phrases are given here and in subsequent pages because the catchwords 
are important; here may be underlined the words dgévtas tod natploug vonous—the law- 
giver—tovs Madiavitdv xod Mwaßırav céBocty. 

19 Compare also the quotation from Philo, De Spec. Leg. I 56 on p. 244 nt. 10 with its agree- 
ment and differences. 
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to Balaam: ‘Thy God has defrauded thee of many gifts from me, whereupon 
Balaam sponte sua gives his advice to have the comeliest women of Midian, 
naked and adorned with gold and jewels be shown to the Israelites, who imme- 
diately fall into their snares; 'they will sin against their Lord and fall into your 
hands, for otherwise thou canst not subdue them’. Balaam goes home and 
Balak follows his advice, so that Israel is led astray. The version of the story in 
rabbinic sources?” is different. 

Balaam starts by saying that the God of Israel loathes unchastity, but the 
Israelites are very eager to possess linen garments.?! The Moabites pitch a 
great number of tents and put two harlots, an older and a younger one, to 
bring the Israelites who want to buy the linen garments inside. There they are 
intoxicated by wine and 'his passion for the woman was soon kindled, but she 
agreed to satisfy his desires only after he had first worshipped Peor, the god of 
the Moabites?? and abjured the law of Moses”. In TB. Sanhedrin fol. 106a the 
story ends with a reference to Hosea 9:10 "They come to Ba'alpe'or and conse- 
crated themselves to shame, and became detestable like the king they loved’. 
Unchastity leads to idolatry. 

A comparison of these different versions brings to light, how this story of 
Num. 25 has captivated the minds of these Jews in the 1st and later centuries. 
They have all in common the theme that by way of unchastity Israel is led to 
idolatry and hence to sin. It was the seer Balaam who showed this desastrous 
way. Remarkable is the trait of the condition laid down by the women. But 
although there are various parallel features, one cannot say that one version is 
dependant on the other; in each source we find a special form of this *midrash* 

It is particularly instructive to study the version of Philo and Josephus paral- 
lel. They differ already at the very beginning about the time, place and address- 
ees of Balaam's advice. 

Philo's account has a more psychological touch, and gives more stress to 
the evil of lust. That fact can easily be understood, if we keep in mind that 
‘De Vita Mosis' is not a historical book in the sense of Josephus, but philosophy 


20  SeeH.L.Strack- P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, 
München 1926, Bd. III, 793 und L. Ginzberg, Legends, vol. iii, 380-382 and the notes in 
vol. vi. 

21 The source of this statement is unclear. 

22 Peor is derived from the verb “YƏ = to go to stool, see G.H. Dalman, Aramäisch- 
neuhebräisches Handwörterbuch zu Targum, Talmud und Midrasch?, Frankfurt a. Main 
1922, 342, s.v. and Billerbeck, a.a.O., 793. 
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in historical dress, and that Philo loves psychologizing.?? Each author had a 
different audience in view. On the other hand it should be noted that both 
writers see 'the ancestral laws' at stake and whereas Philo uses terminology 
of conversion to idolatry, Josephus speaks of apostasy from the one God the 
Lawgiver to the many gods. By this comparison Josephus' outspoken confes- 
sion in the invincibility of Israel to which we have drawn attention at an earlier 
stage is also highlighted. 

The next section of Josephus' account tells us in a graphic way, how the 
Midianite maidens fulfil their 'task' and play their game with the captivated 
Hebrew boys (8131-133). Josephus goes on not by describing, how the women 
succeed in making the Israelites comply with their wishes. No, he inserts a long 
speech of these damsels (8134-138). 

The Hebrews have promised to make them mistresses of their possessions, 
but in reply the ladies say that they were not in quest of that, when they sought 
the company of these men. They wanted to become their wives, but fear that 
after some time they will be sent away dishonoured.?* For that reason they 
want a clear proof of the abiding affection of the Israelites. This passage is so 
important that it should be quoted literally: ‘Seeing then... that ye have cus- 
toms and a mode of life wholly alien to all mankind, insomuch that your food 
is of a peculiar sort and your drink is distinct from that of other man, it behoves 
you, if ye would live with us, also to revere our Gods...that ye worship the 
same gods as we. Nor can any man reproach you for venerating the gods of the 
special country whereto you are come, above all when our gods are common 
to all mankind, while yours has no other worshipper’. To this is added a sum- 
mary of their argument: 'They must therefore (they added) either fall in with 
the beliefs of all man or look for another world, where they could live alone in 
accordance with their peculiar laws'25 


23 Philo, De Vita Mosis I $300 says that the king found this an excellent plan and abolished 
the law against adultery and prostitution and allowed the women to have intercourse 
with everyone with impunity. Nothing of such a measure is found in Josephus; in his 
account the maidens are just sent out according to Balaam’s advice. This touch in Philo 
is very remarkable. Is it because in his time the ‘Lex Julia de adulteris' of Augustus, 18 B.C. 
(see Th. Mayer-Maly, Adulterium, in: K. Ziegler - W. Sontheimer, Der Kleine Pauly, Lexikon 
der Antike, Stuttgart 1964, Bd. I, Sp. 79) was still in force? 

24 See also Josephus’ account in Ant. Jud. xi 5,3-4, $140-153 about the marriages with for- 
eign wives in the days of Ezra (Ezra 910); these ladies were sent away without more ado, 
because the man who had married them, lived in great sin. 

25 We give again (see p. 246, nt. 18) the characteristic Greek terms of $137-138: toig 8'£6eot 
xoi xà Biw mpóc &navtac AMoTpıwrara xpfjae, wg xol Tag Tpopàs dulv idtotpdmou civar xai cà 
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Thackeray claimed that 'the model for this speech and for the episode as 
a whole was furnised by a similar story of the Scythians and the Amazons 
in Herodotus ivinff^?9 In particular he calls attention to the words in $134: 
Nu... otxol té eioi natpĝo xa xcíjot dry v dipOovoc and Herodotus iv 114: yyiv 
eigi u£v toxéeç clot Se xt OEIC. 

But is this apparent similarity indeed a aparallel? The words in Herodotus 
are spoken by the Scythian boys to tempt the Amazons to marry them for the 
gain of these goods, whereas the Midianite women declare that they have 
plenty of possessions and do not want to marry for their sake. So the words 
have a completely opposite tendency. It would take too much space, if we were 
to make a full comparison of the two passages involved. Suffice it to say that 
in Herodotes the Scythians invite the Amazones to live among them, but these 
warfaring ladies reject that, because their habits are completely different from 
those of the Scythian women; therefore they make the proposition that the 
Scythian boys should share their lives; and so they did. If we put these two sto- 
ries side by side there is hardly any point of agreement and we must conclude 
that the suggestion of Thackeray is completely wrong, yet another illustration 
of taking superficial similarities for parallelism and influence. 

The only gain we can get from this comparison is the fact that we see more 
clearly the special features in Josephus’ speech: the Jews have customs differ- 
ent from those of the rest of the world; marriage is only possible on condition 
of worshipping the gods of the heathen. In this connection it is important to 
observe that Josephus does not mention Baal Peor, but speaks of the gods in 
general. 

We do not hear in these words an echo of the voice of Herodotus, but of 
charges made in the Hellenistic and Roman periods against the Jews. 


Some relevant testimonies may be quoted:?’ Esther 3:8 the accusation of 
Haman oi 8& vópot adtiv (sc. the Jews) £&Xot napd ndvra tà £0v which is 


TOTÒ py xotyd tots Mog . . . NUiv cuvoucety xar Oeoùç Tods NUETEpoUS céBety— coU avTOdS Y] uiv 
Qeovds npooxuveiy—el yij¢ elc Hv apixde Toùç ldloug adbtijg npootpenoLods, Kal tata THY LEV 
YMETEPWY xotvàv ÖVTWV mpóc TNAVTAÇ, TOD Õ’ÚMETÉPOU mpóc UMdEVA TOLOUTOU TUYXAVOVTES. 

26 Thackeray, l.c., 540 nt. a-541; also in his ‘Introduction’ to this vol. I, viz. p. xv, nt. (i) where 
this text is mentioned together with other features of ‘dependence on classical authors’. 

27 . E.Schürer Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi*, Leipzig 1909, Bd. III, 
547—553; the texts have been collected by Th. Reinach, Textes dauteurs grecs et romains 
rélatifs au Judaisme, Paris 1895. 
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paraphrased by Josephus, Ant. Jud. XI 6,5, $212 as follows: äpıxtov, &oúupvàov 
ote Opynoxetav Thv adTHV Tots Moc ExOV OUTE vópotc Xpwpevov ópototc, EXOpov SE 
xal tots dots eVect xal Tots ExitWSevacw TA cQ xod dirocty &vOowrotc . 

Didorus Siculus XXXIV fr.128 the ‘friends’ of King Antiochus VII Sidetes want 
him to destroy the Jewish nation póvovç yap andvrwv čðvwv dxowwvytous elvat 
THS tpóc HAAG £6voc Errinuklac. 

Posidonius and Molon, ap. Josephus, c. Apionem II 7, $79: accusant quidam 
nos, quare nos eosdem deos cum aliis non colimus. 

Molon, ap. Josephus, c. Apionem II 36, $258... unde nowwvelv EBeXouev xolg 
xa &xépotv ouvndeav Blov v mpootpoupévotc. Apion, ap. Josephus, c. Apionem II 
10, $121 the Jews swear an oath undevi ebvonoew dMAogbaw. 

Philostratus, Vita Apollonii Tyan. V 33: ot yàp Blov &uuerov ebpdvtes xot oîç hte 
xowy xpóc dvOpomouc TETEA ure omovdai pT edyai yhte Qucton. 

The keywords of these objections return in the speech of the Midianite 
women with some variation. In a world in which the idea of the unity of man- 
kind was widespread, particularly under Stoic influence, the Jews with their 
peculiar habits formed a miserable exception.?? In a world which accepted the 
plurality of Gods and respected the variety of cults in different countries (n.b. 
the interesting remark: 'nor can any man reproach you for venerating the gods 
of the special country whereto you are come’!),30 the strict monotheism of the 
Jews with its condemnation of idolatry was a ridiculous obstacle for social 
intercourse. This attitude was the reason, why the Jews were called 'atheists 
and haters of mankind"?! 

In the light of these charges the last sentence of this section is very telling: 
3| tadta nâo hyytéov  Cytelv Anv oixovpevny (sic!), &v f) Buocovcot pdvor ward 


28 Reinach, lc., 56 gives this text under the name of the philosopher Posidonius, though 
admitting in footnote 1 that his name is not mentioned. It is not inserted L. Edelstein — 
LG. Kidd, Posidonius, vol. I the Fragments, Cambridge 1972. 

29 This idea has been treated by M. Mühl, Die antike Menschheitsidee in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung, Leipzig 1928. 

30 This veneration is a sure proof of their loyalty, cf. $135 mlotw eüvolas and $137 Texunpıov 

fic ëxew te vOv pate npòç Huds ebvolag...to Toùç adbtods Mulv eods rpooxuvlv. It is also men- 
tioned in Philo, De Vita Mosis I 298 (see the quotation on p. 247); cf. also Josephus, Bell. 
Jud. VII 3,3, $50 of a Jewish apostate: nepi ev TÑ adtod neraßoANs, xal tod pepionxévar cà 
av Tovdalwv £0 Terunpıov Eumapeyelv olöuevog TO exiÜbety, Deep vöuog toti voi; “EMyow. 

31 See the statement of Molon, quoted before in the text, and Tacitus, Historia V 5: ‘adver- 
sus omnes alios hostile odium. Separati epulis, discreti cubilibus ... alienarum concubitu 
abstinent'; and about Jewish proselytes: contemnere deos, exuere patriam, parentes, libe- 
ros, fratres, vilia habere’. 
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tous idtoug vópovç. With these words Josephus has formulated the decisive alter- 
native for the Jews in the ‘Oecumene’. 

Now the story has reached a critical point: what are the enamoured boys 
going to do? In the next paragraphs $139-141 we are told, how they yield to this 
temptation, yea even 'some of the leading men persons conspicuous through 
the virtues of their ancestors.?? One of these noblemen was Zambrias, the 
leader of the tribe Simeon, who ‘in preference to the decrees of Moses, devoted 
himself to the cult that would be to her liking’ (§141).33 We may put together 
the key-words: napeßnoav tà narpıa 08006 te mAelovag elvaı vonloavres (polythe- 
ism!) xai Qvew adbtoig xatà vönov Tov Extywptov—Eevixots te Bowpaow (unclean 
food) Exaıpov—‘and to please these women, ceased not to do everything con- 
trary to that which their Law ordinained'?^ These last words remind us of 
another event in Israels history, the fall of king Solomon (1 Kings 11). Josephus 
gives this paraphrase which offers striking parallels to our passage, in Ant. Jud. 
VIII 7,5, $190-192: Solomon did remain faithful to God until the end of his life 
KATAATWV THY TAY natpiwv &]9v PvAaHy... he was mad of women and took 
many both of this own people and aliens; napéßn ev todg Mwucéog vönoug, öç 
amnyopevce cvvoucety voc ody duopdaAotc, tob 8 &xe(vov hpEato 6pvjoxebstv Oecóc 
to please these wives and his own passion— which is the very thing the law- 
giver foresaw when he warned the Hebrews against marrying women of other 
countries’, tva uy) tots &&votg eximAaxevtes čec THY Tatplwv docct, unde Tods 
Ereivwv céBwvtat Ocóuc mapevtes viv TOV tStov. The similarity in terminology is 
most remarkable. Great stress is laid upon the fact that this is a transgression of 
the Mosaic Law, the specific Law of the Jews that had strongly warned against 
such practices.?5 


32 This feature is taken by Josephus from Num. 25:4, as Thackeray, l.c., 545 in margine 
indicated. 

33 For the words tò ngóc ndovnv ade} yevnoöuevov see below in the text. 

34 Greek text: xoi ndvr’eis Yj9ovi|v x&v yovouxdv Emmi tobvavtiov ol; 6 vópoç adté&v éxéAeve 
TotoOvcec SiéteAovv. 

35 The law against marriage with women of pagan nations in Exod. 34:16 and Deut. 7:3 is 
quoted in 1 Kings 11:2. In all these texts specific Canaanite groups are mentioned, but both 
Philo, De Spec. Leg. III 29 and Josephus, Ant. Jud. VIII 7,5, $191 apply this rule in general 
to all pagan nations (see the note of I. Heinemann, in: Die Werke Philos?, Berlin 1962, Bd. 
IL191, Ak. 1).—In Deut. 7:4 the danger of idolatry is specifically named: ‘For they would 
turn away your sons from following me, to serve other gods, and Philo, Lc.: tows yàp 
BeAeatcO£vcec vödoıs mpd yvnoiwv eect uwdvvevavat THY TOD Evdc Geod TINY drxopoOetv, Smee 
Eotiv dph xai TEAS THS dvwtdtw Bapvdaınoviac. 
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In the final part of this passage Josephus underscores twice over the danger 
that is immanent. It is not the personal danger of immorality, but 'of complete 
ruin of their own institution’ (xtvdvvov mavteAds t&v idlwv EOtouav droAstoc. 
dra yàp To veov yevodpevov Eevindy Edıauav dme vo Evepopeiro).36 

Yet another word calls for comment here: ‘a sedition (ot&oıv) far greater than 
the last’. This refers back to the revolution of Korah and his company which 
Josephus has recorded in Ant. Jud. IV 2,1ff., §uff. The strong words of our histo- 
rian in the introduction of his account are worth quoting: ‘Thus it was a sedi- 
tion, for which we know of no parallel whether among Greeks or barbarians, 
broke out among them; this sedition brought them all into peril of destruction’ 
(§12). But the present case even surpasses those previous events. It is very sig- 
nificant that Josephus uses the word stasis here which for ages was the term for 
ruin threatening the welfare of the state in Greek political thinking.?" 


Events have now developed to a new dramatic culminating point: what at first 
was a possibility has now become an open fact; now the ruin of Israel's state 
stares them in the face.?® What is Moses, the great leader, going to do? 

It is important to recall at this stage the words of the Old Testament (Num. 
25:31ff: "And the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel; and the Lord said 
to Moses ‘Take all the chiefs of the people, and hang them in the sun before the 
Lord, that the fierce anger of the Lord may turn from Israel’. And Moses said to 
the judges of Israel, 'Every one of you slay his man who have yoked themselves 
to Ba'al of Pe’or”. Not a single word of these verses is taken over by Josephus! 
This fact is the more striking, because at an earlier stage he has mentioned 
the wrath of God, but in a peculiar way, namely at the end of Balaam's 
counsel ($130). 

The prophet foretells that if all goes according to his advice: oötwg yap adtots 
tov 0cóv opyıcdnoeodaı. At that stage it was still future. But now everything has 


36 Has tò véov here a special accent? Also in the first Epistle of Clement, a contemporary of 
Josephus, the stasis is ascribed to youthful persons who are rash, inclined to rebellion etc. 

37 An important discusion of this topic in the classical time of Greece was given by 
D. Loenen, Stasis, enige aspecten van de begrippen partij- en klassenstrijd in oud-Grieken- 
land, Amsterdam 1953; see also my studies in 1 Clement. 

38 See the beginning of $142: ev tovtoig d’övrwv t&v npayuatwv. The meaning of these 
words is not simple: 'such was the state of things' (Thackeray), but: 'in such a danger- 
ous situation were the affairs of the state’ (np&ypata has often this particular notion, see 
H.G. Liddell - R. Scott — H. Stuart Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon?, Oxford 1940, 1457, 
s.v. III 2; for oóxoc denoting contempt, 1276 C3). It has this special connotation, because 
there is a statis going on. 
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gone according to Balaam's plan. So remembering these words one may expect 
that at this moment the divine wrath will explode. 

However, nothing of the kind happens in Josephus’ description (8142-144). 
One wonders, why our historian has suppressed it or at least changed his story 
so that nothing of it is found. The reason cannot be, that Josephus did not 
want to speak about God's wrath, because he found it too anthropomorphic 
a feature, for in other places of his works he uses this expression quite freely.?? 
Here lies a riddle which I wish to indicate without being able, even after many 
efforts, to solve it.4° Or would the answer simply be that Josephus did not know 
what was meant by vs. 4, because this order is not executed. 

However that may be, the behaviour of Moses as pictured by Josephus 
is completely at variance with that described in Num. 25:5. Moses does not 
command to kill the trespassers, but ‘convened the people in assembly' (8142 
cuvayaywv elc exxAnatav tov Aoóv).*! This expression could be prompted by the 
words of Num. 25:6 LXX: Evavrı nons cuvaywyii¢ viv Iopanà, but in any case it 
is often found in the works of Greek historians, particularly in the Antiquitates 
Romanae of Dionysius Halicarnassensis: many times, when there is internal 
strife among the Roman people they are called into an assembly, where the 
matter is discussed. 

The curious thing in this passage is that Moses does not condemm the 
tresspassers, that he does not passes the strongest sentence over their trans- 
geression of the Law and their idolatry, as could be expected after what is said 
before, but that he is so friendly, trying to win them back.*? 

Does Josephus want to bring out in this way the character of the great leader, 
of Israel (cf. Num. 12:3: 'Now the man Moses was very meek, more than all 
man’ and Josephus’ encomium in Ant. Jud. IV 8,49, $328: eineiv te xod nAydeoıv 
OMIA oa xeyotpiopiévog TH TE Ma xal THY nadav abroxpdtwp, for he knew pas- 
sions only by name. The leading thought of Moses’ words is petavofjoat (in the 


39 See O. Procksch, in G. Kittel — G. Friedrich, Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, Stuttgart 1954, Bd. V 418£; there is a marked difference here with Philo.—The 
discussion of this topic in A. Schlatter, Die Theologie des Judentums nach dem Bericht des 
Josephus, Gütersloh 1932,39 is absolutely insufficient; there are many more texts. It is 
impossible to make a comparison with the account in Sifre Numeri, see the translation of 
K.G. Kuhn, a.a.O., 518ff. 

40  Inthatcase we should have to investigate the whole complex, also those places where it is 
mentioned in the Old Testament, but changed by Josephus; and such a task goes beyond 
the limits set to this paper. 

41 Cf. also Josephus, Ant. Jud. IV4,1, 863: 8&(cot py Ti vewteplowor TAAL nal yevyraltı péya xoi 
yoXxenóv, ovvýyaye Tò TAÑIoç elc ExxAyoiav. 

42 Cf. at the end of $144 eneıpäto, an imperfectum de conatu. 
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beginning of the summary of his speech; at the end eic uev&votov &yew while 
in the middle we find the synonym yeroáAec0ot). He opens a way for return: 
metanoia instead of driving them to aponoia. He does not openly put them 
to shame. The thoughts he expresses belong to the sphere of the diatribe,*? 
stress being laid on lust on the one hand and their dignity on the other. He 
teaches them what real &vöpeia-courage is, a theme often discussed in ethical 
discourses:^^ not to violate the laws and to resist their own lusts. It is remarkable 
to notice that the rejection of God and His way of life is not forgotten, because 
that was the real issue, but gets only an almost casual reference. On the other 
hand the rather broad warning against the danger of luxurious circumstances 
is interesting. It is in flagrant contrast with a statement of Josephus, Ant. Jud. II 
8,10, $223: the laws of God are rigidly observed insomuch that neither in peace 
through luxury, nor in war, under constraint, have Hebrews transgressed any of 
them’ It calls to mind Deut. 32:15 ‘But Jesh'urum waxed fat, and kicked... then 
he forsook God who made him’ which is quoted in ı Clement 33 also in connec- 
tion with sedition.^5 

In this wise way, Josephus says, Moses wanted to bring the transgressors to 
their senses, restore the unity in Israel and keep the people intact as God's 
people. What is the result of this reconciling word of warning and exhortation 
of the great lawgiver and leader? 


At first nothing about the response of the people is said, but the tension of 
the story is brought to a climax by a most insolent lengthy speech of the grave 
sinner Zambrias ($141). Very significantly Josephus gives his words in direct 
speech, which stands in marked contrast to the résumé of Moses' oration in 
the previous section. Is this not an indication of the weight attached to these 
utterances by Josephus? 

The address of Zambrias consists of two parts, first ($145-147) an attack on 
Moses' ordinances in general and second an exposition, hardly an apology, of 
his own behaviour (8148149). His whole argument is built on a sharp antith- 
esis, starting with the words ob pév .. . ¿uè 6’. It is a frontal attack on Moses. 

It is typical that in this speech Moses is not called the lawgiver, though 
what is criticized is precisely that work of his. Only in the following description 
of the reaction of the people on this clash (8150) does Josephus uses this word 


43 The use of the verb éxavovp§otv is very significant in this connection. 

44 Philo in his treatise De Virtutibus (De Fortitudine) makes also use of Num. 251ss., but with 
a different application ($34ss.). 

45 Already in Polybius VI 57 we find the idea that prosperity leads to stasis. 
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without explicitly naming him Moses), for he is the Lawgiver par excellence. 
Josephus uses this epitheton very frequently, ever since Ant. Jud. 11,4, $18 and so 
does Philo; they do so notwithstanding the fact that they know the Law being a 
gift of God. By this designation 'the Lawgiver' the greatness of Moses is magni- 
fied, for thereby he is put on one line with the great ‘lawgivers’ like Lycurgus, 
Solon, Numa and others on whom the various peoples in Antiquity boasted, 
semireligious heroes and revealers of the true religion and way-of-life.*6 

But this Moses is according to Zambrias nothing but on impostor who wants 
“under the pretext of ‘laws’ and ‘God’ to contrive servitude for us and sover- 
eignty for 'himself" ($146); he has duped the simple-minded Hebrews (§145);*” 
his orders are those of a tyrant^? and he is more offensive than the Egyptians 
‘in claiming to punish in the name of these laws the intention of each individ- 
ual to please himself, ($147). Moses himself deserved punishment and would 
have got it, had not the Hebrews been so stupid. Moses with his legislation 
runs counter to all the rest of the world: 'having purposed to abolish things 
which all the world has unanimously admitted to be excellent (ta map’exdotots 
duodoyoupeva xoc Exeiv) and for having set up, over against universal opinion 
(xata ths åndvtwv dö&ng) thine own extravagances' ($147). 

In this last accusation we hear an echo of that reproach the pagans levelled 
against the Jews (see before p. 248ss.). It is fully appreciated, if we bear in mind 
that the 'argumentum e consensu omnium! as a criterion for the truth of some 
notion was widely held in the ancient world, also in the times of Josephus.^? 
To form an exception was equal to being completely mistaken and wrong. 

Another charge calls also for some comments: the slavery and tyranny Moses 
sets up was in 'robbing us of life's sweets and of that liberty of action, which 
belongs to free men who own no master’ ($146 dpaıpounevos NUds TO NOV xai TO 
xatà Tov Blov adteEodatov, ó tv EAeudepwv ¿oti xod Seandtyv o0x Exövrwv). It goes 
without saying that the last part of this sentence calls to mind the situation of 


46 The article of W. Gutbrod, vouoderng in G. Kittel — G. Friedrich, Theol. Wörterbuch, Bd. IV, 
1084 is short and completely insufficient. A list of these ‘lawgivers’ is found in A.S. Pease, 
M. Tulli, Ciceronis De Natura Deorum, Cambridge (Mass.) 1955, 1218 with some references. 
This concept, particularly in Jewish-Hellenistic litterature, needs further examination. 

47 See also in $146 xoxovpyeic = ‘by wicked artifice. 

48  $146: olc od npootdossig rupavvixäc, and it does not need saying, how despised tyrants 
were in Greek eyes. 

49 A good discussion of this theme in R. Schian, Untersuchungen, über das ‘argumentum e 
consensu omnium’, Hildesheim 1973. 
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free citizens over against slaves.5° They possess the right to enjoy the sweet- 
ness of life and tò aöte£obcıov which Thackeray in a footnote translates by 'self- 
determination’.*! This last expression is very significant. Some Greek texts may 
illustrate its meaning: 

Epictetus, Diss. IV 1,62 ti odv gtı td moody dxwAvtov tov &vOpwrov xal 
abtetobotov;...1V 1,68 mötepov obv o08£v Éyetc adteEovatov, 6 emt póvw ott col, N) 
Éyetc TLTOLoO Tov; in the next paragraph synonyms are dxwAvtos and dveurddtotos, 
the contrast being ‘to force’ somebody. 

Diogenianus Epic. fr. 3, ap. Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica VI 8,36 tò nuds 
BouAndrvaı te xal un BovanOfjvat dn’ ob8sploc étépaç aitiag mpoxatetyeto, GAA’ v 
avtetovatov. 

Clemens Alex., Quis dives salvetur 10,1 commenting on the words ‘If you 
would be perfect’ (Matth. 19:21): tò adteEovatov tç MpoStaAeyouewns oot buxnis 
eönAwoen. eri v dvOpwrw yàp Hv ý alpects wo EAcvOeow . . 14,4 xpttY)ptov EAebdepov 
EXWV EV EAXUTH nal TO abtTEEOUCIOV THs neraxeiploews TAV dodevrwv. 

But it is not always used in a philosophico-ethical context, as is shown by 
Diodorus Sic. XIV 105,4: contrary to all expectation he let the prisoners-of- 
war go avteEoucioug without ransom. Herodianus VII 7,2, a hatred &deé¢ xoi 
abre&oboıov yevouevov dxodttws é&eyeio. 

So the word is also known to Josephus, Bj. V 13,5, $556: toig nadecıv 
abtetovatws ypevtat—Ant. Jud. 7,10, $266: since no relations of Hyrcanus were 
left over thy Bactrelav orbce&oóctov adt@ ruyyavew, with égunodwv as a synonym 
in the next clause—c. Apionem I 8,37 the writing of the Holy Scriptures among 
the Jews was not adteEouciov räcıv, but under divine inspiration. 

These examples which could be easily multiplied show that the word 
abre&obcıov means: to make a completely independent decision without being 
influenced or hindered by anything from outside. 

But the application of this term in the context of Zambrias’ speech has not 
only a general meaning, but a clear polemical sting as we see from another, 
most illuminating passage in Josephus, c. Apionem II 17,173 s.s., where our author 
sets forth the unique greatness of ‘our Lawgiver’ in contrast with Greek legisla- 
tion. Moses is praised, because he ordered the life of his people from its earli- 
est youth without the slightest exception: oddév o08& Bpaxurarwv abteEobotov 
emt tats BovAncect «àv xpepévov xateAtmev. There follow some examples, after 


50 Cf. H. Schlier, eXeüdepog, in Kittel-Friedrich, Theol. Wörterbuch, Bd. II, 484ff.: opposite to 
slavery; characteristic for the citizen. —K.H. Rengstorf, deonörtvg, ibidem, 43: slave-owner. 

51 Thackeray, lc., 547, nt.a: ‘The modern word ‘self-determination’ closely corresponds to the 
Greek. 
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which Josephus continues: he ‘made the Law the standard and rule (8pov . . . xoi 
xavova), that we might live under it as under a father and master (deonöm) and 
be guilty of no sin through wilfulness or ignorance'; weekly assemblies are pre- 
scribed 'to listen to the Law and to obtain a thorough and accurate knowledge 
of it. 

The connection and contrast between these two passages c. Apionem II 173 
and Ant. Jud. IV 146 is most striking and important. Moses is highly praised 
by the Jewish apologist Josephus, because he has ordered even the minutest 
details of life and left nothing to man's own decision in order to prevent him 
from sinning, in other words: to let him live according to God's revealed will 
by taking away the pitfalls into which a man may fall, if he is left to his own 
decisions. 

But exactly on this point he is criticized by Zambrias, because man becomes 
a slave by taking away that possibility of free decision. Here appears in a typical 
form the problem of heteronomy versus autonomy in ethics. It is not by coinci- 
dence, I think, that Josephus uses this selfsame, characteristically Greek word 
abtetobotov in both passages; it must have been a central issue in debates over 
the meaning of the Mosaic Law. 

This rejection of the Law by Zambrias is not a theoretical discussion but he 
has demonstrated it by his personal behaviour, and he does not shrink back?? 
from openly showing his abrte&obctov (see the last clause of his speech ovdzic 
xupiwtepov adTOV... yuapns>? cfc EuS dmopaıvönevog). 

He has made up his mind (§148 ‘after deciding that it was right’) and con- 
fesses in the assembly that he has taken an alien wife* and sacrifices to a 
plurality of gods to whom sacrifices are due according to many people. His 
utterances reflect what is said before: a) ‘I had no intention of concealment’ 
(odd Aabetv)—see Moses’ plan in $142 x tod AovOdvetv: b) ‘as from a free 
man’... ‘not to live as under a tyranny'—see his charge against Moses who 
wants to rob the people of its freedom and to bring it under tyranny; c) ‘deem- 
ing it right to get at the truth for myself from many persons, and not... hanging 
all my hopes for my whole life upon one'—see $147 ‘which all the world has 
unanimously admitted ... over against universal opinion thine own extrava- 
gances' (with my comments on p. 255). 


52 Very typical is the use of xvyoaunı. cf. Liddell-Scott, Lc., 1212, s.v.: In Att. mostly with col- 
lat. sense of the feeling which causes the hesitation, and so 1 of shame of fear (in a moral 
sense)...3 most commonly of cowardice’. Here these feelings go together. 

53  Yvoyxy = my considered opinion, my view (see Liddell-Scott, Lc., 354, s.v. III). 

54 N.B. yúvaioy, term of endearment. 
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This speech of Zambrias is a most remarkable and astonishing document, 
for this fully-fledged, frontal attack on the Mosaic Law, the basis of Israel's exis- 
tence, is, as far as I know, unique in this radical and elaborate form. It goes 
without saying that this attitude towards the Law is quite different from that 
of St. Paul, although in both cases the opposite terms 'slavery' and 'freedom 
from the Law’ are found, because for Paul ‘the Law is holy’ (Rom. 7:12) whereas 
here the law is an instrument of Moses' tyranny. Here the voice is heard from a 
man 'that says that the Law is not from Heaven' (Mishna Sanhedrin X 1, one of 
the declarations of Israelites who have no share in the world to come), but was 
made by Moses under the pretext of God (8146). 

To this declaration of the Mishna the Talmud Jerushalmi X (fol. 27c) adds a 
triple formula which is frequently found in rabbinic sources as a designation of 
an apostate?* ‘he who casts off the Yoke (of the commandments), who breaks 
the covenant (of circumcision), who is insolent against the Law (litt. uncovers 
his face). This last expression is sometimes explained as ‘making indecent 
jokes about certain stories in the Torah’, but in Ter. x (l.c.) a twofold explana- 
tion is given: a) to say that the Law is not given by God; b) to trespass openly 
the commandments. In S. Num.15,22, $1 it is also applied to idolatry. 

Zambrias is a typical example, one may say: for Josephus the prototype of 
such an apostate, although the motives are not made so explicit in these rab- 
binic sources as in this passage of Josephus. The portrait drawn by Philo of 
the apostates may also be compared: tots tv iepàv vouwy dnoatavtas idetv 
got dxxoA o vouc, AVALOXUVTOUS, d'cépvouc, OALYOPPOVES, PIAATEXNNOVaS, . . „TV 
&AXevOsplatv mempaxdtas dipov xal axpdtov xal reuudtwv xod edbuopplas elc TE TAÇ 
yootpds dmohabasts xal TAV petà yactepa (De Virtutibus §182). Here the note of 
‘selling one’s freedom’ by apostasy is rather pungent in contrast with the use 
of ‘freedom’ by Zambrias, who wants to acquire his liberty by severing himself 
from the Law. Wolfson, in his great book on Philo has given an extensive discus- 
sion of all the texts in which the Alexandrian philosopher refers to apostates.>® 
Philo also knows of apostates who say that the Law contains myths and ridicu- 
lous stories; in his experience the violence of dietary regulations and intermar- 
riage with Gentiles play an important role in breaking away from Judaism,5” 


55 An excellent discussion of this formula in K.G. Kuhn, a.a.O., 794ff. and cf. my study: The 
semitische achtergrond van IIAPPHXIA in het Nieuwe Testament, in: Mededelingen der 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, afd. Letterkunde, N.R. xxv n, 
Amsterdam 1962, 10-11. For the use of the word ‘Yoke’, see Billerbeck, a.a.O., Bd. I, 608—610. 

56 H.A. Wolfson, Philo, foundations of religious philosophy in Judaism, Christianity and Islam, 
Cambridge (Mass) 1947, vol. i, 73-76. 

57 See before p. 251. 
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But nowhere in his works do we find such an open, brutal attack which lays the 
axe at the roots of the whole Jewish constitution as in this speech of Zambrias. 

Though the speaker was born within the Jewish fold he sets himself apart 
from his easily-duped compatriots and wants to be free from all the limita- 
tions, laid upon him by the Law, to make his own decisions and to follow the 
ideas of the majority of men?® and not to live in a minority position. It is not 
possible to detect in his words the influence of a particular greek philosophical 
school. It may be said that individual man is central and all-deciding, a thought 
that calls to mind the adagium of the sophist Protagoras: that man is the mea- 
sure of all things. The idea of the consensus was very wide-spread.°9 

Zambrias' break with Judaism is not a gradual one; he does not fall from bad 
to worse to end in a complete renunciation of the old religion. But he rejects 
it from the outset, because he wishes to be independent and not to live in that 
exceptional position, belonging to a minority-group. 

It is hardly conceivable that the words of this remarkable speech arose out 
of Josephus' own imagination. They are the expression of what was thought by 
his contemporaries who broke away from the ancestral religion and gave their 
reasons for doing so. 


Indeed, we can understand now, why Josephus declared, that this revolution 
was even greater than the previous one (see p. 252): the sedition of Korah c.s. 
was directed against the leadership of men, Moses and Aaron, but this one 
cut at the roots of the whole Jewish existence. In the next section ($150—151) 
Josephus describes the result of this dramatic clash. Curiously enough, there is 
no uproar for or against Moses; although Zambrias is the spokesman of some 
others, the people as a whole in this assembly ‘held their peace’; nobody else 
expresses his opinion, all wait in silence, ‘in terror of what might come), recall- 
ing, no doubt what had happened at the former occasion (cf. $52: 'furnish- 
ing an exhibition of God's mighty power’). Moses himself realizes that further 
debate is useless, may even lead to a wider spread of these pernicious ideas 
and to upsetting the crowd. So he dissolves the meeting. This might not have 


58 Cf. 1ı Samuel 8:5ff. like all the nations—forsaking me and serving other gods’. 

59 See the reference on p. 255, nt. 49. 

60 See on this word W. Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments und der übrigen urchristlichen Literatur?, Berlin 1958, Sp. 690, s.v.—cf. 
Josephus, Ant. Jud. I 21,1, $339: ot èv mAstouc Yodxalov yvwuns &mopobvcec of the sons of 
Jacob who held a council after the rape of Dinah and the proposal of Emor (interesting 
in this connection the sentence of 8238: obce vópupov Hyotpevos dMopbrAw cuvovxitety Thv 
Ovyatépa. 
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put a stop to the whole shocking affair, had not Zambrias got what he deserved 
through the intervention of Phinees who killed Zambrias and his mistress and 
set an example to others to murder the transgressors. 

This brings the events to a close. As we pointed out before (see p. 243), it 
would take us too far to discuss Josephus' account of this final scene in its rela- 
tion to the accounts in other sources of the Hellenistic Roman period. 


One question, however, is still left unanswered and may not be left in that 
stage, viz. why Josephus changed the Old Testament ‘Vorlage’ the way he did 
and what was the ‘message’ he wished to convey (see p. 245). 

In contrast with other places in his works, in which Josephus gives a clear 
indication of the lesson which can be drawn from a certain part of Scripture,®! 
we do not find anything of the kind in the passage under discussion. So our 
answer can only be hypothetical and should eventually be placed in the frame- 
work of a much wider investigation of many more passages to reach a final 
conclusion. And yet the remodelling of the story in Num. 25 is too extensive 
and too marked not to attract our attention. Though Josephus has not spelled 
out the lesson expressis verbis he has given sufficient pointers to grasp his mind. 

Curiously enough, he left out names like Shittim, and Ba'al Pe'or: that means 
he took away a certain 'dating' of the story and gave it a more general character 
in speaking of 'a plurality of gods' etc. It is also remarkable that the specific 
"wrath of God' in Num. 25 has been omitted and is just mentioned as a marginal 
possibility (see p. 2525.). 

On the other hand all stress is laid upon the temptation to which Israel is 
exposed, which is cleverly designed by Balaam as a snare to rob the people 
from its blessing and communion with God. The develish plan is made and 
executed and is succesful: the Jews ‘transgressed the laws of their fathers.®? 
Accepting the belief in a plurality of gods and determining to sacrifice them 
in accordance with the established rites of the people of the country, they rev- 
elled in strange meats and, to please these women, ceased not to do everything 
contrary to that which their Law ordained' (8139). This is the school-example of 
those temptations by which Jews in the Hellenistic and Roman world might be 
seduced, as we see also in Philo (cf. p. 258): transgression of dietary laws, inter- 


61 See e.g. the concluding passage of Ant. Jud. x which brings Josephus’ rendering of Daniel 
to a close. The lesson, Josephus draws from the clear fulfilment of Daniel's prophecy was 
discussed in my article, quoted on p. 246 nt. 16. 

62  Seethestatementof Josephus, Ant. Jud. XX 5,2, $100 about the apostate Tiberius Alexander, 
the nephew of Philo: toîç yàp matplots obx Eveneivev odrog £0sctv and the text from B. J. VII 
3,3, $50, quoted on p. 250, nt. 30. 
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marriage with gentiles, accepting polytheism. Josephus has actualized that old 
history, because along those ways his contemporaries living as a minority in 
the great world could be seduced to forsake the Law of Moses, that constitu- 
tion of Israel that made this people unique. But why should they bother about 
that law? Was it not a fake, that made this people a miserable nation seperated 
from all the rest of mankind? Josephus offers in that speech of Zambrias the 
rationale of apostasy by people who could not bear ‘the Yoke’. 

We do not hear much about apostasy from Judaism in the available sources 
which may be due to a great extent to the fragmentary state of the tradition. 
But both Philo and Josephus show that the danger was a very real one and warn 
against it by portraying the end of the apostates. 

The importance of this account by Josephus lies in the fact that it gives us 
a clear insight in Israel's struggle for its identity in the first century A.D. in the 
world of the aliens, the Diaspora. 


The Divine Predicate "The Beginning and the End" 
in Flavius Josephus and the Apocalypse of John 


The title of this paper juxtaposes the name of the Jewish historian Flavius 
Josephus fraternally alongside that of the author of the last book of the Bible. 
This may occasion a degree of surprise, as some may wonder whether a self- 
respecting scholar can in good conscience pair them together like this. These 
contemporaries were, after all, diametrical opposites in many respects, and 
one can imagine that if the two had ever met, the atmosphere would not have 
stayed at the level of bien étonnés de se trouver ensemble but would probably 
have ended with mutual anathemas. 

Both in life and in purpose Josephus and John moved in opposite directions. 
The former initially played a part in the Jewish revolt against Rome, but took a 
dim view of the hopelessness of that war and became a courtier at the court of 
the Flavian emperors; the other remained a follower of Jesus, the crucified “king 
of the Jews’, and in exile on the bare island of Patmos wrote a book against “the 
whore on the seven hills", a book which Harald Fuchs rightly classes with the 
documents that bore witness to the “intellectual resistance to Rome”! Josephus 
was focused on the past and gave a detailed description of the fall of Jerusalem 
in 70 and of the history of his people; John looked to the future and described 
^what must soon take place" (Rev 22.6); he saw the New Jerusalem descending 
from heaven, after God's judgment over the earth. Josephus is the apologist 
of his people in dire straits, humiliated and dismayed, and no less of himself; 
John is the prophet who announces the fall of "the great city that rules over the 
kings of the earth" (17.18) and proclaims the triumph of its God: “the Lord, our 
God, the Almighty reigns" (19.6). Josephus's extensive oeuvre found its place in 
the quiet study rooms of scholars, but John's Apocalypse inspired and, through 
the centuries, kept alive the restlessness of all who, burdened by the injustices 
of this world, yearn for the consummation in the kingdom of peace. 

It would bea simple task to expand on these differences. But however unmis- 
takable and deep-rooted these contrasts may be, we must not forget that, as we 
have said, they were contemporaries in the last part of the first century CE and 
that they were at home in the same world from a geographical point of view. 
But it is especially important not to overlook the fact that they were linked by 
their faith to the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. However high he managed 


* Translated from the Dutch by David E. Orton. 
1 H. Fuchs, Der geistige Widerstand gegen Rom in der antiken Welt, Berlin 71964. 
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to climb in the emperor's favour and however emphatic his criticism of his 
people, Josephus never went so far as to abandon his faith in the confession 
of the “Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord is One" (Deut 6.4).? Nor is 
this the case with the writer of the Apocalypse, who warns so earnestly against 
the seductions of the sacrifices to idols (2.14, 20). A large portion of Josephus's 
oeuvre is devoted to proclaiming the history of the Old Testament, and John's 
Revelation is saturated with the language of “Moses and the Prophets"? 

To observe this connection between the two is not to gloss over the dif- 
ferences, especially not where the confession of this same God in teaching 
and in life is so differently expressed and experienced in Josephus and John. 
Nonetheless, Josephus and John find themselves on the same side of the fence 
when it comes to the crucial choice between monotheism and polytheism in 
the ancient world. 

Now there is a striking agreement between these two authors in that both of 
them speak of God as "the Beginning and the End" an epithet that is not found 
among the many names and references to God in the Old Testament. So can 
one agree with Vincent Taylor that this is “only a variant" of the term “the First 
and the Last”, which precedes it in the Apocalypse, because “the belief that 
the creation and consummation of all things are divine acts is fundamentally 
Biblical”?* 

The correctness of this comment is unobjectionable as an observation, but 
there are problems with seeing it as the basis for the use of the term in this 
context. After all, one cannot automatically equate "divine acts" with "divine 
essence" of which the predicate in question speaks. Further, the question 
arises why such a variant, if that is what it is, is used, while he also passes over 
the fact that this parallel with Josephus exists, which Taylor knows of, though 
apparently only by hearsay.5 But there is no question of there being such a vari- 
ant in Josephus, since he does not use the term “the First and the Last”. 


2 Itisknown that this text is the first of three that together make the Shema (the first word of 
Deut 6.4 in the Hebrew); this Shema is pronounced during the morning and evening prayer, 
twice a day. "It is Israel's foundational confession to the one God and to his commandments”, 
as P. Billerbeck says in his detailed discussion of the Shema in H.L. Strack - P. Billerbeck, 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, Munich 1928, vol. IV 1, pp. 189- 
207 (quoting from p. 189). 

3 Onthis way of indicating the Old Testament, which is customary in the New Testament, see 
Billerbeck, op. cit., vol. I, p. 240. 

4 V.Taylor, The Names of Jesus (London, 1953), p. 158. 

5 Herefers to it (op. cit., p.157: "familiar to Josephus") in a summary of the view of R.H. Charles 
(see below) but without citing the text of Josephus itself, let alone discussing it. 
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So is this agreement between Josephus and John coincidental, and if not, 
what perspectives then become evident in relation to provenience, meaning 
and application? 


In the Apocalypse of John this predicate is audible twice, namely in the tri- 
umphant concluding section, combined with other predicates in a sonorous 
formula. 

It appears for the first time in ch. 21. The seer has been permitted to see the 
new heaven and the new earth, as well as the new Jerusalem that comes down 
from heaven. He hears that the “former things (= the present world order) have 
passed”. Then “the one seated on the throne", i.e. God himself, pronounces 
these words (21.6): "It is done! I am the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning 
and the end"? followed by some promises. 

In the second case (22.13) it is not God but Jesus Christ? who speaks. He 
announces that he will soon pronounce judgment on everyone's deeds and 
then adds the declaration: “I am the Alpha and the Omega, the first and the 
last, the beginning and the end"; following this he pronounces a blessing and a 
curse.9 

In both instances, then, it is not a question of an epithet given to one’s god 
by a human being, as is frequently the case in expressions of praise to gods or 
statements about them, but a case of self-revelation by the deity. This form, 
prefixed by the emphatic ¿yw gip, is familiar from the ancient world, including 
the New Testament, where it is found with particular frequency in the Gospel 
of John.!° 

One has been right to point out that such revelation formulae also occur in 
the vision with which this apocalypse begins, namely at 1.8: “I am the Alpha 


6 In a number of mss. the epithet is also found in Rev 1.8 following the words “I am the 
Alpha and the Omega’; see the note in the edition by K. Aland, M. Black, B.M. Metzger 
& A. Wikgren, The Greek New Testament, 1966, p. 837. But this reading is not generally 
adopted in the text because of the weak support for it in the transmission and because of 
the clear harmonization with Rev 21.6. 

7 The Greek text reads: ¿yw (eip) tò "AAqo xai tò °O, Y) dgyy) xal Tò TEAOC. 

8 The speaker is not explicitly indicated, but it can be inferred from the context that it is 
Jesus Christ. 

9 The Greek text reads: ¿yù tò "AApa xal tò ^Q,, 6 MPAtOG nal 6 £oxarcoc, Y] pyh xai tò TÉAOÇ. 

10 E. Schweizer, Ego Eimi, Göttingen 1939; R. Schnackenburg, Das Johannesevangelium, 
Freiburg i.Br. 1971, Pt. II, pp. 59-70, excursus 9, Herkunft und Sinn der Formel eyo eiuı. 
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and the Omega, says the Lord God, who is and who was and who is to come, 
the Almighty"! and 1.17f., where Christ says: “Do not be afraid; I am the first and 
the last, and the living one. I was dead, and see, I am alive for ever and ever" 

An echo of 1.18 is found in 2.8, though here there is no explicit talk of a self- 
revelation; this is clearly assumed, however. Just as in 2.1 the words “These are 
the words of him who holds the seven stars in his right hand, who walks among 
the seven golden lampstands" pick up on 1.12 and 16, so too 2.8 clearly recalls 
118 with the opening, "These are the words of the first and the last, who was 
dead and came to life.” 

So it appears from the comparison of these texts that not just one fixed for- 
mula is being used here but that in 21.6 and 22.13 a combination of different, 
independent elements is being presented. Now it is customary” to treat the 
three terms together and regard them simply as variants. But actually there 
is every reason to view them separately, to establish their provenience and 
background if possible so as to answer later the question of their combination, 
because as we have seen, the link comes only at the end. 

The curious reference to the first and the last letters of the Greek alphabet 
has always attracted avid attention, so that all the various lexicons give it a 
separate treatment.!* It is specific to the Apocalypse, as far as is known, and 
has to be explained through numbers mysticism. For the combination “the 
first and the last” reference is always made to a few texts in the Old Testament;!® 
the agreement between the Apocalypse and the Septuagint is not verbatim, 
but it is still substantial enough that a borrowing can be assumed, either that 


ii Cf. also Rev 4.8 xüptoc ó 0cóc 6 navronpdrop, ó v xai 6 àv xal 6 Epxöpevoc. 11.17 wüpıe Ó Dede 6 
motvcoxpáop, 6 àv xar 6 Hv. 16.5 6 dv xal 6 Hy. 

12 The text of 1.18 reads ¿yo sip ó np@tog xoi ó Ecxatoc, and that of 2.8 Tade Aéyetó MEATOS xoi 
6 Eoxartog, Öç EyEvero vexpóc xai Einoev. 

13 See e.g. G. Kittel, “A 0”, in G. Kittel, Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
Stuttgart 1933, vol. I, pp. 1-3; E. Loymeyer, “A. und O/, in T. Klauser, Reallexikon für Antike 
und Christentum, Stuttgart 1950, vol. I, cols. 1-4; E. Lohse, “A. und O.’, in K. Galling, Religion 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart,’ Tübingen 1957, vol. I, col. 1. 

14  Inaddition to the articles mentioned in the previous note see also for instance L. St. Alban 
Wells, "Alpha and Omega" in: J. Hastings, Dictionary of the Apostolic Church, Edinburgh 
1915, vol. I, pp. 50-51; P.S. Minear, "Alpha and Omega’, The Interpreter's Dictionary of the 
Bible, New York-Nashville 1962, vol. I, pp. 88-89; M. Rissi, “A. und O^ in: B. Reicke & L. Rost, 
Biblisch-Historisches Handwörterbuch, Göttingen 1962, vol. I, col. 1; A. van den Born, “Alfa 
en Omega”, in: A. van den Born, Bijbels Woordenboek,? Roermond 1966-1969, cols. 42-43; 
see also further literature cited in these articles. 

15  Onthis see G. Kittel, op. cit., pp. 2-3. 

16 Le. Isaiah 41.4; 43.10; 44.6; 48.12. 
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John used another Greek translation or that, as is generally assumed, he him- 
self translated from the Hebrew. 

But what is the origin and background of the divine predicate "the begin- 
ning and the end"? We already noted (see above) that there is no parallel to 
this to be found in the Old Testament. But there is nothing to be found in the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha either, while as yet the Qumran library has not 
thrown any light on this matter? Where these sources leave us in the lurch, 
others, as we shall see, do offer some help. 


It will already be evident from the title of this paper that one does not have to 
venture far from the environs of the New Testament to find the same divine 
predicate, namely in Flavius Josephus. This has been known for a long time, 
since J.J. Wettstein drew attention to it more than two centuries ago,!? and 
since then, if any attention is paid to this epithet at all,?° this parallelism comes 
to the fore?! 

In the first place we must mention Josephus, Antiquitates Judaicae VIII 280, 
i.e.—oddly enough—somewhere in the middle of that great historical account. 
In the passage where the parallel is found, Josephus is describing how when 
Jeroboam, the king of the northern kingdom of Israel, makes an incursion into 
Judah, the king of Judah, Abijah, addresses the people and his opponent (VIII 
277—281). This speech is a version of 2 Chronicles 13.412, shaped in his usual 
vein by Josephus.?? He advises?? his opponents to change their minds and to 


17 Taking the texts mentioned in the previous note in succession, one finds the follow- 
ing expressions: (a) ¿yw deög npWrog xoi eic «à &repyópeva tyw zip, (b) &£unpoc0£v pov oùx 
&yéveco dX oc Ped xal peT ¿uè oOx Eotaı, (c) EyH Osóc pWTog xai iyw petà coco, (d) &yo ein 
TPATOG xai EYW cip elc TOV aidva. 

18 From the index in H. Braun, Qumran und das Neue Testament, Tübingen 1966, vol. II, 
p- 392, it appears that the texts of interest to us are not dealt with in this very detailed 
overview. 

19 JJ. Wettstein, Novum Testamentum Graecum, Amsterdam 1752, vol. II, p. 841. I have not 
looked into whether reference to this is already given in commentaries before Wettstein. 

20 It has to be said that many commentaries do not do this! 

21 See eg. H.B. Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John, London 1906, p. 276; R.H. Charles, The 
Revelation of St. John, Edinburgh 1920, vol. II, pp. 220-221; E. Lohmeyer, Die Offenbarung 
des Johannes,? Tübingen 1953, p. 168; G. Kittel, op. cit., p. 1 and G. Delling, &pxY, in: Kittel, 
Theol. Wörterbuch, vol. I, p. 478 and t&Xog, in: Kittel, Theol. Wörterbuch, vol. VIII, p. 51. 

22  Itisacommon method of Josephus in the books of his Antiquitates, which run in parallel 
with the biblical account, to take special features which are noted in Chronicles but are 
not mentioned in Kings and interweave them in the books of Kings and present them in 
a different form in line with his style. 

23 In §281 Josephus uses ouußovAebw at this point, a characteristic word in this connection 
for delivering a political speech to move an assembly to come to a particular choice; see 
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acknowledge the source of the strength that had led them to such heights of 
prosperity?^ namely justice and piety towards God. Only by this means, and 
not through superior numbers, can one overcome.25 And this is what Abijah 
and his people rely on, *who have kept the laws from the beginning and wor- 
shipped the only God, him whom no hands have formed out of perishable 
matter and no wicked king has cunningly made to deceive the masses"—this 
refers to the introduction of idolatry of the golden calves which Jeroboam had 
reintroduced (8279)2°—but who is his own work and “beginning and end of all 
things" (8c Epyov Eotiv adtod xai doy nal TEAog TAY andvrwv).27 

The words quoted are a paraphrase of the text in 2 Chron 13.11: “we keep 
the charge of the Lord our God, but you have abandoned him". We can clearly 
see how Josephus here describes Israel's idolatry in his own wording: the 


my "Studies over de zogenaamde eerste brief van Clemens, I, het litteraire genre" in: 
Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen (Letterkunde), 
n.s. 33.4, Amsterdam 1970, pp. 33-38. 

24 Itis interesting to note how Josephus takes the concluding challenge in 2 Chron. 13.12: 
"^O Israelites, do not fight against the Lord, the God of your ancestors; for you cannot 
succeed" and turns its negative form into a positive one: tò npoayayov buds ¿ni tocodtov 
uéys9oc eb8otpovioc yvwpicar ($281). The power that has brought them thus far is the true 
service of Israel's God in contrast to the idolatry of Jeroboam. The idea expressed here, 
that the correct worship of God has led to the wellbeing of the state, cannot be further 
examined in the context of this discussion. I simply refer to the fact that in Dionysius Hal., 
Antiq. Rom. II too, the extensive description of Roman religion and state institutions is 
permeated by this idea; see e.g. the words ‘Papaiion Steqbrcéov ebdnınovodonv thv nóńw ert 
Tomas yeveds in Ant. Rom. 1118 and 24.1. 

25 For this idea cf. Ps 33.16. 

26 See in the OT 1 Kgs 15.30: “because of the sins of Jeroboam that he committed and that he 
caused Israel to commit"; 2 Kgs 10.29, 31 King Jehu "did not turn from the sins of Jeroboam 
son of Nebat, which he caused Israel to commit" and similarly in other passages. 

27 Note the addition of «àv andvrwv, which does not occur in the Apocalypse of John but 
is understood; see the preceding r&vco and yevovav (21.5-6).— For the conclusion of the 
speech with this divine predicate see also below; here Josephus clearly adopts an exist- 
ing custom, but the effect is apt, nonetheless. The other places where Josephus uses the 
phrase do not throw any light on this text, except for the formula in c. Apionem II 190, 
which will be discussed below. In Ant. Jud. XV 205 it is purely chronological: xat& pev 
TAS dipydc miotöc Av... TEAOS &Eetrev dndoos tàç EvtoAds tod Bac éoc; in Ant. Jud. XX 18 a 
prediction is made over a child in its mother's womb that through God's good care it xoi 
Apxhs tuxóv xoti teAoug euruxoüg TevEduevov—so here there is talk of the beginning and end 
of life in opposition to each other; in Bell. Jud. VI 403: the end of the war is easier than the 
beginning. In addition it is worth noting that in Bell. Jud. III 440, VI 9, VII 157 (in the latter 
two places répac, not téAoc) the end of something is the beginning of something else (is 
the image of the circle an element here—see p. 198 n. 132). 
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introduction of the worship of idols in flagrant conflict with the command- 
ment of Exod 20.4.28 

Over against this stands the true worship of God, in which the Jewish peo- 
ple can find their real happiness and prosperity. Here too, for the reader of 
Josephus interested in understanding the historian's *message" his commit- 
ment is immediately apparent? the Jewish people, Josephus's people, after 
all, live in the humiliation of the catastrophe of 70 under the accusation of 
atheism?? in a world of temples and idols and with the temptation to fall away 
from the God of the fathers and to go along with the dominant and successful 
"heathen" In this situation Josephus tells in his own words the "biblical his- 
tory" with the crucial choice between the worship of idols and the worship of 
Israel's God. 

The closing sentence quoted, in which Josephus expresses his belief in God, 
is found in a striking place in Abijah's speech, namely as the conclusion and 
climax of his considerations, which then lead to the counsel (symboulia) for 
the present, the “Gebot der Stunde" in $281. Here the people are called upon to 
choose between the worship of idols and worship of the true God, "their own" 
God. Who this God is, is expressed in negative and positive wording. But the 
words “He is... the beginning and end of all things" are a surprise; they seem to 
sit uncomfortably with the whole train of thought. But on the other hand that 
makes them all the more effective at the conclusion, as a climax. This observa- 
tion makes it very improbable that this phrase is not created ad hoc, but has 
been adopted as a religious term that was so heavily charged that it could func- 
tion as the climax to the speech. That this term must have a deep meaning and 
has not been adopted as a weak filler is evident not only from its position at 
the end, but also from the fact that it follows, and that it can follow, after the 
oxymoron that God is “his own work”! 

The paradox just mentioned is certainly very understandable, however 
strange it may sound, in this connection. After all it is the positive pronounce- 
ment that stands in a contrastive parallelism with the preceding negative 


28 See in $280 the true worship of Israel's God, 8v où xeipes enolnoav tE Ang qOoprfjc; see 
E. Lohse, xeıponoinrog, in: Kittel-Friedrich, Theol. Wörterbuch, vol. IX, pp. 425-426, and 
Acts 7.41. 

29 See my contribution, “Josephus’ Account of the Story of Israel's Sin with Alien Women in 
the Coutry of Midian (Num. 25:1ff.)”, in: Travels in the World of the Old Testament: Studies 
Presented to Prof. M.A. Beek on the Occasion of his 65th Birthday, Assen 1974, pp. 240-261, 
where I pointed out this motif in Josephus's treatment of the passage in question. 

30  Onthis accusation see E. Schürer, Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 
Ath ed., Leipzig 1909, vol. III, pp. 548—549. 
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words: Gedv... dv od xetpes enoinoav && ÜAng qOoprfic. Then it is an obvious thing 
to look also for the contrast for the phrase a&pyy xai «éXoc THY ånávtwv. And 
we find it in the words: 008 exwoia novnpod Bacthéws ini TH t&v öyAwv dd 
xatecxevacev. And that is true in view of the following consideration. What 
was the arche, the point of departure for the idolatry? The plan, the designs 
of the corrupt Jeroboam! What was the telos, the goal, the result of the idola- 
try? The fact that the "host"?! was seduced and deceived and ultimately met 
its misfortune, because the Scripture clearly teaches that the reason for the 
fall of Israel's kingdom in 722 BC and 586 BC was the idolatry of the people. 
Over against this arche kai telos of a particular piece of historical develop- 
ment stands Israel's God, who is the arche kai telos of all things, the universe 
and its entire history.?? The words also speak clearly alongside £pyov abtob 
with the antithesis: of Himself/of all things. He causes the latter to begin and 
leads them to their end (perhaps the idea that He has dominion over them 
plays a role here too; see below). Now it becomes really evident how effec- 
tively Josephus applies the wording he has adopted. The contrast between 
(a) the true God whose being can be expressed like this and (b) the idols wor- 
shipped in images, is particularly striking and telling. Thus the combination 
arché kai telos panton seems to have a clear meaning, a confession of the God 
whom Israel confesses as “his own”. It is much more than a formulation of the 
"eternity of God”?3 but, critically, like any creed it confesses God as the origin, 
goal and meaning of existence. 

Alongside this text from the Antiquitates a second is always mentioned, 
which may be found in Josephus's apology of the Jewish people, namely Contra 
Apionem II 190. Speaking about the elevated Jewish view of God he says: “He is 
the beginning and middle and end of all things". So here we have the predicate 


31  Óy^ocis of course being used in a pejorative sense here, as so frequently in Greek; see 
R. Mayer, dyAo«, in: Kittel-Friedrich, Theol. Wörterbuch, vol. V, pp. 582-583. 

32 This is much more general than the passage in Moses’ farewell discourse, Ant. Jud. IV 318, 
to which A. Schlatter also refers in his Wie sprach Josephus von Gott? Gütersloh 1910, p. 44. 
But as a contrast the saying that Josephus places on the lips of Moses is not bad: autos 
(i.e. God) Av 6 xai thy dpyyymow adtov 81800 xod cà c£) xorpitóuevoc, UMoTTPATHYW XEWMEVOS 
¿pol xal baynpéty Ov Tov fjuévepov Aadv ebepyereiv NOEAyoev. Even if these two texts were 
variations on the same theme, then the plur. téAy here is striking, as is the application 
to Israel's history in Moses’ life, which contains a limitation of «àv àr&vrov. This is in my 
view further evidence that in Ant. Jud. VIII 280 Josephus was making use of an existing 
formula, as will also be clear from what follows. 

33  ThusG.Kittel, op. cit., p. 1: “Anschauung der als Anfang und Ende ewig seienden Gottheit”, 
and Delling, op. cit., VIII, p. 51: “Ewigkeitsaussage”. 
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expanded with another element, namely “the middle”. Or was it another for- 
mula? Is it a question of variants? 

Discussion of this confession in its context will be postponed for the time 
being and dealt with later. For now we may note simply that in his book Wie 
sprach Josephus von Gott A. Schlatter notes this text together with the one from 
the Antiquitates, but does not discuss them.?^ In connection with these two 
Josephus texts Kittel wrote the rather enigmatic words: “Palästinische, aber 
offenkundig nicht bodenständige, sondern übernommene Form”? in relation 
to a quotation from Plato to be mentioned later (see p. 169). Why this should be 
“palästinisch” is not made clear. Can he say this because the formula occurs in 
Josephus, who indeed came from Palestine? But the historian wrote in Greek, 
for Greeks and Romans. In the terminology here lie a number of questions 
relating to the history of religions and methodology which are dealt with too 
cursorily in this cryptogram and which can only be brought to a solution by 
means of a careful reading of the texts in question. 

Nor is much light shed in the commentaries on the book Contra Apionem.?® 
In 1902 Reinach drew attention to a saying in Talmud Yerushalmi, Sanhedrin 
fol. 18a: "God is truth", because the Hebrew word ('emet) is made up of the 
first, middle and last letters of the alphabet. He noted that there is a difficulty 
with this explanation because the mem is not the middle letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet; he therefore suspected that a translation from the Greek lies behind 
it, namely of dpyy, péca and téàoç, though he undermined his case somewhat 
with the observation that in transcriptions the Greek « is rarely rendered by 
the Hebrew tav. Thackeray referred to this explanation by Reinach and pointed 
additionally to Rev 1.8 and 21.6. This does not help us much further. 

When the editions of Thackeray and Reinach appeared, however, it was cer- 
tainly possible to say more about this formula, since in 1920 the famous English 
researcher of the Jewish Pseudepigrapha R.H. Charles presented the necessary 
material in his monumental commentary on the Apocalypse of John.?? In Rev 
22.13, according to him, we have “an abbreviated form of an ancient Orphic 


34 In his book Die Theologie des Judentums nach dem Bericht des Josephus, Gütersloh 1932, 
Schlatter does not discuss these texts at all. 

35 G. Kittel, op. cit., p. 1, n. 4. 

36 J.G. Müller, Des Flavius Josephus Schrift gegen den Apion, Basel 1877, p. 312 (reference is 
made only to Ps 110.1, the texts from Isaiah—see above, p. 162, n. 17—and Revelation); 
H. St. J. Thackeray, Josephus, Cambridge, Mass.—London 1926, vol. I, The Life—Against 
Apion, p. 369 n. 1; T. Reinach, Flavius Joséphe Contre Apion, Paris 1930, pp. 17-118. 

37 R.H. Charles, Revelation, pp. 220—221. 
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saying" as preserved by Plato (see below, p. 169). This Orphic saying was very 
well known in the ancient world: 


“In the first century A.D. it was familiar to the Palestinian Jews, as we 
know from Josephus... In later times it was adopted by the Talmudists 
and given a Jewish turn in the third century A.D. by Simon ben Lakish" 
(c. 250). After citing a number of passages in rabbinic literature, he points 
further to eight or so texts from the church fathers. In Lohmeyer?? we 
find practically the same series from the fathers?? (N.B. with precisely 
the same incorrect reference)^? with the comment: “Es hat in der früh- 
christlichen Literatur eine wandelreiche Geschichte" Lohmeyer argued 
that the Alpha and Omega formula is “hier durch eine alte geheiligte 
Formel eine Deutung gegeben". He too refers to Plato, Josephus and the 
Talmud, and additionally Egypt.* According to this German commenta- 
tor “der Sinn dieser Formel... [is] ... der gleiche wie die der anderen’, i.e. 
“who is and who was and who is coming”, “der der zeitlosen göttlichen 
Wirklichkeit und Totalität”.* 


With this account of the views of Charles and Lohmeyer we are back with 
the Apocalypse of John. After theirs, no major religio-historical commentary 


38 
39 


40 


41 


42 


E. Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, p. 168. 

He cites Praed. Petri; Ignatius, Eph. 14.1; Justinus, Coh. ad Gent. 25; Irenaeus, A.H. III 25.2; 
Hippolytus, Ref 119; Clement of Alexandria Protr. VI 69, with the addition “u.ö” (“and fre- 
quently"), which always seems somewhat cryptic. In connection with the discussion later 
in this paper it seemed to me important to reproduce this list. 

Exactly as Charles does, he writes: "Just. Coh ad Gent”, without indicating that this should 
be “Pseudo-Justin”; see below, p. 174 n. 61. 

For the reference to Egypt, see the Magical Papyrus, which will be discussed below. 
In relation to the material in the Talmud he observes: “wo es sich, freilich in spätern 
Zeugnissen, mit Buchstaben-symbolik verquickt hat". On p. 179 at Rev 22.13 Lohmeyer 
mentions a further text from the Mandaean Liturgy, Manda—d-Häia; see E.S. Drower, 
The Canonical Prayerbook of the Mandaeans, Leiden 1959, p. 76: ("Thou art the First. Thou 
art the Last") and from the Bhagavadgita, 10th song, v. 21 (in the translation by L. von 
Schroeder, 1920, p. 48: "Ich bin der Anfang, Mitte ich und Ende auch der Wesen all”). 
Lohmeyer, Offenbarung, p. 168. For the rabbinic materials see G. Kittel, op. cit., pp. 2-3; he 
notes that speculation about emet is "erst vom 3. Jhdt. n. Chr. an nachweisbar, was jedoch 
nichts gegen die Möglichkeit höheren Alters beweist" (“demonstrable only from the 3rd 
cent. CE on, though this does not constitute evidence against the possibility of greater 


antiquity). 
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has appeared on the last book of the Bible.*? But the situation with regard 
to the divine predicate "the Beginning and the End" remains unchanged. 
The connections they point to and the interpretation based on them are still 
current today, being summarized and disseminated in such influential publi- 
cations as Kittel's Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament and the lexicon Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart.^^ 

However, as we have already seen, in the interpretation of Josephus Ant. 
Jud. VIII 280 (see p. 162 above), there may be some doubt about the accuracy of 
the explanation given by Charles, Lohmeyer and others. A critical look at the 
list of patristic texts that are supposed to bear witness to this “wandelreiche 
Geschichte" that has affected the Christian heritage reveals that a consider- 
able quantity of mixed materials have been put in one basket. It is, moreover, 
desirable to take a closer look at the various texts that have not so far been 
considered in the research but must be viewed as relevant, so as not to lump 
everything together religio-historically as “überkommenes Gut”, as Lohmeyer, 
for instance does so easily. 

For all these reasons it seemed to me desirable to undertake a renewed 
examination of the provenance, sense and meaning of this divine predicate in 
Flavius Josephus and the Apocalypse. 


II 


So as not to burden the study with ballast that may be regarded as of little 
significance for the history of the predicate, it will be good to eliminate a num- 
ber of texts mentioned by Charles and Lohmeyer but not examined for their 
relevance. Here I have in mind the references to Christian and non-Christian 
authors which are simply quotations of a text in Plato, Leges IV 715E-716C, with 
a particular application, though it will be desirable to look at these references 
in their context, as it might perhaps emerge how these authors understood 
this predicate. Hugo Grotius already referred to this passage in Plato in his 
"Annotationes" on Rev 1:8;# and since then it is part of the stock-in-trade of 
discussion. Hence it is desirable here to deal with it in its context. 


43 On the most recent commentary on the Apocalypse of John, which however does not 
devote any attention to this issue, see below, p. 225. 

44 For this, see p. 161 n. 13. 

45 X Along with with the texts usually cited in his day Grotius also read this divine predicate in 
this passage. 
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In the preceding section Plato set out the fact that in the city where the Law is 
without effect, corruption is at the door, but where the Law rules and the rulers 
are slaves to the Law, great prosperity will be realized. Now the question arises 
of the position of aliens resident in the city: what is their position, since— 
the assumption is—they are not subject to the laws that according to Greek 
law apply only to the citizens? The following answer is given: &vöpes, Tolvuv 
Qàpv TPdS aVTOUG, ó Lev dy Beöc, wonep xol ó TAAALdS Aóyoc, Apyyv TE xai reAsv- 
THY xai ÉTA THY OVTWY ÅTÁVTWV Eywv, eüOelo mepattvet KATA ctv mepuropevópcevoc. 
tH 8€ del auvenera Sixy THY dnoAEtTOMEVWV TOD Osílou vópou TIuWpöc. Ns 6 MEV 
EDÖALMOVNTELIV MEAWV EXOMEVOS OVVETETAL TATEIVÖG xol xexocurpévoc, 6 SE TIC 
&EotpOslc oro neyadAauylac T] xprpacıv inaipópevoç Ù Tiag, Y) xal ownarog ebuoppia 
Aa veotytt xod dvola pAéyetar THY puyi peT bBpews, WÇ OTE dpxovroc OUTE TIVÖG 
hyepóvoç deönevoc- This is followed by a description of the resultant desolation, 
which soon culminates in such a person being subjected to a formidable pun- 
ishment by the Dike, making a complete ruin of himself, his house and his city. 
The question then is: if things are thus ordered, what is a thinking person to 
do? The answer is clear: everyone must decide to join those who follow God. 
The question that then follows is: tig odv 87) np&&ıs qw, xai àxóńñovðoç 0:6; the 
answer being: pia, xoti Eva Adyov Éyouca doyatov, StL TH MEV òpoiw TO Suotov ÖvrL 
uetotw ptrov Av ely, xà Sduetoa otte aMnAots oŬte Tog Eupetpots. ó Oy Oeds Hutv 
TAVTWV XPNMATWV LETPOV av Ein uto xa 

So we see that this saying about God “who has beginning and end and 
middle of all things’—we shall deal with this separately later**—is not found 
in a theological context but in a discussion about ethics. Taking this view of 
God as its basis, the text says that He travels around everywhere in accordance 
with his being, penetrating straight through everything, and that He is accom- 
panied by retributive justice, punishing those who depart from the divine 
law. This is the basis for what one might label with the later term “two-ways 
doctrine" the choice between the path of god, which leads to salvation, and 
that of evil, which leads to corruption. The sensible person of course knows 
what the choice will be, namely to follow God's way. The account proceeds to 
consider how one takes this path. 

So Plato brings this “old saying" to his readers’ attention and takes it as a 
premise, like a fundamental truth, in laying the foundations for a universally 
applicable ethics that can and must function as a guideline even for people to 
whom the laws of the polis do not apply. It is generally assumed (see the discus- 
sion on pp. 191-93 below) that Plato was quoting an Orphic poem. 


46 It may be noted that there is talk here of “God who has”, not “is”; see below, p. 216. 
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In what way, then, is this passage used by later authors,*” and how do they 
interpret the divine predicate in this connection? The first church father to cite 
him is Irenaeus, Adv. Haereses III 25.5. Against the Gnostics who blaspheme 
the good God and respond to His good deeds with a lascivious lifestyle,^? Plato 
is placed in position: "Quibus religiosior Plato ostenditur, qui eundem Deum 
et iustum et bonum confessus est, habentem potestatem omnium, ipsum 
facientem iudicium, sic dicens": and this is followed with a verbatim quota- 
tion beginning with the words 6 u£v 87) deös up to and including rıuwpös. As 
evidence that the Creator is good, this is followed by a similarly well-known 
quotation from Timaeus 29E.*? This combination is also found thus in Atticus 
(see below); on another use of the combination "beginning, middle and end" 
in Irenaeus, see below. 


47 E.des Places is right to state in his edition (Platon, vol. XI 2, Les Lois, Paris 1956, p. 65 n. 2): 
"Peu de passages ont eu pareille fortune dans la tradition indirecte." Here he takes up a 
list of the texts where this saying of Plato's is cited, having previously, though not so com- 
prehensively, collected them in his essay: "La tradition indirecte des Lois de Platon (livres 
I-VI) in: Mélanges J. Saunier, Lyon 1944, pp. 34-35. But he offers no discussion of the use 
that later authors make of this text. He does refer, but only very briefly, to J. Daniélou, 
Message évangélique et culture hellénistique au He et IIe siècles, Tournai 1961, pp. 108-109. 
Following C. Andresen, Logos und Nomos, die Polemik des Kelsos wider das Christentum, 
Berlin 1955, pp. 300-302, he distinguishes two lines: “L'une l'interprète en un sens plus 
cosmologique. Elle est d'origine stoicienne. Mais elle avait été reprise par les moyens pla- 
toniciens. L'autre est plus éthique...Les chrétiens utiliseront les deux traditions." In this 
connection Andresen notes (p. 301 n. 27): "Die Christen übernehmen die Wanderstelle— 
um sie ihren Zwecken dienlich zu machen.’ Since our aim in this discussion is to acquaint 
ourselves with the understanding ofthe divine predicate and not so much to establish the 
channels of tradition by which this quotation came to the Christians, it seemed appropri- 
ate to me to deal with the texts afresh in their contexts. Since Charles and Lohmeyer (see 
above, p. 167 n. 39) mention only the Christian texts, we deal with these first. 

48 Only the Latin translation of this text is preserved. Irenaeus says of the Gnostics he 
opposes: “non similiter secundum dignationem munerationis eius conversati sunt, sed 
in deliciis et luxuriis versati sunt adversus benevolentiam eius, adhuc et blasphemen- 
tes eum qui tanta beneficia in eos fecerit" The basis of the reasoning lies in the rule, 
generally accepted in antiquity, that someone who *does well" may expect to receive 
thanks in word and deed; on this “mutuality principle" see H. Bolkestein, Wohltätigkeit 
und Armenpflege im vorchristlichen Altertum, Utrecht 1939, pp. 156—170, 317-318, and my 
article: “Die Motivierung der Feindesliebe in Lukas VI 32-35,” in Novum Testamentum 8 
(1966), pp. 284-300. Notable in the above-cited passage from Irenaeus is the expression 
"secundum dignationem"- xaT à£íav. 

49  Onthisseemy note, "De &pdovia van God in de oudchristelijke literatuur,” in: Mededelingen 
der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, afd. Letterkunde, n.s. 36.2, 
Amsterdam 1973, pp. 23, 46. 
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The heathen Plato is superior to the Gnostics, who call themselves Christians, 
because he expresses his belief in a God who is just and good. The text from 
the Leges witnesses to God who is just, that is who makes judgments about 
the deeds of human beings, which in this context means that the Gnostics will 
have to pay for their shameful lives. 

From Irenaeus’s introduction it is apparent that he interprets the words 
KPYXYV TE xai TEAEUTIV xoti péca TAV OvTwV Andvrwv Exwv as “the one having power 
over all” (habentem potestatem omnium). But he does not go into this further 
and does not make a connection with the texts from the Apocalypse, known to 
him, even though one might have expected him to do so precisely in connec- 
tion with the Gnostic doctrine of the aeons and their view of the “unknown 
God’, either here or elsewhere. But this is the only place where Irenaeus refers 
to this text from Plato. 

In Clement of Alexandria there are four texts that may be considered in this 
context: 


a. Protrepticus VI 69.4. Here it is asked who is the king of all things, concerning 
whom Plato speaks so enigmatically (Epist. II 312E), and the answer is: “God the 
measure of the truth of all that is”. Just as measurable things are measured with 
a measure, so too the truth is measured and encompassed by knowing God. As 
proof, Moses is cited: Deut 25:13-15 concerning the good scales and measure.°° 
“The only just measure, the really unique God, always the same in completely 
the same way?! measures and weighs everything." Then in $4 follows a verba- 
tim quotation from the Laws: 6 pèv oy deös... Tiuwpös, unintroduced, without 
mention of Plato's name. But immediately after, in 70.1, there follows: 7ó0ev, 
à IAdrwv, Andelav alvirm; nóðev ý x&v Adywv &povos xopnyla thv Beooeßeiav 
yavtevetat; Clement has Plato give the answer: “the generations of the barbar- 
ians are wiser than they”? and he continues: “I know your teachers, though 
you may wish to hide them." 


50 For allegorical exegesis, C. Mondésert (Clement d'Alexandrie, le Protreptique, Paris ?1949, 
p. 134 n. 4) refers to Philo, De Somnüs 11193 v. 

51  Mondesert (op. cit. p. 134 n. 5) refers here to Plato, Phaedo 78D: woabtwg...natd tadta 
Éyetv. 

52 . Mondésert (op. cit. p. 135 n. 2) refers here to Plato, Phaedo 78A: Tod dé xoi TAV Botpgdtpov 
yévn, ods ndvras xp) Stepevvaicbat Cytodvtac xotoüxov Enwdov, a text which Clement quotes 
verbatim in Stromateis 115.66.3; but Plato says there that there are good men all over Greece 
too, not using the comparative. On this subject see J.H. Waszink, "Some Observations on 
the Appreciation of 'The Philosophy of the Barbarians' in Early Christian Literature," in: 
Mélanges offerts à Mademoiselle Christine Mohrmann, Utrecht—Anvers 1963, pp. 40-56, 


esp. pp. 53ff. 
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Here, then, the quotation serves as a proof of God's justice. Plato expresses 
in enigmatic words what “holy” Moses said clearly. This text says nothing about 
the divine predicate. From the fact that this quotation is first given without 
indication of the source or attribution of a name, even though the name of 
Plato is mentioned, indeed addressed, immediately afterwards, we may reason- 
ably conclude that the provenance of the quotation was known to Clement's 
readers. 

b. Paedag. III 3.22.1: in relation to adulterers it is said: £rerot de adtoig TAY 
toA uro Tıuwpòs ý Sixy. The words are worked into the context of Clement's 
account without a reminder of Plato; but they are clearly a reminiscence of the 
text of Leges IV. 

c. Strom. II 22.132... In this chapter Clement declares that Plato's view is that 
the highest good consists in being equal with God and that this is in agreement 
with Holy Scripture. Plato says that this homoiosis must go in tandem with 
humility and so explains the Gospel saying: "Those who humble themselves 
will be exalted" (Luke 14:15 18:14), as this is evident from what Plato "says in 
the Laws" and then follows the citation: first from 6 ëv 8j Oeóç to Tiuwpóç. The 
latter word inspires Clement to make the interpretation: "See how he also com- 
bines reverent fear (eulabeia) with the divine law?" then continuing with the 
following sentence from Plato: A —raneıvög xai nexoounuevog, the important 
word being taneıvös. Clement then gives a long quotation from the subsequent 
716cD,9? closing the whole passage with the words: toöto &pyalov elvaı phous tò 
Sdype THV Er Tod vópov elc adtov ýxovoav Sidacxadrtav YyviEoro. 

The full detail of this quotation shows that it was of great significance to 
Clement and that he may have had the entire text of Plato in front of him, 
not simply knowing the author but also the work from which the quotation 
is taken; so that he did not simply take a single separate little sentence from 
an anthology, even though it is not uncommon in similar florilegia to indi- 
cate the source with the name and title. According to Clement Plato recorded 
“the old doctrine"5^ here in accordance with his own confession, and for the 
Alexandrian Christian teacher this is a puzzling allusion, intelligible only to 
initiates (Nvi&ato), that Plato borrowed his views from Moses’ Law, and so an 
example of the “theft of the Greeks"55 It is striking that Clement places full 


53 Clement also quotes Plato, Leg. IV 716C in Strom. V 14.95.4 in a group of Plato quotations; 
here introduced by the words: "the Athenian alien speaks similarly" The emphasis here 
lies on the *measure"; see above. 

54 Clement, then, speaks of &pyañov ... tò döyua, referring to Plato's double use in 715E and 
716C. 

55 Clement deals with this in detail in Strom. I. 
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emphasis on the significance of this Plato text for "humility"; it should be borne 
in mind that in the Greek of his day, which is not influenced by biblical usage, 
tametvoc has the unfortunate meaning "servile, base”,?6 but that is not the case 
here, which is why Plato was such an important ally. The emphasis lies on the 
element of reverent fear, which inspires this text. But it is evident that not the 
slightest attention is paid to what is said about God in his three-part formula. 

d. Strom. VII 16.100.3: just as, at war, a soldier must not depart from the battle 
orders given him by the general, so too the order which the Logos has given, 
which we have received as the guide to knowledge and life, must not be aban- 
doned. The masses?" did not even investigate if there is someone who must be 
followed, who that is, and how. olog yàp 6 Adyos, roLdode xoi ó Blog elvaı TH mat 
TPOGH KEL Gc «Eredar» duväcdaı «tH Ved» EE doyijs TÀ navra «evOetav nepalvovrın. 

It is clear from the wording that there is a reminiscence here of Leg. IV 716A, 
but Plato is not mentioned by name. It is not even evident from Clement's 
text that he is working with borrowed words, the quotation marks of course 
being supplied by the modern editor, in this case O. Stáhlin. Clement lets the 
words of Plato flow into his own sentences as a matter of course, just as many 
preachers will use biblical expressions in their sermons without always indi- 
cating that they are quoting Scripture, since their audiences, who know their 
Bible, recognize them as such. This comparison seems quite appropriate here; 
this would then be a clear indication of how well-known the quotation from 
Plato was. Be that as it may, for Clement the emphasis lies on "following God”.°8 
Clement did not place particular emphasis on the threefold formula; he cir- 
cumscribed it succinctly with the simple words: "é£ deyf¢ going through «à 
navta”, clearly giving "all" a local meaning. 

If we survey the places where Clement employs the Plato quotation from 
Leges IV 715E-716, it emerges that he was very familiar with it and it was of 
considerable significance to him, but there is no speculation about the divine 
predicate. Nowhere is it brought into relation with the Revelation texts, and 
when, on the other hand, he mentions the latter (see below, p. 232), no cor- 
relation is drawn with the words of Plato. It is also quite striking that Clement 
interprets "the old saying" of which Plato speaks as a reference to the Law of 


56 On this see Kwa Joe Liang, Het begrip deemoed in I Clemens, Utrecht 1951, pp. 90-104, who 
rightly points to the special character of this text in Plato (p. 90) and clearly illuminates 
the difference between the Greek, Jewish and Christian usage. 

57 Greek: ot noMol, with its familiar pejorative connotations. 

58 Itis notable that in Plato's text it is dien that follows. See W. Völker, Der wahre Gnostiker 
nach Clemens Alexandrinus, Berlin 1952, pp. 579-597 on "following God or Christ" in 
Clement. 
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Moses and does not, as is frequently done these days, label it as "Orphic" even 
though he was perfectly familiar with Orphica.?? It should be noted that for 
Clement Orpheus was, on the one hand, a vile seducer to idolatry, but on the 
other hand a witness to the one, true God, from which Clement concludes that 
the Thracian singer was converted.®° 

In conclusion we may posit that these texts have no direct significance for 
our research. 

We may mention further Ps.-Justin, Cohortatio ad Graecos 25. Strangely 
enough both Charles and Lohmeyer omit the prefix “Pseudo-”, even though 
the inauthenticity of this writing has long been established and its ascription 
to Justin Martyr is erroneous.®! This work is generally dated to the 3rd century, 
though it is difficult to be more precise as to its provenance and date. 

In the chapter in question the author speaks of the famous divine revelation 
in Exodus 3:6: Ey ein ó dv (following the Septuagint).6* He maintains that 
"the Being One" does not indicate one time but all three, i.e. past, present and 
future. Plato teaches this, too, in Timaeus 27E-28A (cf. the discussion in ch. 20). 
The text then continues: àià todto nolvuv, wonep Epunvedoa tots dyvoobct TO 
poetic nepi THs Aidıommrtog Tod Oeod Sik THs uecoyf]c elpnmevov BovuAópevoc “as 
Plato wrote, literally’, namely the quotation from Leg. IV 715E: 6 pev dy 0£6;— 
Éyov. “Here Plato openly and clearly mentions ‘the old saying’, the Law of 
Moses; though he shrank from mentioning the name of Moses for fear of the 
poison cup—since he knew that the Greeks hated the teaching of this man— 
nonetheless by indicating the antiquity of the word he is clearly referring to 
Moses.” 

Here, then, we find the same motif as in Clement (see above), in that Plato 
is actually an adherent of the teaching of Moses, but dare not say so explicitly, 


59 See the list of quotations in: O. Stählin, Clemens Alexandrinus, Register, Leipzig 1934, 
vol. IV 1, pp. 157178; O. Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, Berlin ?1963, p. 364. 

60 In Protrepticus I 31 Clement calls Orpheus, among the spiritual deceivers in II 21.2 "the 
mystagogue as witness to shamefulness”, but in VII 74.3-6 he cites him with approval as 
someone who later understood that he had gone astray. Other witnesses to Orpheus's 
conversion among Christian authors are found in O. Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, 
Pp. 255-256. 

61  Onthis"Cohortatio" cf. O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, Freiburg im 
Br. 71913, vol. I, pp. 232—236; B. Altaner & A. Stuiber, Patrologie, Freiburg im Br. 71966, p. 68. 

62  Onthis'Iam" see p. 160 n. 10. 
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merely alluding to it.6? This motif is a firm feature of this writing,®* and it may 
be noted that the same reason for the "reference" is to be found in Clement 
also.6° But here, unlike in Clement, the emphasis does indeed lie on the def- 
inition of God, which is understandable in the framework of the designs of 
the unknown author, since he is interested precisely in providing evidence 
for monotheism. And this saying of Plato was extremely useful to him. As will 
become evident (see below), Christians could find allies in a certain school of 
the Platonists. It is, however, curious that just like Clement he interprets "the 
old saying" as Mosaic, but does not make a connection with an Orphic poem 
(see below, pp. 191-95). This is all the more remarkable because he does in fact 
quote this poem in ch. 15, but without those verses which Plato would have had 
in mind and which, to the extent that he knew them, could have provided him 
with a splendid "testimonium". 

In a completely different context the quotation from Plato is employed by 
Methodius, “a great reader of Plato"96 in De Resurrectione Il 10.5. In that chapter 
he argues that the human being is a microcosm, composed of the four ele- 
ments: air, earth, water and fire, which since Empedocles (5th cent. BCE) were 
regarded as the parts from which the cosmos was constructed. Then he points 
to the vision of the chariot borne by four animals in Ezekiel 1; in his view the 
four animals also represent the four elements, with the surprising turn: 6 totvuv 


63 The texts reads as follows: 'Evraöda ó ITAdtov occ xol pavepdis tov naAaıöv Adyov 
Movcéoc óvopátet vópov, tod uiv òvópatoçş Mwuoews póßw tod xwvetov neuvnodaı ðe. 
Anlorato yàp THY Tod dvdpdc SiSacxaAricv éxOpcv EMNvwv odcav. Sk 8& cí]c Tod Adyou nadar- 
ótyTos THY Movoéa onpaivet capac. This word omuaiveı automatically reminds the reader 
of the well-known saying of Heraclitus, fr. 92 concerning the Delphic oracle, the god of 
which ote A€yet ote xpúnter Mà ampalveı. 

64 Cf. Cohort. 20: Plato became acquainted with the monotheism of Moses during his stay in 
Egypt, but was afraid that he would have the same accusers and objections on his back as 
Socrates— Bw tod xwvetov nomiAov twa xal EoynuatiopEevov Tov mepi Oev yuuvaleı Adyov. 
In ch. 22 this motif (Egypt-monotheism-fear of the Areopagus) is aired again in con- 
nection with Timaeus 27D-28A. In ch. 32 the Meno ggE is quoted with the introduction: 
(Plato) 8:816 yàp Thy tod Oeod Swpedv mvebua &ytov dvonalew, iva un SdEy TH TAY TEOPHTOY 
Emöuevog SiSaoxcrig Éypoc EMyvwv elvat . . . où hv nveöpa &yrov AM’ dpetiy òvouáčew adtd 
nélov. 

65 Clement of Alexandria, Protr. VI 71.3 on Xenophon: diappndnv ðv xai aùtòç nepi THs dANPEtac 
EVEYPAGEL TL MAPTLPHY wg Lwxpdtyg, el un Td Laxpcrtovg Ededleı påpuaxov. oddév dE Ttov 
aivittetal, at which point Memorab. Socratis IV 3.13 f. is quoted (cited also in Strom. V 
14.108.5, but without the introduction). 

66 On Methodius, cf. J. Quasten, Patrology, Utrecht-Anvers 1953, vol. II, pp. 129-137; Altaner- 
Stuiber, op. cit., pp. 215—216. 
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O&óc, Wonep Ó TAAMLOS Protv Aóyoc, KpYHV nal TEAEUTIV Kal META vv ÖVTWV ÅTAVTWV 
Exwv, &épa xai yiv, Gwp te ad nal tO, cà neyıora CHa TH Bova auvexwv TH Exvtod 
xal Staxpatav, xabdmep Synpa TETEWPOV, TPOS StaLovyV EvOdVWV dipprycoxc ńvioyeî 
TO r&y. 

The combination of the Plato text with the Ezekiel passage thus enables 
him to show how God holds together the four elements from which the cosmos 
is constructed by His own will, controlling them as a charioteer handles his 
four horses; thus he guides the universe on into perpetuity. 

So Methodius does not mention Plato by name, but lets Plato’s words 
become part of his own argument. This is another indication of how well 
known the quotation was, since of course Methodius knew who had said 
it. It is interesting that this passage, which Charles and Lohmeyer do not 
mention, does by its context indeed give an interpretation, namely a clearly 
cosmological one: “beginning, end and middle” are equivalent to the four 
elements. 

Finally it should be mentioned how Eusebius cites Plato’s text in his 
Praeparatio Evangelica. There are three instances of this, but in PE. XV 5.2 he 
does not give his own view but cites another, namely the philosopher Atticus. 
So for the moment, while we are looking into usage by Christian authors, we 
shall leave this text without further discussion and will return to it later.67 

a. Praep.Ev. XI 13; here the bishop of Caesarea is discussing monotheism. His 
starting point is Moses' words in Deut 6:4 (see above, p. 159 n. 2). Plato appears 
to agree with these, to judge from his words in Timaeus 31A. He too knew one 
God, even if he followed Greek polytheistic language, which he defended in 
his 13th letter. And in so many words Plato confesses, according to our author, 
"that he learnt the dogma about God from old (books)”. The proof of this opin- 
ion is provided by Leges IV 715E-716B, which is cited verbatim: 6 nev 87) dedsc— 
avaotatov enolnoe ($5). 

Now in the following paragraphs, 6-8, the reader is invited to place along- 
side the various parts of this pronouncement words “from Hebrew prophecy”, 
one after the other, Isa 41:4; Ps 11:7; Deut 32:35 (Rom 12:19); 1 Thess 4:6 + Ps 31:24; 
Deut 13:5; Prov 3:34 (Jas 4:6; ı Pet 5:6); Job 20:5. It is interesting to see, then, 
that Eusebius gives as a parallel to the threefold divine predicate the text of 
Isa 41:4 (following the Septuagint, of course): Ey% 0:6c np@rtog xoi tyw peta 
voco. So here a "chronological" interpretation is given. To the question why 


67  InPraep. Ev. XII 1316—17 Eusebius gives a quotation from Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 
V 14.95.4 (see above, p. 172 n. 53); since Eusebius is not quoting independently here there 
is no point in discussing this text separately. 
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Eusebius mentioned precisely this text and not others, such as Rev 21:6, he 
himself answers at the end of this chapter: "these are just a few (texts) from 
tens of thousands about the God who is above all" (88). 

b. Theophania II 44:98 “Er aber (Plato) setzte wie durch göttliche Offenbarung 
fest, was das immer Seiende, aber niemals Werdende und was das durch 
Wissen mit der Vernunft Wahrgenommene und immer sich selbst Gleiche, 
sei (quotations from Timaeus 27D), und sagte, wie weit es reiche, und redete 
offenkundig schón und weise eine wahrhaftige góttliche Geschichte der Natur 
gemäss folgendermassen”: then comes the quotation of ó uev dy Oeóç—Tıuwpóç 
from Leg. IV 715E-716A. 

But this philosopher, Eusebius protests, did not stay in touch but, out of fear 
of death, fell into apostasy.9? So here the quotation from Plato serves again as 
a witness that in "heathendom" the true understanding of God was known but 
was not expressly confessed. With the introductory words “wie weit es reiche" 
(how far it extends) Eusebius evidently gives a spatial interpretation of the 
divine predicate and draws attention to the fact that God's justice investigates 
the deeds of men. 


In addition to these texts, which give us an idea of how familiar this text from 
the Leges was to the early Christian authors, we may mention a few other 
contemporaneous “heathen” writers that register this quotation, without any 
attempt at providing a comprehensive list. 

With these words from "the noble Plato" the unknown author of Ps.- 
Aristotle, De Mundo 7 concludes his writing as an apotheosis. The dating of 
this work differs widely: for some it came into being in the time of Augustus; 
others date it to the middle of the 2nd century; and various dates between 
these two extremes have been suggested."? But whatever the dating, the differ- 
ence of opinion does not detract from the high esteem in which this text was 
held. The writer says that God is one, but has many names borrowed from all 
the vicissitudes which he inaugurates. He then gives a long list of these names, 


68 Quoted from H. Gressmann, Eusebius Theophanie, die griechischen Bruchstücke und 
Übersetzung der syrischen Überlieferung, Leipzig 1904, p. 98* (English translation: "But 
he [Plato] established, as if by divine revelation, what was the always Being but never 
Becoming, and what was that perceived through knowledge by reason and always equal 
to itself, and said how far it extends, and spoke openly, beautifully and wisely of a true, 
divine history in accordance with nature, as follows"). 

69 See above, p. 175 nn. 63-65. 

70 A brief but clear overview of the dates is given by DJ. Furley, Aristotle, On the Cosmos, 
London - Cambridge (Mass.) 1965, pp. 339-341. 
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culminating with the words: “to summarize it all, the God of heaven and earth, 
who gives the name to everything that happens through nature or fate, since 
He is the cause of everything". A number of verses borrowed from the Orphic 
writings (Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, fr. 21a) are then quoted with approval. 
In a broad survey the well-known problem of the relationship between God 
and Anangke (the compulsive power of Fate) is discussed;^ he solves it by 
equating them, dealing with various names for Destiny. All this leads to the dec- 
laration which concludes and crowns the treatise as a whole: “All these things 
are nothing but God, as noble Plato also says,’ quoting Leges IV 715E-716A 
TIuwpös, supplemented by a short sentence from 730C, “of which (i.e. Dike) he 
who is on the point of becoming blessed and happy immediately partakes”. 

This treatise is provided with a Latin translation by Apuleius, De Mundo 
(probably mid-2nd cent.). He follows the original quite closely. In ch. 38 the 
sentence that introduces the quotation reads: “deum verum ire per omnes 
non frustra arbitrabitur, qui audiet Platonis haec verba." The first part of this 
sentence is a quotation from Virgil, Georgica IV 221f: “deum namque ire per 
omnes/terrasque tractusque maris caelumque profundum" The Latin transla- 
tion of the quotation from the Leges goes up to “vindex futura" (= tiuwpedc) and 
concludes with the words: *quam faciet ille mitificam, qui statim a tenero et 
ipsis incunabulis intellexit, extimuit eique se totum dedit atque permisit." 

The meaning of the divine predicate here, then, is that God penetrates every- 
thing; that even the vicissitudes of fate do not take place without Him and that 
human life cannot escape his judgment. The divine predicate is clearly taken 
in a spatial sense here and is a description of the totality of God. 

Plutarch makes use of the Plato text a number of times. In his Adv. Coloten 
30.4 the whole emphasis is on the justice of God, which punishes the wick- 
edness of humans. Colotes said at the end of his book that the laws serve to 
manage peace and order in life and that if anyone were to rescind them people 
would lead the life of beasts. Plutarch firmly rejects this view: if we rescind 
the laws and abandon the teachings of the philosophers, even then we will 
fear shameful things, honour justice, and regard the gods as good rulers. Even 
if people ridicule these things, Eorıv dung 690 óc, öç tà dvd’ óp& and m£Aac 
yàp Eotwg 6 Oeòç &yybOev Béns; this is followed by the quotation from Plato to 
tiuwpög. The whole emphasis, then, rests on the end of the quotation. In the 
context of the other texts he points people to the fact that they cannot escape 
God's judgment. 


71 AJ. Festugière, La Révélation d'Hermés Trismégiste, vol. II Le Dieu cosmique, Paris 71949, 
p. 510. 
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In De Exilio 5 the text makes an appearance in an odd context and with a few 
small variations. Plutarch waves away the misery of exile with the well-known 
notion that the true sage is a world citizen and can therefore never be an alien 
or an exile. Nature, the seasons and so on are the same everywhere, and above 
all there is one king and ruler, namely God &pyńýv te xoi péca xot TEAEUTNV yov 
tod navrog, evdcin nepaivet Kata qücty mepuxopevópievoc. TH OE Érevot Aber TAY 
&rxoAewtouévov Tod Belov vóptou TIuWpög, Y) xpapeda nivres dvOpomot pbceı TPd¢ 
TAVTAÇ KVOOWTOUS OTEP TTOALTAG. 

The most notable thing for our subject is the fact that here Plutarch takes 
account of the logical sequence of the three elements of the saying and does 
not follow the text of Plato literally in this regard. Moreover, he has dropped 
the reference to “the old saying”. Here too we observe that, as was noted in 
another case (see above, p. 176), the quotation is not introduced as such and 
any reference to Plato is absent. The words are adopted in a natural way in 
his own argument. Is this an indication that they were so universally known 
that any reader would immediately know where the writer had borrowed them 
from? According to Babut, after mentioning the idea of world citizenship, held 
so dear by the Stoics, Plutarch wanted to use the quotation to underline the 
fact that he agrees only to a very limited degree with the position of the Stoa.7? 
If this view were correct, then it seems to me that one would have expected an 
explicit appeal to Plato; hence I regard this interpretation as rather too subtle. 

For our topic the acceptance of this quotation by Plutarch is of significance. 
For him apparently this was the best way in which to describe the essence of 
the one king of the universe. The emphasis is laid on the dominion of God over 
the city-state, which is the cosmos and in which He wields his justice, which all 
must put into practice. It is clear that expressed in the triad arche, mesa, teleute 
is not a sequence in time but a simultaneously existing totality: God spans the 
universe. 

In his Ad principem ineruditum 5 Plutarch makes use of this text, this time 
expressly mentioning Plato, but omitting the phrase that is of interest to us 
here. It is not, he argues, appropriate that God should be mixed up in earthly 
material with all its subjection to coercion, vicissitudes and changes; &M’ Auiv 
dvw Tov Tepi Thy del xatd voro cà oŬTw oct Exovoav [öpuuevog ev Badpoıs aylors, Y), 
qnot TAdtwv, eden mepattvet LATA pda TEPITOPEVOLEVOS. 

This text from Plato is brought up by the Platonist Atticus’? in the context 
of a discussion about the antitheses between Plato and Aristotle; it serves as 


72 D. Babut, Plutarque et le Soicisme, Paris 1969, p. 106. 
73 On Atticus cf. P. Merlan, in: A.H. Armstrong, The Cambridge History of Later Greek and 
Early Medieval Philosophy, Cambridge ?1970, pp. 73-78. 
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evidence for the Pronoia of God in the world. He then says (fr. 3 ap. Eusebius, 
Praep. Ev. XV 5.2): “Plato makes a connection of all things with God, so that 
they are oriented towards Him and go out from Him" (eig deöv xoi Ex eod navra 
AVATTTEL. Pal ydp AÙTÒV heyyy TE xod Lege Kal TEAEUTNV TOV ÖVTWV ÅTAVTWV EXOVTO, 
ebdelx TEPALVELV TEPITTOPELÖNEVOV). 

To this text he connects the one from Timaeus 2gE. Atticus thus quotes 
the text in indirect speech, and it is noticeable that unlike the text in Plato 
himself and in others who quote him, he writes down the “logical” sequence: 
beginning, middle, end, while elsewhere the two last elements are frequently 
exchanged. Moreover, he does not indicate that Plato himself makes an appeal 
to “the old saying" It should also be pointed out that these two quotations from 
Plato are the same as that in Irenaeus (see above, p. 170f.).7* 

Here, then, clearly a spatial interpretation is given to the words of Plato, since 
the whole discussion turns on the issue that, according to Atticus, Aristotle saw 
the divine sphere of influence as extending only to the moon, while the rest 
of the universe remained outside divine control. No, says Atticus, according to 
Plato God has everything in hand and strides across everything; there is noth- 
ing that falls outside His care. 

That this text played a part in the doctrinal discussions of the Platonists is 
also evident from the Doxography which Hippolytus took up as the first book of 
his Refutatio 819.7? A survey of Plato's teachings is given there, with the obser- 
vation that among the Platonists there is a difference of opinion on the ques- 
tion whether the Master was a monotheist or a polytheist:76 tov de 020v oi nev 
Eva paciv adtov einelv dyevytov xal d&pOaptov, “as he (Plato) says in ‘the Laws’” 
and then follows the text of 6 èv dy to dnavrwv Exwv, followed as a conclusion 
by: obttoc Eva otóxóv TOV Sid TAVTWV xeywpnxóta drogotvecot. 

The emphasis, therefore, in this connection lies on the singular that Plato 
uses, as in the conclusion Eva adtév. The interpretation makes a local, not 
temporal impression (xeywpnxóta = is spread). The eternity of God is already 
expressed in the preceding “unbecome and incorruptible” and that attribute of 
God (gods) was not a point of difference between the Platonists. 


74 Ihave dealt with this remarkable agreement in my article “Two Notes on Irenaeus, a) 
Irenaeus and Atticus Platonicus,’ forthcoming in Vigiliae Christianae 30 (1976). 

75 Thisis also included by H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, Berlin 1879; since a controversy among 
the Platonists is recorded here, and not a personal view of Hippolytus's, this text should 
not be classed among the Christian testimonia, as is the case in Charles and Lohmeyer 
(see above, p. 167 n. 39). 

76 It was with this group of Platonists, who adhered to a monotheistic interpretation, that 
the Christians associated. 
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Finally, we should note the use of this text made by Celsus in his polemic 
against the Christian faith (ap. Origen, contra Celsum VI 15). The Greek gentle- 
man was annoyed by the practice of penitence that was current among the 
Christians; in his view it was indecorous to humiliate oneself by prostrating 
oneself in sackcloth and ashes. His assessment was that the Christians had mis- 
understood Plato's words (taneıvög xoi xexoopypevos). Origen points out that 
the root of Christian humility does not lie in Plato but in Scripture (Ps 1311, 2; 
1 Pet 5:6) and in the teaching of Christ (Phil 2:6-8; Matt 11:29). Celsus gives 
the quotation, 6 Lev 6)—xexoopnpevoc, but the emphasis is entirely on the last 
words. The difference between him and the Christians rests very characteristi- 
cally in the different understanding of taneıvög (see above, p. 173). 

This controversy is of interest in that it shows how well known this Plato 
text was and how it could be the sole link for Celsus in explaining the peculiar 
practice of the Christians, the assumption being that the latter took their inspi- 
ration from Plato. It is possible that in defending their view of tapeinophrosune 
(humility) the Christians did indeed appeal to Plato, because, after all, the 
connection is made there with “following God”. But we would then have to 
infer this from this text, because I am not aware of any other text that provides 
proof of it. 

Be that as it may, this text does not say anything significant about the divine 
predicate, as the Plato text is mentioned only in passing, as a way of explaining 
the strange behaviour of the Christians. 


From the overview offered here" it seems that the passage from Plato, Leg. IV 
715E-716, enjoyed considerable interest from both Christian and non-Christian 
authors in the first centuries of our era. The words of the founder of the 
Academy were adapted for use for a variety of purposes. 

The words played a part in the discussions among Platonists on the ques- 
tion whether the Master had taught one God or multiple gods, and thus auto- 
matically attracted attention. This was a locus probans for a monotheistic view. 
From the remarkable agreement between Atticus and Irenaeus (see above, 
pp. 170, 179-80) we may reasonably infer that this text was taken up in a doxog- 
raphy.?? This may also be indicated by the fact that writers almost always begin 
with the words ó uev dy 0cóc without taking account of the broader relation to 
the context in Plato. Evidently this passage was so well known—one might say, 
proverbial?—that various authors could borrow words from it without men- 
tioning their source. 


77 This overview is not comprehensive; Proclus, for instance, is not included. For present 
purposes it did not seem necessary to go further than the time of Eusebius. 
78 | See my article mentioned in n. 74, p. 180. 
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The overview also reveals that the various authors who have appeared in 
our parade did not make a uniform use of this quotation from Plato's oeuvre. It 
is not the case that in all instances the preaching of God is given full emphasis. 
In many cases the accent is precisely on the warning against transgressors of 
God's commandments that is contained in this text; the statement about God 
serves to add weight to the warning, just as in later centuries Christian preach- 
ers of repentance endeavoured to frighten their audience onto the right track 
with threats of punishment in hell. 

If we then direct our attention to the divine predicate we see that this is 
always formulated as: &pyńv te xoi TEAEUTNV xoi pega cv ÖVTWV ÅTAVTWV EXWV, 
occasionally given with the more logical sequence, "beginning, middle and 
end”. But even in this reordering, the words teAeuty and éco are still used. As 
far as the construction éywv + accusativi objecti is concerned, there are no varia- 
tions. For our continuing investigation it will certainly be important to bear in 
mind the consistency in the wording of this quotation from Plato. 

If we ask as to the significance that these users of the quotation attached to 
the divine predicate, it is evident that the words of the formula are taken in a 
cosmological sense: this God has dominion over the universe; nothing escapes 
Him, because he pervades everything in accordance with His nature. For clar- 
ity the meaning might also be described in negative terms: with a single excep- 
tion (see p. 177) this has nothing to do with a definition of the eternity of God. 

In conclusion we may note that what we have here is the interpretation and 
appliction of a quotation from Plato. Clement of Alexandria and Ps.-Justin cer- 
tainly wondered what the meaning might be of the allusion to “the old saying" 
and gave it a meaning that was in tune with their general apologetic interests, 
namely a discreet reference to the Mosaic law. But Plato's text itself did not 
give any cause to follow this up. Be that as it may, people listen to the authori- 
tative philosopher of the Academy with respect; his words are accepted and 
used. We must note this quite clearly in connection with our subject, since 
from the observations of Charles and Lohmeyer quoted above one might gain 
the impression that in these texts we hear independent witnesses to the use of 
the divine predicate. Such is not the case, because one can hear the echo of 
Plato's resonant voice. 


III 


In the list of Plato quotations given above should we have also included the 
words of Josephus in c. Apionem II 190, mentioned above on p. 265. In pos- 
ing this question we come back to what is our real topic. Almost a century 
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and a half ago Lobeck answered this question in the affirmative, in his famous 
book Aglaophamus,’? because after citing the text of Leg. IV 715E and quoting 
a scholiast on this passage, he continues, "Sententiam illam sequi non dedig- 
natus est Josephus" referring to this passage.9? I have not followed up whether 
Lobeck had precursors who took this view; but he certainly found followers. It 
would be safe to say that wherever the topic “God: beginning and end" is raised, 
his view can be heard. I will mention only the statement of Otto Weinreich: 
"Auf den Gott der Juden wendet Josephus die Formel an"! and the reference 
by Gerhard Delling,8? who mentions these passages from Plato and Josephus 
in one breath. 

But a number of issues immediately arise. Did Josephus indeed use Plato 
at this point, where there is no indication of borrowing or quotation (see the 
full text, p. 186 below)? It has already become evident from the overview given 
earlier that other authors too omit to indicate their sources, even where the 
terminology used can leave no possible doubt as to where the source lies. So 
essentially there is no difficulty to this; the words of Plato can have already 
been so well known that Josephus, assuming that he drew on Plato directly, 
had no need to signal the borrowing explicitly. 

It may also be assumed that the sentence that Plato introduces as "the old 
saying" was in circulation on its own. For reasons that we shall discuss later, it 
could have come from Orphic circles. Did Josephus recognize it as such? The 
possibility cannot be ruled out a priori. Why, like his coreligionist Aristobulus 
(see below pp. 195-96) and later Christian apologists, should he not have been 
able to use "Orpheus" as a witness to monotheism? If scholars have believed it 
possible to show traces of Orphic influence in a community as closed as that of 


79 On the author of this famous book, C.A. Lobeck (1781-1860) see L. Zscharnack in Die 
Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, Tübingen ?1929, vol. III, col. 1702. 

80 C.A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, drei Bücher über die Grundlagen der Mysterienreligion 
der Griechen mit einer Sammlung der Fragmente der orphischen Dichter, Kónigsberg 
(Kaliningrad) 1829 (repr. Darmstadt 1961), vol. I, p. 530. 

81 “Josephus applies the formula to the God of the Jews": O. Weinreich in his very impor- 
tant essay, "Aion in Eleusis,” Archiv für Religionswissenschaft 19 (1916-1919), p. 180 (repr. in 
O. Weinreich, Ausgewählte Schriften, Amsterdam 1969, vol. I, pp. 442-461; the page refer- 
ences of the original publication are also given here). In this reference I follow the pagina- 
tion of the first publication. 

82 Cf. G. Delling, àgyy, in: Kittel, Theologisches Wörterbuch, vol. I, p. 478, n. 6; so too Charles 
and Lohmeyer (above, p. 162 n. 21), but not in Kern, Orph. Fragm. 
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Qumran,® then it is certainly conceivable that such a well-travelled person as 
Josephus would have been familiar with it. 

But whatever the possibilities, the fact is that Josephus never makes any 
mention of Orpheus, not even in passages in his apology against Apion, where 
he could easily have done so. In any case we must acknowledge that if this 
saying derives from Orphic circles at all, Josephus does not notice it. 

The most important question, however, lies in the wording, because in 
Josephus this differs in three respects from Plato: (a) Plato has teXeurv, 
Josephus véAoc; (b) Plato presents the sequence “beginning, end, middle’, 
while Josephus gives the more "logical" order; (c) in Plato, “God has beginning, 
etc. and middle of all things”, in Josephus "God is beginning etc.” Gruppe and 
Zeller®* pointed out long ago that the wording is not identical, but as far as I 
am aware this attention to the difficulty has not led to closer investigation of 
the questions this raises. There is no way around the discrepancy, however, 
because if, as is often done, we draw a direct line from the quotation in Plato to 
the Apocalypse of John the same question immediately arises. Can one dispose 
of the point of difference given under (c) above, as the outstanding Orphism 
expert Guthrie does, by simply writing, "Zeus is or holds the beginning, the 
middle and the end of all” regardless of the further question whether this 
expression is grammatically correct? 


It is strange that in discussions of our subject it is always simply stated that 
Josephus says that God is the beginning, middle and end, and then makes a 
connection with the famous text of Plato, but that no one has reflected on the 
connection in which Josephus uses this divine predicate, the reason why this 
happens and the historical environment in which he is writing. 


83 This is indeed sometimes thought to be the case in relation to the description of David 
in Psalm 151, the Hebrew text of which has been found in Qumran; see J.P.M. van der 
Ploeg, in his discussion in Bibliotheca Orientalis 23 (1966), pp. 134-135, which speaks of 
"une influence indirecte" However, the first editor of the Psalms Scroll, J.A. Sanders, wrote 
expressly in a later publication (The Dead Sea Psalms Scroll, Ithaca - New York 1967, p. 98): 
"In any event, please note that no suggestion has been made from any quarter that Orphic 
thinking in any way affected the essential theology of the Essenes at Qumran.” 

84 O. Gruppe, “Die rhapsodische Theogonie und ihre Bedeutung innerhalb der orphischen 
Literatur,” Besonderer Ausdruck aus dem siebzehnten Supplementbbande der Jahrbücher 
für classische Philologie, Leipzig 1890, pp. 704—705; E. Zeller, De Philosophie der Griechen in 
ihrer geschichtlichen Entwickelung, Leipzig 91919, pt. 1, section 1, 1st half, p. 68 n. 3: “Doch 
darf man nicht übersehen, dass Platons Zitat nicht genau passt”, after having first indi- 
cated what would argue in favour of this. 

85  W.K.C. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion, London ?1952, p. 24 n. 5. 
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At this point it seems appropriate to make a methodological Zwischenbe- 
merkung. Above I already pointed out the cryptic way in which G. Kittel 
dealt with this formula. How can he simply state that in Josephus it is a 
Palestinian "aber offenkundig nicht bodenstándige, sondern übernommene 
Form"?86 Can one simply ascribe everything that Josephus writes, as he writes 
it, as something from Palestine, and even if that is possible, what does that 
mean? We already observed how Charles and Lohmeyer list all sorts of texts 
without making it clear that the same Plato quotation is concerned in each 
case and what these texts contribute to the illumination of the problem of 
Rev 21:6. This is how it is in Otto Weinreich's article too, the most extensive 
treatment given to the formula to date.5" He assembled a large number of 
places where dgyY, —«t&Aevcr]/xéAoc occur together with or without péoa, with 
an assurance that he had more than these in reserve.5? But he threw it all 
together too easily into a single box; differences in wording were explained 
away too readily; witnesses originating from very different times and places are 
quickly combined, and this historian of religion, despite his extensive wealth of 
knowledge, does too little justice to the historical connections and differences. 
Iam fully aware that the study of many historical questions in the religions of 
antiquity is so difficult because the data are often scarce and the accounts frag- 
mentary and often not contemporaneous, dating from much later times. But 
these difficulties must not lead us to lose sight of the chronological fixations, 
where ascertainable, and work with "updating"? In the following discussion 
we aim to keep an eye firmly on the time factor and the context and not work 


86“... but clearly not home-grown but borrowed form": Kittel, op. cit., vol. I, p. 1 n. 4. 

87 Seen. 81. 

88 Weinreich, op. cit., p.180 n. 1. 

89  Thepseudepigraphal character of the writings that bear the name of Orpheus is an estab- 
lished fact. M.P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion, Munich ?1955, vol. I, p. 680, 
is correct when he writes: “Es bleibt also oft zweifelhaft, was orphisch in strengerem Sinn 
genannt warden soll”, and further: “der beste Kenner der orphischen Literatur, KERN, ist 
jetzt zu der Ansicht gekommen, dass die rhapsodische Theogonie nicht lange vor den 
Neuplatonikern, die sie zitieren, verfasst wurde”. This state of affairs should always be 
borne in mind, especially as, of course, a certain suggestion emerges from such an out- 
standing collection as Kern's Fragmenta Orphica. But the fact that a particular statement 
is given there does not in itself say anything about its high antiquity. "Alles deutet darauf, 
dass die orphischen Schriften sich in einem fliessenden Zustand befanden" (Nilsson, 
op. cit., vol. I, p. 680). It can certainly not be assumed that every text in this collection 
comes from the period before Plato. 
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with vague terminology such as "überkommenes Gut’,9° under which rubric 
data from widely disparate provenances are all too conveniently summarized. 


Now how does the divine predicate come to be mentioned in this particular 
passage in Josephus? 

In his demonstration of the exalted status of the structure of the Jewish 
state he points out that among his people the devotion to God is not limited 
to a few days as in the mysteries, but embraces one's entire life.?! The first of 
the special consecration formulas’? is about God and says the following: deög 
EXEL xà TÜUTAVTO TAVTEAS Kal Laxdploc, KÜTOG ATA Kal N&ow eroe parc, doyy xai 
uéca xai téàoç obtos THY ndvrav, ëpyoiç pèv xol ydploww Evdpyig xal mé&vtos obttvoc 
Pavepwtepos, popphv dé xai uéyeOoc Huty dparos ($190). No image can or may be 
made of him. His works are the natural phenomena such as sun and moon, 
earth and sea etc., which God created without the assistance of others,?? but in 
accordance with His will.?* One must serve this God by practising virtue; this 
form of service is the most sacred (8191-192). 

Before moving on to a discussion of this allusion to the nature of God it 
will be good to note that Josephus has already spoken of this in another place, 
namely in c. Apionem 11167. Here he argued that the Jewish form of government 
is a theocracy:?5 God is the origin (atttov) of everything good for all humanity, 
and Moses revealed this God as One, xoi &y£vntov xal npóc Tov diótov xpóvov 
&vo otov, rec iðéaç Ovnths xer Stapepovta, xai duvaneı pèv Hutv yvwpt- 
pov, 6molog dE xov obolav Eotiv dyvwotov. This view of God was also, according 
to Josephus, that of practically all the best Greek philosophers, among whom 
he lists the names of Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Plato and the Stoa; however, 


90 “Transmitted material"; so e.g. Lohmeyer in his article in T. Klauser, Reallexikon, vol. I, 
col. 2, which lists in quick succession: the Old Testament, Orphic literature, Judaism 
(in which context he mentions this Josephus text) and Mandaean literature. 

91  Ihope shortly to publish an article on “Josephus and the mysteries" elsewhere. 

92 This seems to me to be the correct translation of npoppnaoig at this point; in my article 
mentioned in the previous note I revisit this. 

93 T. Reinach, op. cit., p. 92 n. 4, sees polemic here, no doubt correctly, although I doubt 
where this was directly specially to Philo. On the basis of the plural in Gen 1:26, "Let Us 
make man’, it has often been thought that the reference here is to God and assistants. 

94 Cf. Rev 4x: od ëxtioaç cà návta, xoi Sid tò HEANud Gov Hoav xai Extiodncav. 

95 In contrast to the state forms among other peoples, such as monarchy, oligarchy or 
democracy (c. Apionem II 164—165). This reference to the Jewish state structure as a "the- 
ocracy” is, as is generally known, a speciality of Josephus; see below, p. 187 n. 97. 
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the latter did not dare to disseminate the truth in public ($166-169).°® In the 
context of the present study it is neither possible nor necessary to analyse 
these texts in detail, however desirable such a study would be in its own right. 
But a few remarks do need to be made about this in order to see the use that 
Josephus makes of the divine predicate in the right perspective. It is not suf- 
ficient simply to state that the Jewish author uses it; the question is how and 
why he does this. 

In the assessment of this confession by Josephus it needs to be borne in 
mind that he is trying to reach a particular objective, namely the acceptance 
by right-minded heathens of the peculiar Jewish form of government and life- 
style, which in the ancient world were the target of attacks precisely because of 
their striking peculiarity. He therefore forged?" the word “theocracy”, because 
this puts God in central place. If he wanted to demonstrate its respectability, 
he had to show who God was and why He is so exalted. 

In comparing the two passages quoted, it is striking that they display agree- 
ment in the conclusion. Using different wording, they both express the idea 
that this God is in essence unknowable, but he can be known in His works. 
This idea is not specific to Josephus, but is frequently found in the world of his 
day. The words of Paul are commonly known: “Ever since the creation of the 
world his eternal power and divine nature, invisible though they are, have been 
understood and seen through the things he has made" (Rom 1:20). Precisely in 
connection with the latter text, a very important one from a dogmatic point 
of view too, a large amount of material has been assembled illustrating the 
wide dissemination of this idea in the religious life of Hellenistic times and 
during the period of the Roman Empire.?® Two quotations may be offered as 


96 Here we thus also find the idea, which later occurs among various Christian authors (see 
above, p. 175), though one might wonder what is the precise meaning of the words mv 
dANGetav tod Sdypatos &£eveyxetv obx étdAunoav. When it comes to this expression “dare 
not" does one need to supply "for fear of being sentenced to death" (see that motif men- 
tioned above, p. 175), or is the emphasis on the &£eveyxeiv in the sense of “reveal to the 
uninitiated" (cf. O. Casel, De philosophorum graecorum silentio mystico, Giessen 1919, p. 161 
s.v. Exp£peiv, with references to numerous passages proving this usage)? Personally I am 
inclined to accept the latter interpretation; in my study mentioned in n. 91 above this will 
be further substantiated. 

97 Inc. Apionem II 165 Josephus writes: w¢ ' cic elnoı Biaoauevog Tov Adyov and glosses the 
term with the words 0e thv &pxhv xai tò xpdrcoc Avadeis. 

98 An overview of texts in which this idea is expressed can be found in Wettstein, Novum 
Testamentum, II, pp. 22-23; E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, Leipzig 1913, pp. 24-28; H. Lietz- 
mann, An die Rómer, Tübingen ?1928, pp. 31-32. 
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examples: Ps.-Xenophon, ap. Stobaeus II, p. 15 Wachsmuth: ws u£v peyas ctc xoi 
Ouvartóc, pavepóç. órotoç SE THY popphv, &pavync—Ps.-Aristotle, De Mundo 6: nach 
dunrn qocet yevöuevos aOeoprrroc An’ otv TAV Epywv Bewpeltau. Festugiére has 
very rightly shown that Josephus stands in a particular philosophical tradition 
in making this distinction between knowledge of the existence of God and 
ignorance concerning the being or the form of God, thereby championing a 
view that was not shared by all other thinkers.9?? 

In relation to the other statements about God that Josephus makes here, 
also, it is clear that he makes use of terminology familiar to his non-Jewish 
contemporaries. A small selection from many such texts follows, which speak 
for themselves: 


Albinus, Epitome 10.3-4 xoi pyv 6 np&rtos Fed didlög otv, dppwroc, 
QUVTOTEAYS,... KEITEANG, TOUTECTIV del TEAELOG, MaVvTEAnS, tovtÉcTi NAVTN 
TEAELOG... TaVTOS KyaGOD altıog dv... deentos Ò’ toti xod v Love ANTTÓŞ, oc 
elpytat, emet ote yévoc &oxiv odte eldog, ote Stapopd. 

Apuleius, De Platone et eius dogmate I 5: “Sed haec de Deo sentit (Plato), 
quod sit incorporeus. Is unus, ait, dmepivetoos, rerumque genitor, 
rerumque omnium exornator, beatus et beatificus, optimus, nihil indi- 
gens, ipse conferens cuncta. Quem quidem celestem pronuntiat indic- 
tum, innominabilem, et, ut ait ipse, &ppntov, döduaotov...” 

Antipater Stoicus, ap. Plutarch, De Stoic. Repugn. 38: 8&0v toivuv voodpev 
Cwov paxcptov xai &pbaptov xal edromtixdy dvOowruv. 

Plutarch, De E apud Delphos 19: ti obv dvrwg öv totu; TO düdıov xal &dyévntov 
xoi &pOatprov, à xpóvoc neraßoANv 008€ elc endtyei. 

Plutarch, De comm. opin. adv. Stoicos 31: tig yap &oxtv doc &vOpomrov N) 
yEvovev, 8c oùx &POaptov vost xai didtov To Ostov; 

Athenagoras, Supplicatio 4.1: tò u&v yàp Belov dyEvnrov elvaı xoi düdıov, và 
LOVH xai Aöyw OewpobLevov... 22.5: TÒ dé Getov xai AOdvatov xa? dxtvytov 
xoi dvaMoiwrtov (the Christian apologist is here formulating gener- 
ally acceptable views that might be useful to him as arguments); cf. 
earlier. 


2 


Aristides, Apol. 4.1: God öç tot &pdaprös te xal AvaMolwrog xai ddpatos. 


99 AJ. Festugiere, La Révélation d'Hermés Trismégiste, vol. IV, Le Dieu inconnu et la Gnose, 
Paris 1954, pp. 6-17. He does deal with Josephus c. Apionem II 167 on pp. 8-9 but leaves 
c. ApionemlI190 out of consideration, even though this passage presents a splendid parallel. 
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Philo, De Virt. 9: &orı yàp 6 pév Beög dvemideng, obdevög ypetoc àv, GAN’ aÙTÒÇ 
AVTAOKETTATOS EXUTH. 
De Cherub. 46: God ixavòç yàp póvoç xai adtapxéatatos Eavt@.100 


At the time, Festugiére dealt in detail with the quoted texts from Albinus and 
Apuleius with a number of others of their contemporaries in a chapter enti- 
tled: “La doctrine platonicienne de la transcendance divine au IIe siécle”.!°! He 
did not, however, give consideration to the passages from Josephus mentioned 
above. Strictly speaking this was of course justified, since Josephus lived in the 
ist century, but in terms of substance the Jewish apologist really belongs in this 
company. The terminology he uses is clearly that of the Platonic religious phi- 
losophy of the time of the Empire, combined with Stoic elements. In view of 
his own declaration in c. Apionem II 169 he was aware of this. The fact that he 
sought to link himself with it shows once more how widespread and popular 
this current was; in this regard this testimony of Josephus is also of importance 
for the history of philosophy at the end of the 1st century CE. 

Does this also mean, then, that this historian and apologist of Judaism 
adopted this philosophical conception of God? Has this come to take the place 
of the “God of the Fathers"? In my opinion one should not be too hasty to draw 
this conclusion, but continue to bear in mind the goal that Josephus had in 
view (see above, p. 164). He could only count on serious attention to this Theo- 
cracy if his readers "recognized" the God of Israel. Josephus was convinced that 
it was possible to say of the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob what the great- 
est Greek philosophers had said about To Theion. What Plato and others said 
in somewhat obscure terms so as not to disillusion the masses—this is what 
Moses openly proclaimed. 

It is in this environment of the religious philosophy of Middle Platonism 
that we find the divine predicate that we are examining. It is notable that 
an illustration can be found for all the sayings about God employed by 
Josephus in the texts cited, but not for this formula, dpyn xoi péca xoi véAoc 
av ndvrwv. Striking too is the use of the word obxoc. Given this fact and the 
established context one must assume that Josephus is taking up a formula cur- 
rent in the school and saying: “this solemn statement applies to Israel's God 


100 The other epithets can also be illustrated with texts from Philo; for this see H.A. Wolfson, 
Philo, Cambridge (Mass.) 1948, vol. II, pp. 94-164: "The Unknowability of God and Divine 
Predicates”. 

101 AJ. Festugiére, op. cit., vol. IV, pp. 92-140. 
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(oörog)!”102 It is not made clear precisely where he found this, but the saying 
was apparently current, and sufficiently familiar for it to be fully suitable for 
the discussion of the exaltation of Israel's God at this point. Did it come from 
the "consecrations" (teAetat)? Or should we think of Pythagoras, who is also 
named in $169?103 

The latter possibility should certainly not be dismissed out of hand, because 
later a connection between this formula and the Pythagoreans will come under 
discussion (see below, pp. 197-98 ff.). 

Be that as it may, it is in any case necessary as we pick up on a number of 
special features with which we began this part of our discussion (see p. 184), 
to point out a notable fact, namely that this passage about God begins with 
the declaration: “God has all things”, while later on it is said that “He is the 
beginning, middle and end of all things" (note also the difference between ta 
obpnavta and tay navrwv). In the light of the discrepancy, noted earlier, with 
the famous passage in Plato it is not without significance to put a finger on 


102 On this oöros see E. Norden, op. cit., pp. 176-201, who includes the statements thereby 
introduced among the “unhellenische Formeln" (pp. 183ff.). But it is of course a big ques- 
tion whether this distinction is relevant before the time of Josephus. 

103 It may serve a purpose to indicate here the other points at which Josephus mentions 
Pythagoras. Alongside the text in c. Apionem II 168 he notes this respected Greek philoso- 
pher three more times in this apology and once in the Antiquitates: 

(1) c. Apion. 114, alongside Perecydes and Thales among the sages who philosophized 
about celestial and divine things and who were generally regarded as disciples of the 
Egyptians and Chaldaeans; the Greeks regard their writings as the oldest, but they are 
sceptical concerning their authenticity. 

(2) c. Apion. I 162, 165. Pythagoras, who is considered to excel all others in wisdom and 
piety, not only had knowledge of Jewish affairs, but put them energetically into practice 
(wrrg adtdv); no writing of his is preserved, but the meticulous historian Hermippos 
(3rd cent. BCE) wrote, in relation to a particular history which was connected with the 
death of a student of Pythagoras, that the philosopher did and said this following the 
views of the Jews and Thracians, which he applied to himself. Josephus adds to this quota- 
tion that it is rightly said that the man adopted many of the Jewish customs in his philoso- 
phy (see the references in the note by T. Reinach, op. cit., p. 32 n. 3). 

(3) c. Apion. II 14. His opponent Apion, though he is a grammarian, does not even know 
the birthplace of Homer and Pythagoras (see the note by T. Reinach, op. cit., p. 15), but the 
liar maintains that he is precisely informed about the much older Moses. 

(4) Ant. Jud. XIV 3710n the Essenes, who put into practice the lifestyle introduced to the 
Greeks by Pythagoras. 

Evident from these texts is the esteem in which Josephus held Pythagoras and the agree- 
ment that he thought obtained between the Jewish and Pythagorean views, though of 
course for the Jewish apologist Pythagoras was the recipient party. 
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these two statements, found alongside one another, pointing to different state- 
ments about the "universe" 

How Josephus understood this sacred formula is unfortunately unclear from 
this passage. It is, however, evident that in the late 1st century it was a saying 
that carried weight. 


IV 


Although no direct connection can be made between the use of Josephus's and 
Plato’s words in Leges IV 715E-716A, as was the case with the texts dealt with 
under section III, still itis necessary to make a number of observations in rela- 
tion to these words of the Athenian philosopher. For one thing, so far we have 
not discussed the fact that Plato does not simply (sit venia verbo!) write down 
his own opinion in the text but quotes a naAaıög Adyos. 

The answer to the question of what is meant by this reference is not difficult 
or controversial, since all are agreed that this represents a quotation from an 
Orphic writing. 

In the Phaedo Plato also says: naAauög fev Eorı ttg Aóyoc, mentioning the 
transmigration of souls (70C). In other passages (Phaedo 67C; 69C) he notes 
what is said or alluded to naAaı, clearly having the Orphic mysteries in mind.!0^ 
In as many words a scholiast signaled at the above-mentioned place in the 
Leges, that this is a quotation from an Orphic work, beginning with the words: 
Zeig apyn, Zeüc péooa, Atóc ò’ ex návta Teruxteı105 He then gives the following 
explanation, that “God” means the creator (demiurge) and dpxy) must be taken 
as the creative cause (nomrıxöv altıov), veAevty as perfecting (TeAıxöv), while 
uécca relates to “equally present in everything, although everything partici- 
pates in him in a different way" (2& toov näcı napwv, xàv ndvra Stapdpws adtod 
KETEM). 

The text of the poem meant here by the scholiast is first found in a more 
extensive form, also with the indication that it is found in the Orphica, in Ps.- 
Aristotle, De Mundo 7 (the Latin translation of Apuleius, ch. 37 also presents 
the Greek text). There we hear the beginning of a hymn of praise to Zeus, who 
is everything, thus: 


104 On the relation between Plato and Orphism see MJ. Lagrange, Introduction à l'étude du 
Nouveau Testament, IV, Les Mystères: l'Orphisme, Paris ?1937, pp. 165-175. 

105 In Kern, Orph. Fragm., p. 91 following upon the text of Plato in fr. 21; see also fr. 21a with 
somewhat altered versions. There are different variants for the word tétvxta, as is clear 
from Kern's note on p. 92 n. 6 (see below). 
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Zeb TEWTOS yEvero, Zeüc VaTATOS àpyıxépavvoç: 
Z&c xeparn, Zeüc uéocor Atdg Vex NAVTA TETUKTAL 
etc. 


In the version of De Mundo this poem comprises 9 verses, in the rendering by 
Porphyry 32 verses.196 It was extremely well known in Late Antiquity and the 
Neo-Platonist Proclus in particular made extensive use of it.!?? Since we are 
not studying the Orphic literature in the context of this paper, we will leave 
the relationships between the various traditions of this poem out of our dis- 
cussion. We shall draw attention to just one point only, one which is of direct 
significance for our subject. 

In the texts printed above, the last word of the line that is of interest to our 
study is teétuxtat. But precisely this word is variously transmitted in different 
versions, such as méAovtat (in Plutarch, De def. orac. 48; in the Commun. not. 
31 however he gives tétuxtat), nepuxe (in Proclus, Theol. Plat. VI 8) etc. Kern 
provides a survey of these,!08 but opts for a conjecture by Diels, which he also 
adopted in the text of his fragment 21a (= De Mundo 7), namely teXeitau “e coni- 
ectura, quam comprobavit Schol. Galani cod. Parisini bibl. nat. Suppl. gr. 634 
ed. Helmreich Ansbacher Progr. 1910, 30”. The question of course then arises 
whether this conjecture is correct. It is particularly attractive, because then 
we indeed have the triad which runs parallel to Plato's, "beginning, middle and 
end". And that there is a manuscript of a Scholiast that confirms it is entirely 
splendid. But it could of course be the case that the learned scholiast already 
felt the same difficulty as Diels and found an equally clever solution to that of 
the great Berliner. In any case we must note that the checkered ancient tradi- 
tion with all its variations precisely does not offer this rather obvious reading. 
Rebus sic stantibus it seems to me inadvisable to adopt Diels's guess for now, 
since, after all, the transmitted text, whatever ancient tradition one follows, 
makes good sense. And then the very parallelism with the word teAevty (or in 
other forms of the triad: téAo¢) is absent. 

More difficulties, moreover, arise. In the first place the question must be 
asked, what value may and must be placed on the scholiast's testimony to Plato. 
Strangely enough, as far as I am aware, this question has never been raised. 
People seem so happy with this explanation, which seems to fit so exactly, that 
his explanation is simply accepted. From what period does this scholion in fact 
derive? Can it really be made plausible that it comes from the time before the 
composition of De Mundo? Or might it not be that a learned Byzantine, who 


106 See Kern, Orph. Fragm., fr. 21a and 168. 
107 Seethe material in Kern, Orph. Fragm., pp. 203-205. 
108 Kern, Orph. Fragm., p. 92 n. 6. 
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also knew this widely disseminated poem (see above), thought of it and used 
it to gloss the Plato quotation? 

Personally I am inclined for now to answer the latter question in the affir- 
mative. This then means that we must free ourselves from the suggestion that 
emerges from the testimonia collections of Lobeck and Kern and acknowl- 
edge that we do not necessarily have before us an authentic fact, say from sth- 
century BCE Athens, but a learned explanation from a later (which?) time. 
Now here we have to be careful to distinguish between two things: it is per- 
fectly possible that the scholiast was correct in his interpretation of the words 
raAauös Adyos in Plato,!09 but this does not imply that one has to follow him in 
the view that this verse, Zeùç &pyy xtA was also Plato's Vorlage. After all, this is 
exactly where a following question arises. 

Can one say that Plato's statement that “God has the beginning, end and 
middle of all things" is identical in meaning to the verse that "Zeus is the head 
(var. beginning) and middle, that everything came into being out of Zeus"? 
Here we have the same question as with the comparison between Plato and 
Josephus (see p. 184). But one cannot interpret the word “has” in Plato as “com- 
prises in himself” = "is," because it is clear that the sum of all things, of which 
God has the beginning, end and middle, is conceived of as an object alongside 
God, whose boundaries and content are indicated, and that he strides through. 

Furthermore, Lagrange has correctly pointed out that Dike does not occur in 
De Mundo at all. He writes quite correctly, but cautiously: “Ce qui prouve bien 
que Platon a employé le vers trés libéralement—s'il l'a connu— c'est que le 
Pseudo-Aristote ne fait aucune place à la justice".!!? And it is precisely this Dike 
associated with this God that is the important thing to Plato, as is also appar- 
ent from the "application" that he gives of “the old saying". That for the Orphics 
Dike was closely connected with Zeus, is also evident from other witnesses.!!! 

For all these reasons it seems to me rather unconvincing that Plato had this 
poem, preserved in De Mundo 7 and elsewhere, in front of him as he wrote 
Leges IV 715C-716A. It becomes completely impossible if the dating of this 
poem given by Zeller and followed by Festugiére,!? i.e. not before Stoicism, 


109 This is also stamped as “Orphic” in De Mundo 7 and in the anonymous Vit. Arat., cited in 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, I, p. 531. 

110 M, Lagrange, op. cit., p. 175. 

111 See in Kern, Orph. Fragm., fr. 23 and 159. 

112 E. Zeller, "Zur Vorgeschichte des Christentums, Essener und Orphiker) in: Kleine Schriften, 
Berlin 1910, vol. II, p. 153: “äusserst unwahrscheinlich, dass dieses Werk vor dem Anfang, 
ja es ist kaum anzunehmen, dass es vor der Mitte des dritten Jahrhunderts v. Chr. verfasst 
ist”; cf. also pp. 158-159 (the essay was first published in 1899); A.J. Festugiere, Révélation, 
vol. II, Le Dieu cosmique, p. 510 n. 5. 
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is correct. In my opinion their arguments are persuasive. But this conclusion 
does not of course exclude the possibility that Plato used an Orphic text, but if 
so we know of it only through him and not from elsewhere. 

Or is there some other Orphic treatise from which it could have been bor- 
rowed? There is a famous poem, transmitted in four versions, namely by 
Pseudo-Justin, Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius and in the so-called Tübingen 
Theosophy (from the late 5th century CE).!? The striking and intriguing thing 
about this is that Eusebius does not speak of this text auctoritate sua, but 
as part of an excerpt from a work by a Jewish writer, Aristobulus. In the text 
given by (Aristobulus) Eusebius, Praep. Ev. XIII 12, we read in vv. 33ff.:... Eotı de 
navm/adtög &rtoupdvtoc xai Ent yOovl navra TeAEUTa, /àpxhv adTOS Exwv xol pég- 
ony noe tekeurnv, [ag Aöyog dpyxalwv, wç oAoyev)cli Sretakev, /éx Ged0ev yvaynaı 
AaBov xatà 8trAooco deouöv. 

In Clement of Alexandria, Strom. V 14.124.1, which claims to be quoting 
Orpheus's own words," the text of the verse concerned reads identically, but 
it omits the two following verses. In the Tübingen Theosophy they are present,!!6 
but the verse—here no. 40—reads thus: &pyrv adtds Exwv, f, Sad peoov y 8€ 
TEAEUTYV. 

At this point we cannot enter into the highly complicated relationships 
between these various versions; for this we refer to the latest full treatment of 
this question by Walter." With him, we would point out that in the verses ws 
Adyos dpyalwv xvÀ we find an interpolation which clearly refers to Plato, Leges 
IV 715E-716A, interpreting the latter as a borrowing from Moses (see above, 
P. 174). It is odd that this is missing in Clement's version, even though this 


113 All the parallel texts are printed and provided with explanatory material by Kern, Orph. 
Fragm., pp. 255-265; the so-called Tübingen Theosophy was first published by K. Buresch, 
Klaros, Untersuchungen zum Orakelwesen des spätern Altertums, Leipzig 1889 (where the 
text of importance for our purposes is found on pp. 112-115). 

114 The text of Kern, Orph. Fragm., p. 262 is followed here, but cf. n. 34 on p. 263; the last edi- 
tion of Eusebius’s Praeparatio, however, reads bdpoyevys, on which see the note by the 
publisher, K. Mras, Eusebius Werke, vol. VIII, Die Praeparatio Evangelica, pt. 2, Berlin 1956, 
p.194 n. on line 5. The last reading (= born from the water) is a conjecture by Scaliger (H.G. 
Liddell — R. Scott — H. Stuart Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon, Oxford ?1940, p. 1844, s.v; 
besides this guess no other texts are given in which the word is said to appear); ÜAoyevng = 
born in the wood, cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, op. cit., p. 1848, s.v. 

115 Cf O. Stählin & L. Früchtel, Clemens Alexandrinus, vol. II, Stromata Buch I-VI, Berlin 
51960, p. 410 l. 14, with the corresponding note in the critical apparatus. 

116 In Buresch, op. cit., p. 115 l. 10: £x 8ed8ev yvaynv te Aoov xat 8trAoocat deouöv. 

117 N. Walter, Der Thoraausleger Aristobulos, Untersuchungen zu seinen Fragmenten und zu 
pseudepigraphischen Resten der jüdisch-hellenistischen Literatur, Berlin 1964. 
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church father knew and used the idea himself. Is this a sign that the insertion 
comes from the time after Clement, as Walter thinks?!!8 It would seem so. But 
in any case the line with the divine predicate was contained in a version which 
was certainly current in the middle of the 2nd century. 

Walter assumes that this verse comes from a stoicizing interpolator, who 
inserted an old-Orphic saying here, a practice we are familiar with in Plato.!? 
At what time that occurred, he does not make clear. In any case it does not 
seem probable to me that this interpolator is then dependent on Plato, since 
here again the point of the quotation in Plato, namely the relationship with 
Dike, is absent. For this same reason—if we are not to assume with Walter the 
activity of an interpolator—it is not possible to have Plato borrow from this 
poem.!20 With the current state of affairs we must, in my view, conclude that 
Plato and this Orphic poem made use of the same formula, which was current 
in Orphic circles.!?! 

The interpretation given to the formula in this poem stands out from the 
context. In the preceding text a description is given of how God, the invisible 
one, is seated in heaven, the earth under his feet, how his right hand rests on 
the borders of the Ocean and the mountains quake before Him; “He is per- 
fect and accomplishes everything on earth, because He himself possesses the 
beginning, middle and end." Here, then, God is described as the ruler of the 
universe; He is enthroned in heaven, but makes everything work on earth. One 
might say: He is cosmocrator and pantocrator. 

It was in this spirit that Aristobulus took it when he quoted this Orphic 
poem. Moses taught, he maintains, about the creation: God spoke and it came 
into being. The Greek philosophers followed Moses; Orpheus gives a discus- 


` 


sion nepi tod Staxpateiobon Heid duvaneı Tù nAvta xal yevntà dnápyew xai eri 


118 Walter, op. cit., pp. 230-231, 238. Cf. also the Tübingen Theosophy 10, ap. Buresch, Klaros, 
p. 96, where we read that Aristobulos acknowledged in a letter to Ptolemy that Greek 
theosophy is borrowed from the Hebrew, since it is as clear as day ötı xatyxoAobOycev 6 
IIA&cov tH Kad? nds vopobecia. 

119 Walter, op. cit., pp. 230-231. 

120 Reference has also been made, e.g. by Lobeck (Aglaophamus, I, p. 450) and Casel (op. cit., 
pp. 29, 36), to the link between line 1:... @dpacg d’enideode BeßyAoı/navtes ópóxc (for variants 
see Kern, Orph. Fragm., p. 257 on vv. 1-2) and Plato, Symposion 218b (adopted by Kern, 
loc. cit., as fr. 13): ol d& oixétat, nal ef tig KHMog BégvjAóc TE xat dypoucoc, troc navu peyáňaç 
toic walv enideode. Here too Plato may well have applied a formula common among the 
Orphics, which is also used in the poem, but this is not to say that the poem was already 
in existence before Plato's day. 

121 Walter, loc. cit., also makes a connection with fr. 21 and 168. He appears not to be aware of 
Zeller's article. 
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návtwv elvaı tov Beöv (ap. Eusebius, Praep. Ev. XIII 12.4). Clement of Alexandria 
frames the quotations from this part of the poem with the observation that 
this sounds like a paraphrase of such texts as Isa 66:1, 6031-2 and 40:12: “Who 
has measured the waters in the hollow of his hand and marked off the heav- 
ens with a span?" (Clem. Strom. V 14.124.1-2; he might also have quoted other 
OT texts, such as Ps 10339; Isa 44:24; 55:1). Here, then, the divine predicate 
is clearly taken in a cosmological sense, not as an "eternity formula" but as a 
description of God's almighty power. 

In this connection it is interesting that in the Tübingen Theosophy a dual 
explanation of this verse is given, immediately following the quotation of the 
poem. There we read first: örı deög dpxrv Mev Exel TOV oüpotvóv, uécov dE THY fv, 
teAog de tk oroyOov(a. The interpretation is thus applied here to the “three- 
tier" universe over which God rules: tò ¿xwv etAnntat vci Tod x port xal deywv. 
But then another possibility is also offered: 7) ötı àpyyjv uEv £yet A€yeTat wç 
yevectoupyóc TAV drwy, uécov dé wo Th uexoto yevovóta vj utovpyr] uocat covéyov, 
TEAOG dE WS META THV TAVTWW TAPEAEvOL Kidlwg Gurpévov.2? So here it is taken in 
a chronological sense: God is referred to as creator, as maintainer and not per- 
fecter but eternal. He rules over history and remains even after this has come 
to an end. 

A notable feature of these explanations is the fact that they are made not 
on the basis of the text as it is found in the Orphic poem but of a form of 
the formula we also encountered in Josephus with téAog instead of reXeurmv 
(see above, p. 184). But a light is thrown here— partly expressis verbis—on the 
fact that God rules over everything, He creates and remains after the course 
of history, not that He “is the beginning, middle and end”, as the text reads in 
Josephus. 

It is still unclear from what circles and from what time these explanations 
derive. The character is typically that of a grammatical explication, as is also 
found elsewhere in teaching in the ancient world and also in various kinds of 
annotation of Holy Scripture. It is indeed striking that the need is evidently felt 
for more detailed explanation precisely with regard to this verse. This is under- 
standable, because the concern was to defend against the misunderstanding 
that a beginning and end are being ascribed to the existence of God, just as 
particular events "have" a beginning and an end point (cf. below). 

Later on in the Tübingen Theosophy there is again discussion of this same 
formula, namely in $64 (ed. K. Buresch, op. cit., p. 117). It is difficult to discern a 


122 Text in K. Buresch, Klaros, p. 15; whether the Theosophia can be ascribed to the 
Manichaean Aristocritus, as Kern does (Orph. Fragm., p. 263), is uncertain; see W. von 
Christ, W. Schmid & O. Stählin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, Munich 61920, II/1, 
p. 612 n. 1 and II/2, p. 976. 
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particular principle of order in this excerpt from the Theosophy. It is preceded 
by a passage on the Orphic appellation Phanes (861)? the oracle which called 
Socrates the wisest because he admitted that he knew nothing (862); and a text, 
also quoted elsewhere, from Plato, Epist. 2 on keeping the mysteries of God 
secret by speaking in riddles (863). The text of $64 is then followed by a state- 
ment by the Neo-Platonist Porphyry relating to human ignorance of the "first 
cause" ($65). So one might think that the collector was here assembling texts 
that related to human inability to know God other than by secret revelation. 
In the middle of this in $64 we then find this explanation: ötı Y) «ptóc dgyyv xai 
uécov xai TEAOS Eye nal SHAov Sti návta Ta övta Sic TpLddog auveornxe. S10 Eri tod 
800 dpiOpo0 ğupw pev Aéyopev xod dupótepor: ravres 8& od Aéyopev, Ad Kate TAV 
1ptÀv nuplwg xal TAV EREENG EEKÜTWV voreropévovy THY npoonyopiav TAbTHY pépopev. 
At first sight this text looks like a purely linguistic observation, namely as an 
answer to the question how many it takes to be able to speak of “all”. But from 
the introductory comment it is clear that there is more to it than this, namely 
that the Universe is built upon the number Three. And Weinreich rightly con- 
nected this text with Pythagorean views, pointing to the following texts:!24 


Aristotle De caelo I, p. 268a tà tpla ndvra xod TO Tic navt, xodmep yap 
gaat xai ot TToOoryópstot, to t&v xal Tà navra tots tpioiv @pıotat. TEAEUTN YAp 
xoti Lecov xai APY TOV ApLOLdv EXEL TOV Tod nrdvrog, vorüvot SE TOV TÅG Tpıddog.!2> 


Ocellus, ap. John Lydus, De Mens. II 8 y tetas patr) covéatvjoev deyny, 
neoörmra xai TeAcutHv.126 


Theon of Smyrna, Expos. Rer. Plat., ed. Hiller, p. 100 (from the early 2nd 
century):!27 «píoc, Yirg mew ApyNv tal uéco xal veAeutY|v Evel. ðið xai 
npa) Atyeraı ndvra elvat, since with lower numbers one speaks of “one” 
and “both”, ¿rì òè tv tpı@v navra; as examples he then notes that people 
pour out three libations, to make clear örı mévta &yaðà aitovpeða, and 
people speak of “thrice wretched” or "thrice happy”. 


123 Adopted in Kern, Orph. Fragm., as fr. 61. 

124 O. Weinreich, “Aion in Eleusis,” p. 192 n. 2. 

125 The text is also adopted in H. Diels & W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Berlin 
61951, vol. I, p. 455. 

126 In Diels & Kranz, op. cit., I, p. 441. This author was a Pythagorean of the 2nd century 
BCE; cf. R. Harder, Ocellus Lucanus, Berlin 1926 and H. Dorrie, “Okellos,” in: K. Ziegler & 
W. Sontheimer, Der Kleine Pauly, Lexikon der Antike, Munich 1972, vol. IV, col. 270. 

127 WD. Ross, "Theon (n), in N.G.L. Hammond & H.H. Scullard, The Oxford Classical 
Dictionary, Oxford ?1970, p. 1058. 
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Martianus Capella VII (5th century): "Trias vero princeps imparium nume- 
rus perfectusque censendus, nam prior initium medium finemque sortitur et 
centrum medietatis ad initium finemque interstitiorum aequaliter componit." 

Aristoxenos, ap. Stobaeus, Ecl. I 6.16 says of the odd number dpyn xoi 
TEAEUTHV xai uécov£yet, because they comprise “beginning, climax and demise"29 

Here, then, it is explicitly stated that this triad stands for the Universe. But 
this was more than just a linguistic numbers game. In the commentary by 
Servius on Virgil, Buc. VIII 75, “Numero Deus impare gaudet", an anonymous 
gloss is taken up, which reads:!?? “iuxta Pythagoraeos, qui ternarium nume- 
rum perfectum summo deo adsignant, a quo initium et medium et finis est.” 
Various other possible explanations are also given. Here again, one cannot say 
where this gloss comes from. But to judge by its content it does indeed rely on 
correct information. The Pythagoraeans explicated the number "Three" in this 
way, linking it with the Highest God. He is the source of all things. 

The quotation from the Pythagoraean Ps.-Archytas!?! ap. Iamblichus, 
Protrepticus 4, points to the same thing. Here it is taught that the wisest person 
of all is one who is able to analyse all phenomena (navra tà yévea) and reduce 
them to one and the same beginning and then arrive at a synthesis. In it he 
finds a vantage-point from which he is able to perceive God and everything 
placed in His ordering, and by intellectual activity to take the right path cà 
&pydc Tots nepacı cvvapavtals? xai enıyvövra Stott 6 des doy te xai véAoc Kal uécov 


128 F.J.E. Raby, "Martianus Capella,” in: Oxford Classical Dictionary, p. 653. 

129 On Aristoxenos, 2nd half of the 4th century BCE, see J.F. Mountford, Oxford Classical 
Dictionary, pp. 18-119. 

130 G. Thilo & H. Hagen, Servii Grammatici in Vergilii carmina commentarii, Hildesheim 1961 
(reprint of the 1881-1887 edition), vol. III, p. 105 (itis evident from the printing that it is an 
anonymous gloss; on this see vol. I, praefatio, p. iii). 

131 Not included in Diels & Kranz, Vorsokratiker, who in vol. I, p. 439 list the reference by 
Iamblichus among the “inauthentic writings”. W.D. Ross, “Archytas,” in Oxford Classical 
Dictionary, p. 102, says: “Frs. of his mathematical works remain, but the other frs. cited 
as from him are late fabrications.” On this problem cf. W. Burkert, “Zur geistesgeschich- 
tlichen Einordnung einiger Pseudopythagorica,” and H. Thesleff, “On the Problem of the 
Doric Pseudo-Pythagorica, an Alternative Theory of Date and Purpose,” in: Entretiens sur 
[Antiquité classique, vol. XVIII, Pseudepigrapha I, Vandoeuvres-Genéve 1972, pp. 23-102 
(with discussion). But even though it is evidently a case of an "inauthentic" quotation, 
the text in any case witnesses to the high esteem in which Iamblichus held it and also 
shows that the view that is of importance for our subject was accepted at particular time 
before Iamblichus. 

132 Cf Alcmaeon, fr. 2, ap. (Aristotle), Probl. 17.3, 916a, in: Diels & Kranz, op. cit., vol. I, p. 215: 
tovs avOpwrouc oyalv A. dik Toto dm voor, ötı od Sdvavto THY dpYHY TH TEAL mpoocapat. 
Cf. Heraclitus, fr. 103, in: Diels & Kranz, op. cit., vol. I, p. 174: Evvov yap &pxù xoi mépag ert 
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evtl TAVTWV TOV xorcàt Sixav TE xai TOV Opdov Adyov mepotvouévov. So the human 
mind, in the opinion of this Neo-Pythagoraean, sees God in this trio, which 
orders everything it its plurality. In this sense it can be said that God is the 
"beginning, end and middle of all things”. Iamblichus provides an extensive 
clarification of this statement. In it he explains that as God leads to the full 
truth, complete happiness, the essence, the cause and the principia, human 
beings must try their hardest to gain knowledge of Him, so that they will per- 
ceive God clearly, find the broad path to Him and tà téAy tats apxoiis auvanbeı. 
That life and happiness is the most perfect, because it does not keep the last 
things separate from the first things (and so does not get stuck in difference), 
but eic Ev Ta ouvaupótepa Tadta cvMaBobon dpydg Te xal véAog Kal uécov dod 
gvvéyovoa. “Of this kind is, after all, the divine Cause, to which they who want 
to be happy must hold fast." In his wording at this point Iamblichus follows his 
"text" as closely as possible, but he explicates it by introducing the concept of 
"the highest happiness" as a transition and connection between the intellec- 
tual work of analysis-synthesis and the contemplation of God. This is unbro- 
ken, comprises the sum of things, i.e. “beginning, end and middle"??? and thus 
corresponds to the divine Cause. 

If one compares “text” and "exposition" with each other, it seems to me 
that a certain shift cannot be denied. Ps.-Archytas after all names God himself 
with this predicate, while in Iamblichus it is ascribed to the perfect life and 
happiness. For the Neo-Platonist there is a certain distance between God and 
the Universe; it is not surprising, then, that following Archytas he speaks of 
“perceiving God clearly" but later in his exegesis speaks of “the divine Cause”. 

In this connection it would perhaps be good to mention also a text by 
Apuleius, De Platone et eius dogmate, II Philosophia moralis, as this writer 
belongs to Middle Platonism and clearly still shows the distance between God 
and that ^which has beginning, middle and end". He writes there, in a disquisi- 
tion that the wise person following God must do good not only in thought but 
also in action, the following: "Quippe quum summus Deorum cuncta haec non 
solum cogitationum ratione consideret, sed prima, media et ultima’? obeat, 


xbxAov repipepetac. But what is meant here in Ps.-Archytas is the movement of the monas 
to the many and back again. 

132a Cf also the (Neo-)Platonic tradition in Iamblichus, Theol. Arithm., p. 3 of Falco, on the 
Monad: &pxnv te xoi yuécov nal v£Xoc àveAngpuia TOV dAwv... naldmEP xal Loves dey TE xat 
Mécov xoi x£Xoc oc00 TE Kal MHAIKoU xal ripooétt nons nolötntog, which is why it is like 
God. 

133 See also C.A. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, vol. I, p. 531: "saepius proverbii instar vulgo celebrati", 
giving as examples: Dionysius Hal., De compos. verb. 18, p. 122: àv &orı np@rog TE xal uécoc 
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compertaque intima, providae ordinationis universitate et constantia regat." 
Here the formula thus clearly serves as a reference to the Universe, which 
stands over against the Highest God and which He directs with His providence. 

In the work of the younger contemporary of Apuleius, the church father 
Irenaeus, we find a clear example of the fact that in that time the combination 
"beginning, middle and end" also occurs outside a direct connection with God, 
as the totality of the world and history. This “profane” use, one might almost 
say, in Irenaeus is striking, since, as we have seen above, he is familiar with 
Plato's saying, which he quotes just afterwards, but gives no particular indica- 
tion that this is at the background here (although we were able to observe that 
he keeps to the “logical order" rather than that of the quotation ).!?* 

The text is found in Adv Haereses III 24.1, where Irenaeus states clearly, in 
opposition to the views of the heretics: “praedicationem vero ecclesiae undique 
et constantem et aequaliter perseverantem, et testimonium habentem a pro- 
phetis et ab apostolis et ab omnibus discipulis, quemadmodum ostendimus, 
per initia et medietates et finem et per universam Dei dispositionem et eam 
quae est in fide nostra...” Harvey breaks up the expression into factors and 
subsequently relates these to “the Prophets, Apostles and Church Catholic”, 
but earlier Grabe, followed by Stieren, had explained: initia = creation; medi- 
etates = time of the prophets; finem = time of Christ and the apostles.'3° The 
latter explanation seems to me a better option, since in Irenaeus "the end of 
times" comprises the time since Christ's appearance.?6 But perhaps in the 
light of other texts, such as that of Apuleius mentioned above, it is better still 


xai teàevtatoç . . .'Hyvoioc— Lucianus, Rhet. Praec. 15: pytopd ve ór&p tobc TAVTAÇ ANOQAVÂ, 
olög QÙTÓG cipt, AvappiÀéxTwS TA TEATA Kal uégot xal TeAevTala vv Aéyew &xtyetpobveov 
éywv.—Lobeck also lists “Hippocrates adulterinus De dec. Hab. IV 354D: aütn yàp &pxh £v 
iatpıxĝ xal éga xot véAoc. See also Dissoi Logoi, 6.13, in: Diels & Kranz, op. cit., vol. IL, p. 414 
obtw A£Aexcat Lot ó Aóyoc, xoi £yetc AEXNV xod TEAOS xal uécov, thus = the totality. 

134 WW. Harvey (Sancti Irenaei—libros quinque adversus Haereses, Cambridge 1857, vol. II, 
p. 131 n. 3) and F. Sagnard (Irénée de Lyon, Contre les Hérésies. . . livre III, Paris 1952, p. 399) 
do indeed refer to the later text, Adv. Haer. III 25.5 with the quotation. It might be noted, 
incidentally, that the texts are not the same: (a) 24.1 "initia et medietates et finem"; (b) 25.5 
"initium et finem et mediationes”. But in the nature of the Latin translation one should 
not perhaps ascribe too much significance to this difference. 

135 WW. Harvey, op. cit, II, p. 131; A. Stieren, Sancti Irenaei... contra omnes haereses libri 
quinque, Leipzig 1853, vol. I, p. 552 n. 5, where he also cites J.E. Grabe with approval 
(he quotes Grabe's words verbatim in vol. II, p. 925). 

136 See my article, "Der Ausdruck ‘in den letzten Zeiten’ bei Irenaeus,” in: Neotestamentica et 
Patristica, eine Freundesgabe Herrn Professor Dr. Oscar Cullmann zu seinem 60. Geburtstag 
überreicht, Leiden 1962, pp. 293-304. 
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not to dissolve the word connection into periods of time but to read it as a 
unity, an expression of the totality. 

The formula is used in a clearly temporal sense in Adv. Haereses V 30.1, where 
Irenaeus speaks of the number of the Antichrist, 666, in which the number 6 
occurs in the hundreds, tens, and units. To this he then links the observation: 
"numerus enim qui dicitur [digitus] sex similiter custoditus recapitulationem 
ostendit universae apostasiae eius quae initio et quae in mediis temporibus et 
quae in fine erit" Here the formula thus relates to world history in its totality 
and in its distinct phases. The addition "temporibus" was evidently needed to 
bring this chronological sense clearly to expression. 


If we now draw a provisional conclusion from material investigated in this sec- 
tion, we find that there must certainly have been an Orphic formula in which 
it was expressed that God “has the beginning, end and middle of all things 
in his hands"; that this formula is connected in Pythagoraean numerology 
with the perfect number "three" and that this produces a description of the 
Universe. This formula had achieved a certain dissemination via Pythagoraean 
and Platonic circles. It is striking, however, that it is not found in the available 
data from the Stoa. 

Of all the texts that we have been able to assemble, the form in which the 
formula occurs in Ps.-Archytas agrees best with that of Josephus, c. Apion. II 
190, because in both cases it is said that “God is”, not that “God has”. 

There is a difference only in the sequence of the last two elements; in this 
regard the form in Ps.-Archytas agrees better with that in Plato, while that in 
Josephus is more "logical" We may, in my view, conclude that the formula as 
rendered by Ps.-Archytas represents an intermediate stage. This view fits well 
with the also dominant opinion concerning the still obscure provenience of 
the Pseudo-Pythagoraean writings.?" At any rate his text confirms our ear- 
lier suggestion that in that famous passage Josephus picks up a reference to 
God current in certain philosophical circles and certainly among the Neo- 
Pythagoraeans!?? and says: "The God of whom that is said is our God”, namely 
the “Cause of all that the Universe comprises”. 


137 On this see the studies of Burkert and Thesloff mentioned in n. 131 on p. 198. 

138 Cf. the observations of E. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, part IIL2, 2nd half, p. 113: 
*jene Verbindung platonischer und pythagoreischer Philosopheme, in welcher der 
Neupythagoreismus besteht"; and pp. 125-126: "Ihrer ganzen Denkweise nach sind allerd- 
ings auch die Platoniker der rómischen Kaiserzeit den Neupythagoreern fast durchaus 
verwandt." 
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One further text must be discussed in this context, namely the well-known 
Aion inscription of Eleusis, to which Weinreich devoted his important study 
which we have already cited a number of times. This inscription, published by 
G. Dittenberger, Selectae Inscriptiones Graecae, no. 1125 is a votive gift for Aion 
in order to ensure a continuing existence for Rome and the Eleusinian myster- 
ies. In all probability it dates from the time of Augustus.?? The sentence we 
are interested in here reads as follows: Aimy 6 aùtòç Ev tots adtots dei doer Peto 
weve xócpog TE elc xaTa TÀ orbc, Ömolog Eortı xal Hv xal Loto, dpyy)v neodemra telos 
oùx Eywv, neraßoAng a iécoyoc, Belag pdcews Epyats aiwviov návta. 

With reference to Weinreich's paper we can leave the detailed interpreta- 
tion of this inscription to one side at this juncture. Just one point may be noted 
briefly in our study which emerged partly from a text from the Apocalypse of 
John, namely that alongside the divine predicate—here negatively worded— 
we also encounter the combination “is and was and will be”. On an earlier occa- 
sion I dealt with this formula elsewhere and pointed out that it also appears in 
a somewhat altered form in the last book of the Bible.!*° This is too remarkable 
a coincidence to leave unmentioned. (See also below with n. 204.) 

Weinreich was right to note that "Die Prädikation...ist rein philoso- 
phischer Art”! There is nothing here that points to the gods of the mysteries. 
Cumont believed he could discern influence of Persian Zervan theology in the 
formula dgyYv xzÀ, though he admitted that an explanation from Greek phi- 
losophy is also possible;^? but Nock held to the latter, disputing the former.!*3 
After all, why should one look further afield for something that can be found 
close by? The material assembled by Weinreich is in my view sufficient. I do 
think, however, that this scholar has not paid close enough attention to two 
special features that distinguish this inscription from the ideas associated with 
this formula in other texts. In the first place the predicate is clearly found in 
a chronological context and cannot be simply summarized in the expression 
“the Universe”. Aion, “which has no beginning, middle and end”, is therefore 


139 0O. Weinreich, "Aion in Eleusis,” pp. 174-175; but such an expert as A.D. Nock, “A Vision of 
Mandulis Aion,” in: Essays on Religion and the Ancient World, ed. Z. Stewart, Oxford 1972, 
vol. I, p. 382, dates this inscription “Probably of 74-3 B.C" without giving his reasons. 

140 WC. van Unnik, “A Formula Describing Prophecy,’ New Testament Studies 9 (1962-1963), 
pp. 86-94. 

141 O.Weinreich, “Aion,” p. 175. 

142 F. Cumont, Die orientalischen Religionen im römischen Heidentum, Leipzig-Berlin *1931, 
p. 285. 

143 A.D. Nock op. cit., p. 382. 
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“not susceptible to change”. The predicate also further qualifies the preceding 
eternity formula, since if desired this could be read as speaking about a finite 
time, even though it would then comprise “past, present and future" But 
because of the addition this is ruled out. In the second place the negative 
wording is bound to attract notice. In the texts we have discussed so far we 
have not encountered this. 

In the Tübingen Theosophy (see above) the formula is also taken chrono- 
logically, but the negative aspect is absent there. "The end" must therefore 
be interpreted as “remaining after the passing of all things”. It is clear that 
there is no direct relationship between these two texts (cf. also the difference 
between céAoc and teAevty). Now the formula is also used differently in this 
Aion inscription in the sense that it is not employed here with the addition “of 
all things”. The word “has” does not bear the force of “have power over” but of 
“have in itself" The creator of this inscription rejected the notion that this god 
began at some point while formerly he did not exist and will one day cease, so 
that he will then no longer be there. This is of course a completely different 
interpretation from what we find elsewhere. 

It seems reasonable to infer from this inscription that the formula “begin- 
ning, middle and end" was current as a fixed combination and indicated lim- 
itation in time and space. According to Theophrastus, Physic. opiniones fr. 5 
(ap. Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 480), Xenophanes gave this description of 
&metpov: oUtE dpyy|v Exov oUtE uécov oüte 1£Aoc and applied it to the “non-being”; 
Diels, op. cit., refers to (Aristotle) in a note, p. 977b: &metpov tò u dv elvat. vo0xo 
yap odte uécov ott’ dpyny xot TEAOG oŬT (Xo uépoc OddEV Exew (cf. below). 

But by linking the denial with the current formula, the author of this text 
draws a line between himself and other views. Does this distinguish Aion 
only from the transitory and creaturely? Or is this a reaction to a (rejected) 
theology which taught that God has indeed a “beginning, middle and end”, 
in other words was this saying coined against all manner of ideas in Greek 
mythology? 

Did the author already have a picture of Aion in mind which later became 
well known, namely eternity imagined as a snake biting its own tail, so that one 
could not indeed speak of a beginning, a middle and an end? 

With our current state of knowledge it is not really possible to give an 
answer to these questions. But what is indeed sure is that Plato's text did not 
influence the writer and that if he was faced with a statement that God "has 
beginning, middle and end" he did not interpret it correctly. It was only by 
adding the negation that he gave this formula the meaning of a circumlocution 
for "eternity". 
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Alongside the formula comprising the three terms, “beginning, middle and 
end" we also meet one with two elements, which in fact forms the starting 
point for our study. Since the one is often mixed with the other, and since, as 
we have seen, Plato's text in Leges IV 715C-716A and its various associations is 
so important to so many, we looked first at the threefold saying with its various 
ramifications. But now we need to return to our starting point. 

It will be good at this point to create some order in the material by making a 
distinction between three different sorts of statement, namely those in which 
it is said: (a) that the deity has beginning and end; (b) that the deity is begin- 
ning and end; (c) that the deity has no beginning and end. 


a God has the Beginning and End 

Skythinos (contemporary with Plato)!** ap. Plutarch, De Pyth. Orac. 17 (in: Diels, 
Vorsokratiker, I, p. 189) says, in relation to the lyre, Hv dpuöleran...’AnöMwv 
mácavy, Apynv xal téAog [ovMaßwv. Plutarch quotes this verse in connection with 
a votive gift at Delphi, consisting of a golden pen with which to play the instru- 
ment; hence the text continues: £yet dé Aaunpòv nANKTpov YAlov pcos. So Apollo 
plays the lyre with all its strings and this stands as a symbol for the world, on 
which, in its entirety, the Sun God shines. "Beginning and end" is thus the 
world in its entirety. 

In a Hymn to Tyche it is said: návtwv yap dpyyv xai téAog &ytov Eyeıc.!# The 
goddess of Fate is being praised here because she exercises direction over the 
entirety of history. 

In the Kerygma Petri, a Christian writing from the early 2nd century, we 
read: ytvwoxerte odv, oti eig 0eóc ott, 8c doyyy mavrwv Enolnoev xai téAous éovcíav 
éxwv; this is followed by an enumeration of divine predicates, such as we find 
in many different Christian writings of the 2nd century, in a manner reminis- 
cent of enumerations by philosophers of Middle Platonism.'# This text is a 
call to the heathen to recognize the one God whom Jews and Christians wor- 
ship. In the way in which “beginning and end” are further determined here, it is 
clear that the talk is of God as Creator, who has not withdrawn from this world 


144 WD. Ross, “Scythinus, in: Oxford Classical Dictionary, p. 968. 

145 Quoted by O. Weinreich, “Aion,” p. 182 (from Berliner Klassiker Texte V. 2, p. 143.) 

146  Kerygma Petri, fr. 2, in E. Klostermann, Apocrypha, I, Reste des Petrusevangeliums, der 
Petrusapokalypse und des Kerygma Petri, Berlin ?1933, p. 13 (preserved in Clement of 
Alexandria, Strom. VI 5.39, 2-3). Cf. Altaner & Stuiber, Patrologie’, pp. 133-134. See also 
my article, "Die Gotteslehre bei Aristides und in gnostischen Schriften,” Theologische 
Zeitschrift 17 (1961), pp. 166—175, together with the material discussed above on p. 188. 
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but also possesses power over its end. God is thus the Lord of world history. 
The world He created is not running into nothing, into chaos or annihilation, 
but is led by Him to an end which He sets; He has power over it, and so it is not 
an automatic process, because what has a beginning must also have an end 
(see below). Here, then, we find the terms in a historical-chronological context 
in line with Jewish and Christian eschatological ideas. It is notable that the 
wording does not read simply: *He has beginning and end" but is given with 
varying descriptions. This is evidently done for clarification; one might even 
say, in order to prevent misunderstanding. But this then means that at the time 
of the composition of the Kerygma Petri the formula was still current among 
the divine predicates, while that was no longer the case at a later date. Clement 
of Alexandria, who preserved this quotation, gives a Christian explanation of it 
in his subsequent discussion (Strom. VI 7.58.1), since he takes the words *who 
has made the beginning of everything" as a reference to “the firstborn Son”, an 
explanation he seeks to support with a number of Bible texts. But it is striking 
here that he limits himself to these words and does not say a word about the 
second part of the statement. What is interesting for our subject is the way 
in which Clement introduces this quotation: "That the most excellent Greeks 
have no exact knowledge of God but only by way of surmise, Peter says in the 
Kerygma-" Later (39.5) he says of it that Peter wanted to change the manner 
of divine worship but did not preach another God. In so doing, then, Clement 
makes clear in what environment this terminology belongs. 

A number of important data are found in the so-called Orphic Hymns. These 
were probably composed in Asia Minor in the 2nd century CE; despite the 
name they have nothing to do with Orphism." This date and this provenance 
have been determined of course on the basis of this collection itself, but it is 
certainly a curious coincidence that in geographical location they appear to 
be at home in the same neighbourhood as the Revelation of John. Alongside 
two other quotations, which will be discussed below (p. 208), reference may be 
made here to a statement in Hymn 34, 14-15, where it is said of Apollo: éyetg de 
Te Telpata xóo uou /mävrog: col d’apyy te tedeutH x &cxi u£Aovca.. From the whole 
context in which these lines occuritis evident that here Apollo is being invoked 
as the one who oversees and directs the entire Universe. The two verses form a 
parallelism and “beginning and end" here are an elaboration on the preceding 
expression “boundaries of the cosmos’. 

In Aelius Aristides (mid-2nd century) we encounter the expression twice, 
with some degree of variation. In his “Discourse to Zeus" $30 (ed. Dindorf, 


147 Forthis chronological and geographical location see K. Ziegler, “Orphische Dichtung,’ in: 
K. Ziegler & W. Sontheimer, Der Kleine Pauly, vol. IV, col. 357. 
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vol. I, p. 11), following a description of the character of Zeus with the use of 
a number of epithets it is said: oöTog dnávtwv dpyas xai mépata xal uérpot xai 
xAnpous, toov mavtayod navrwv xporxàv. The speaker goes on to say that Zeus 
alone can speak appropriately about himself and so one must &nò tovtov 
Apxsodaı and v&AevtÓv eis todtov, and one calls upon Zeus as a guide and helper, 
Qomep eixóc TOV ANAVTWV KPATODVTA KPXNYETNV Kal TEAELOV uóvoy ÖVTA TMV TTAVTWV 
($31).1*8 Here, then, the almighty power of Zeus is clearly expressed. He causes 
things to come into being and brings them to completion. 

Amann was right to note in his commentary: "Die Gepflogenheit, ein Werk 
mit einer Anrufung und einem Lobpreis der Gottheit, vor allem des Zeus, zu 
beginnen und zu enden, ist uralt."^? But what is striking here is the rhetorically 
sophisticated way in which Aristides, tying in with this predicate of the Lord of 
All, concludes and crowns his discourse; in this speech in honour of Zeus, He is 
indeed the end. It is clear that the speaker is giving a variation on a well-known 
expression, taking "beginning and end" in the plural, because he has in view 
the great variety of events with which Zeus is concerned. Heavy emphasis is 
given in this passage to the word "everything" that is always controlled by Zeus. 
A parallel to this is found, as Amann correctly indicates,!°° in the “Discourse on 
Serapis" by the same author (821, Dindorf, I, p. 91). Aristides points out that this 
God encompasses everything (&navra meptetAngevat) and directs our whole 
life. For this reason the Alexandrians call Him "Dia": ài navrwv Huet xot tò T&v 
meTtAnpwxe.!! After all, the powers of the other gods are divided and people 
call on one god for one thing and another for something else, but He &ornep 
xopuatos ma&vtwv doyac xal mépata Eye. Aristides then elaborates this idea fur- 
ther in order to show how Serapis controls everything and also remains a ruler 
for people after death (xai petà THY &vayxaiav ro Blov teAeutiy Ett obtos dpxwv 
avOpwrotg Level, p. 93). Here too the expression thus serves as a description 
of the absolute power of the Almighty, which extends even beyond the 
boundaries of death. 


148 J. Amann (Die Zeusrede des Ailios Aristeides, Stuttgart 1931, p. 44) translates: “der selbst 
allein alles aufs beste vollendet”; cf. the explanation on p. 109 concerning Zeus as véA«toc. 

149 J. Amann, op. cit., p. 109, with notes. In this connection cf. our comments on Josephus's 
conclusion of the speech in Ant. Jud. VIII 280 (above, pp. ?f.). 

150 J. Amann, op. cit., p. 107. 

151 Cf. also the commentary by A. Höfler, Der Saraphishymnus des Ailios Aristeides, Stuttgart- 
Berlin 1935, pp. 40-80. The etymologizing explanation of Dia=accusative of Zeus, 
through the preposition dia = "through" is very widespread in Antiquity; cf. O. Weinreich, 
“Civ und did in der Etymologie des Zevg,” in: Menekrates Zeus und Salmeneus, Stuttgart 1933, 
pp. 105-108 (also in his Religionsgeschichtliche Studien, Darmstadt 1968, pp. 409-412). 
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In the well-known Magical Papyrus IV (ed. K. Preisendanz, Papyri Graecae 
Magicae, vol. I, Leipzig-Berlin 1928, p. 124) in a prayer to Helios, “who shines 
upon the whole inhabited world”, it is said: “You are the great Serpent, leader of 
all the gods”, ó vv dpyyv tis Alyórtov Eywv xal THY TeAeuryv THES ÖAns olnounevns, ó ¿v 
TO WKEXVH dYEVWV (1639-1642). 

The difficulty with this text is that it cannot be dated. As preserved for us 
here, it certainly comes from a typically syncretistic environment in which 
Hebrew divine names also appear as magical words. But its origins can of 
course be older. Can we discern here an echo of the above-cited “Orphic” 
Hymn? Typical here is the way in which Egypt is given its “place in the sun". 
But the interpretation is clear: "beginning and end" are taken in a geographical 
sense here. 

We may also mention a late witness, namely by Augustine, De Civitate Dei 
VII 30, in a passage of which such an expert as Festugiére wrote: *un chap- 
itre qu'aurait pu signer un théologien païen du Ile siécle"!59? Here Augustine 
declares: *illum Deum colimus, qui naturis a se creatis et subsistendi et mov- 
endi initia finesque constituit". This, then, expresses the idea that God deter- 
mined the boundaries within which the lives of all His creatures are played 
out, and that he therefore rules over them. 


b God is the Beginning and End 
For this idea, the following texts may be mentioned: 


In the extensive description of the Most High God in the Gnostic Apocryphon 
of John (1st half of the 2nd century)? it is declared: “Eine dpyy über die nie- 
mand herrscht, ist er. Denn niemand (oder: nichts) existierte vor ihm, noch 
bedarf er ihrer (plur.). Er braucht auch kein Leben, denn er ist ewig. Er braucht 
nichts, denn er ist unvollendbar, da er gar nicht nótig hatte, dass er vollendet 
werde, sondern jederzeit ganz Vollendung ist."5* Since the Greek text of this 
passage is still lost and the researcher has to make do with a Coptic transla- 
tion, it is not completely clear whether the divine predicate we seek is in fact 
found here. If so, it is striking that the two elements are separated from each 


152 AJ. Festugiére, Révélation, vol. IV, Le Dieu inconnu, p. 107. 

153 On this see my article mentioned on p. 204 n. 146 above. 

154 The text follows the Berlin manuscript, p. 23, in: W. Till & H.M. Schenke, Die gnostischen 
Schriften des Koptischen Papyrus Berolinensis 8502, Berlin ?1972, p. 87 (the reading differs 
slightly in the other versions in M. Krause & P. Labib, Die drei Versionen des Apokryphon 
des Johannes im koptischen Museum zu Alt-Kairo, Wiesbaden 1962). 
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other by the insertion concerning "life" So if this is really an instance of deyy 
xai 1éAoc, then the predicate is indeed understood in a “chronological” sense 
and téAog is not interpreted as “end” but as “completion”. The Gnostic writer 
could thus indeed use the terms in this sense. This would indicate that this 
author knew the combination but took it in a particular way so as to protect it 
against misunderstanding. But all this is not completely certain, since Martin 
Krause, who has occupied himself intensively with this material, translates 
apy here as "Reich"J55 Now it is possible that he did not notice the connec- 
tion between this word and the following "Vollendung"; but I would not want 
to rule out the possibility that his view is correct and that this text must then 
be scrapped from this series. Personally, however, I prefer the first opinion I 
presented, if with a certain amount of hesitation. However, the fact that the 
combination occurs as a divine predicate and that it presented difficulties 
(see below, p. 217) which the writer of the Apocryphon or his Vorlage felt but 
dealt with by means of a particular interpretation, leads me to incline towards 
my view. 


In the Orphic Hymns (see above, pp. 204-5) the predicate is applied to gods 
on two occasions. In 4.1-2 Ouranos is praised in song: Obpave nayyevetwp, 
xócpou LEpos alev dreipes, /mpeopuyéveON, doyyn navrwv ndvrwv TE TeAcvTH. For 
npeoßvyevedßkog, this text is the only one given in Liddell-Scott; for the meaning 
reference is made to npeoßuyevng “firstborn”, or in general, *old"/56 The com- 
bination “beginning and end” gives the strong impression that it was taken as 
fixed with other epithets. Since Ouranos in the first line is called upon as “All- 
begetter" the giving of this name may be viewed as an explanation of dy 
ravrwv, but why he is “the end of all things" is not further clarified. So it seems 
to me to be better, partly in connection with vv. 3-5 (opaıpndoV &uocópevoc nepi 
yotav,/... pöußov Btvoucty ddetwv,/ odpdviog x86vióc TE PLAGE návtwv rrepıßAndelc) 
not to take this predicate in a chronological sense either, but as a reference to 
the “all-embracing” character of heaven. 

In a Hymn to Zeus 15.3-7 the predicate is surrounded by a host of epithets 
ascribed to the great Olympian. Here the text reads as follows: navroy£vedX, 
PX) návcuwv mévtwy te teAeuty. The loose accumulation of adjectives that 
precede and follow it does not throw any light on this combination. In vv. 3-5 it 
is, however, stated that Zeus is king, through whose head “these divine things" 


155 See W. Foerster, with E. Haenchen and M. Krause, Die Gnosis, Zürich-Stuttgart 1969, vol. I, 
p. 143. 
156 Liddell-Scott-Jones, Greek-English Lexicon, p. 1462, s.v. 
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came into being, namely earth, mountains, sea xoi m&v@ órtoc' obpavos Evrog 
ETAGE. 

We may therefore think here of the all-encompassing power of Zeus, who in 
vv. 10-11 is implored to grant health, peace and wealth. Here too by the addition 
of "All-begetter" an explanation is given of &pyù navrwv, but why there is talk 
of the end in relation to Zeus remains unclear, unless an existing term with a 
fixed meaning is being borrowed here. And then the whole vocabulary of the 
context points to the almighty cosmic power of Zeus. 

For the sake of completeness a further parallel reference might be added 
which, as far as I have been able to determine, occurs only in the Prooemium 
of the Orphic Hymns, v. 42 (ed. G. Quandt, p. 2). This introductory song names 
a series of divine names and deified powers, who are called upon, culminating 
in these lines (vv. 40ff.): "the Mother of the immortal ones, Attis and Men, I call 
upon / the divine Ourania and also the immortal holy Adonis" / Apyyy T nde 
Tlépac—to yàp £rAeco mot péyiıotov—to make an appearance at that sacrifice. 
I think Quandt is right to capitalise the words deyy and mépo in his edition, 
since in this list they do indeed constitute a divine power. The big question 
now is that of the meaning of tó. Does this relate to zépoc alone or are àgyr 
and mépag taken as a unit here? Another question is, Why do we read nepas 
here rather than c£Aoc? Is this poetic licence or does this underline the fact 
that the boundary of the world is meant here? From the context one might 
deduce that ’Apxy is being equated here with the Great Mother from whom all 
life comes and IIépac with the dying young god Attis-Adonis, who comes back 
to life. This is an interpretament that might indicate that this combination was 
indeed a fixed epithet. The further explanation with tò yàp xtA then indicates 
that "beginning and end" is the most important thing of all for all people. The 
connection with the Mother/Goddess of Heaven and Attis/Adonis may pos- 
sibly indicate a provenience from Asia Minor, though of course since this text 
comes from the time of Syncretism it is difficult to say with any certainty. 

In the famous Magical Papyrus of Paris we find two prayers which may be 
of significance for our study.!?” In PGM IV uzsf. (Preisendanz, I, p. uo), the 
Pneuma is called upon, who proceeds (8tfjxov) from heaven to the earth, to 
the boundaries of the underworld, who goes into humans and goes out again 
in accordance with God's will; to this Spirit is said: yatpe, àpyy) xoi TEAog cfc 


157 O.Weinreich (“Aion in Eleusis”, p. 182) also referred to a place in a Leiden Magical Papyrus 
(PGM XIII 130, Preisendanz, II, p. 92), where the words &pxn xoi téàoç do indeed occur, but 
this text has nothing to do with a divine predicate. It gives a regulation concerning a mix- 
ing vessel containing milk from a black cow and wine, without seawater: Eotıv yàp dpyy 
xai teAoc. Preisendanz correctly translates here: “Denn das ist Spende und Abgabe”. 
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dxuwwytov pboewc. This Pneuma!®8 is thus clearly the working instrument of God 
in the universe, but not God himself. Shortly afterwards (r. n45ff.) God will 
be praised; here the Spirit who enables the praise and worship is greeted and 
welcomed. The Spirit is "beginning and end of the immovable nature" (= God). 
The best way to render the combination is thus with "the totality"; it describes 
how in this Pneuma God's nature gives itself completely. 

The expression occurs much more directly as a predicate of the deity in a 
prayer to Selene, the moon goddess (IV 2826ff.; Preisendanz, I, p. 162). There 
this goddess is called upon thus: "Universal Mother; for you come and go on 
Olympus and visit the vast and immense Abyss”, doyn/xai véAog el, ndvrwv dE od 
yotwy/dvdcoets. ¿x oo yàp m&vx écxi/ xod elc <T>, aiwy <I>E, TAVTA TEAEUTÄ. 

This text is particularly interesting because of the more detailed specifica- 
tions that are added to the predicate here. It is noticeable that dominion is 
mentioned in first place. This is justified with the statement that everything 
flows from this goddess and everything finds an end through her. This Selene 
is thus addressed here as “Eternal”, but this does not permit us to say that doy 
xal t£Aoc is an "eternity formula"5? On the contrary: it relates to all things that 
have, precisely, a beginning and end; eternity is expressed in the address alwvıe. 
This eternal goddess's dominion over everything is supported by the words: 
"for from You” etc. This wording is reminiscent of statements in Paul, such as 
Rom 11:36, öt €& adtod xal d’adtod xal elg adtdov tà ndvra and 1 Cor 8:6 è% oô 
(i.e. God) tà navra xal Nuels elc aùtóv. Hence this prayer to Selene is frequently 
discussed in relation to these texts.160 According to Lietzmann what we have 
here is a Stoic formula which was taken up in Hellenistic mysticism.!6! One 


158 Cf. H. Kleinknecht, nveĝpa, in Kittel & Friedrich, Theologisches Wörterbuch, vol. VIII, esp. 
PP. 336-337, 350-355. 

159 O.Weinreich, "Aion in Eleusis’, p. 183. 

160 Norden (Agnostos Theos, p. 249) writes: “in einem Hymnus an Selene (bei Abel, Orphica 
S. 294,36, auch in dem von Wessely edierten Pariser Zauberpapyrus V. 2838)”, giving the 
impression that two different texts are being spoken of here (also Lietzmann, Rómer, 
p. 107 and O. Michel, Der Brief an die Römer, Göttingen 71963, cite this text from Abel). 
But there is a misunderstanding afoot here, since this is one and the same text. E. Abel, 
Orphica (Leipzig-Prague 1885), p. 294 also included "Hymni Magici" in his collection fol- 
lowing the edition by E. Miller (1868)—a publisher who in Abel's words "altum silentium 
tenet" concerning the provenance of his texts (Abel, op. cit., p. 289 n.). But Miller was the 
first to publish from the Paris Magical Papyrus, followed later by C. Wessely (1888), who 
provided an improved edition; see Preisendanz, PGM, I, p. 64. Reference to Abel's out- 
dated book should thus be discontinued. 

161 H. Lietzmann, Römer, p. 107: “Die Formel entstammt dem stoischen Pantheismus...Sie 
ist dann vor der hellenistischen Mystik aufgenommen und so auch dem griechischen 
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cannot conclude from this explanation that the predicate "Beginning and End" 
also has a Stoic origin, since in the writings of the Stoa, as far as I have been 
able to determine, this formula does not occur.!62 In the case of this prayer, 
though, it is striking that in this explication teXeut& is given as an explanation 
of téàoç, and not, as one might expect, teXeitcu, or that, given this explanation, 
the formula dy? xai teAeuT, which also occurs (see above, pp. 196-97), is not 
employed. Has a fusion occurred here between two originally different formu- 
lations, one might wonder? In principle this is not inconceivable. Be that as it 
may, this explanatory observation does indeed give a clear explanation. It is 
evident that the composer of this prayer was familiar with this combination 
"The Beginning and the End" because he does not begin by saying "Everything 
comes from You” etc. and continue with the words “and so You are Beginning 
and End"; instead this formula stands right at the beginning. Why this is con- 
nected with Selene, the moon goddess, is not apparent. Norden and others 
have mentioned as a further parallel the statement by Marcus Aurelius, In 
semetipsum IV 23: & qüctc, &x cod návta, &v col ndvra, eic oè ndvre, where Nature 
is thus addressed. 

In this spirit one might thus think that the Moon, which has such an impor- 
tant part to play in the religions of the Near East, is viewed as a symbol of the 
Mother Goddess (Mother Nature)./6? But if we read this prayer in its entirety 
(r. 2785-2870) we see how a large number of names for the goddess from a vari- 
ety of backgrounds are piled up here with the clear aim of making the “power” 
of this prayer as strong as possible. 

Precisely because this prayer puts into words ideas associated with this 
divine predicate—much more clearly than any other text that we have looked 
at so far—it is of eminent significance. All the more regrettable, then, that the 
date of composition of this prayer is completely unknown. It is found in this 
magical papyrus, which according to the first publisher C. Wessely and oth- 
ers was written at the beginning of the 4th century cE.!%* This dating is thus 
the terminus ad quem; but there is not the slightest indication of how much 


Judentum bekannt geworden, das sie dem Pls [Paulus] vermittelt hat"; here he follows 
E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, pp. 240—250: "Eine stoische Doxologie bei Paulus. Geschichte 
einer Allmachtsformel”. 

162 In Marcus Aurelius, [n semetipsum V 32.2, in answer to the question tig ov puy Évceyvoc 
xai EMloTHUwY; it is said: ý eldvia doyny nal TeAog xoi TOV dV öAng THs obalac Ou]xovra Adyov 
x1. Here, then, the words "beginning and end" are not a divine predicate but a reference 
to the totality of reality. 

163 See M. Eliade, “Mond, in: Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart’, vol. IV, cols. 1094-1097. 

164 For this dating see K. Preisendanz, P.G.M., I, p. 64. 
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earlierthan thistheoriginalversion was prepared. Thatelsewhereinthis papyrus 
(r.2449) Emperor Hadrian is named does not in itself tell us anything in respect 
of this collection of spells and prayers; it is a story about the miraculous power 
demonstrated to this emperor by an Egyptian and merely shows that this spe- 
cific text came into being sometime after the life of Hadrian. But for other texts 
such as this prayer to Selene, this datum tells us nothing. 

This extra-Christian text may not of course be regarded— consciously or 
unconsciously—as pre-Christian. In view of the fact that this prayer as a whole 
has such a compilatory character I think it may be from the 3rd century, but 
this does not mean that this single prayer with the predicate "Beginning and 
End" also has to be dated so late. 

In fact we have to distinguish three phases here, perhaps even four: (a) the 
first formulation of this address; (b) its adoption into the prayer as a whole; 
(c) the adoption of both of these in the collection of magical spells; (d) this 
written document as preserved in Paris (though it is uncertain whether [c] and 
[d] coincide). The only thing, then, that can be affirmed as things stand is that 
this divine predicate was thus also current outside the Jewish and Christian 
realm. In my view, however, it is going too far on the basis of the above- 
mentioned texts from the Magical Papyrus, the “Orphic Hymns" and the 
Revelation of John (see above, pp. 205, 208-9), to state with Dr. Koops: "Cogitatio 
frequentissime in religione temporis Hellenistici, quamquam forma varia est, 
invenitur”!6° since it would be good to remember how many centuries and 
what an extensive area are embraced in this "religio temporis Hellenistici"! 


Of great significance for our subject is Philo, whose voice has still been barely 
heard in this matter.!66 

In his De Plantatione 93 Philo writes: & tolvuv dmecyopeda, Mon axedov 
amodedetxtat, TÒ Putov Lev TÒ dpyojv te xal réAog Aaußaveodan TAY ånávtwv civar 
Qedv, Xwplov dé TO dxóXov0ov TO Ev undevi t&v Ev yevécet TEAEIOV Eüploxeodau, 
em’ adt@ 8 EcO' Ste xdpıcı tod altiov rpopalveodeı, wopmög de TO xà TO Oeod Statw- 
view xapıras xal öußpobous dnabotwg undenorte Aıyeıv. It was necessary to print 
this whole passage because here Philo is summing up a preceding argument 
which began already in $73 and provides a typical exposition of Gen 21:33, 
where the Greek translation reads: “And Abraham planted a plot of land by 
the Well of the oath and there named the name of the Lord, ‘Everlasting God""167 


165 M.A. Koops, Observationes in Hymnos Orphicos, Leiden 1932, p. 14 (italics mine). 

166 An exception is G. Delling, &pxY, in: Kittel, Theologisches Wörterbuch, vol. I, p. 478. 

167 This constitutes a different reading from that in the current Hebrew text, which, in trans- 
lation, says: "And (Abraham) planted a tamarisk in Beer-sheba, and called there on the 
name of the Lord, the everlasting God." 
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In this passage of Scripture he sees three elements, namely the cultivated earth, 
the place and the fruit, namely the change of the Divine Name. Philo promised 
to show the significance of this and in $93 he states, not without satisfaction, 
that he has succeeded in doing this: the plant is the understanding of “begin- 
ning and end" as God—the place indicates that nothing in creation is perfect, 
but that now and then the perfect is manifest through the gracious gifts of the 
Cause (God)—the fruit consists in the eternally remaining divine grace. 

Philo had to travel a long and, to us, remarkable road before he reached this 
goal. It is of course of primary importance for our subject to note his dem- 
onstration of the first point, but besides this it is essential not to lose from 
view the framework in which this stands. In what way does Philo then manage, 
starting with the information about this piece of land in the text, to arrive at 
the view that God must be taken as "beginning and end"? His train of thought 
is curious and characteristic of him. For he puts his finger on &povpa in the 
text, which in Egypt is a parcel of land of one hundred cubits square!®® and 
this brings him to "the greatest and most perfect term", namely ten thousand, 
date dpy»v uv àpi&u&v elvot povada, téAos 8& Ev volg xoà Thy npwrnv cov0scty 
yupıdda (876). This word “ten thousand" is so significant because in Greek it is 
the highest numerical value that can be expressed in a single word; hence the 
possibility of calling it “end”. One does not have to look far to find the prov- 
enance of this idea, namely in Pythagoraean numerology. Philo subsequently 
appeals to “some”, without further indication of who these are. They were not 
wrong, according to him, to compare the monas with the starting line in the 
stadium and the murias (number ten thousand) with the finishing line in the 
individual race,!6? while the numbers in-between then correspond to the com- 
petitors: “because they begin with the number one as the start to hasten to 
the number ten thousand and find the end-point there" (doyönevor yap worep 
ano Bo Bi&oc qépecOot Lovasdos, rap Lupicda To réAoc totavtat). And then in $77 
comes this significant statement: “some then, starting from such views as sym- 
bols, have said that God is the beginning and limit of all things" (tov 66v dpyyv 
xal népaç elvaı tÔv dndvrwv) and Philo calls this a “doctrine suitable for calling 
the true religious life into being" (döypa xatacxevactixnor e0oefetoc); “whenever 
this doctrine is planted in the soul, it produces the most beautiful and most 
fruitful plant, namely piety". We clearly see here that Philo is borrowing this 
view of "God as Beginning and End" from others, gladly making it his own, 
because it leads to a truly pious life. The “exegesis” of the two other parts of the 


168 For this meaning of &poupa see Liddell-Scott-Jones, Greek-English Lexicon, p. 245, s.v. II; 
Philo also mentions it himself. 

169 Liddel-Scott-Jones, op. cit., p. 873, s.v. xaprtYjp—Aactually: turning point, namely for the 
return stretch. 
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text from Genesis, namely of the source of the Oath and the two names of God 
(8878-92) can be left to one side, since—though interesting in its own right— 
it throws no light on our subject. 

It cannot be denied that Philo conjures this divine predicate up in a way that 
is as surprising as it is subtle. Why this doctrine should lead to a divinely fruitful 
life, however, he does not explicitly discuss, but this can be inferred from what 
follows. Since people know God as "beginning and end" they know where they 
are starting from and where they should end up. Hence Philo says in $94: "The 
sacred Word wills, that we who are not yet perfect (voic unnw teretwOetaw huv), 
but are still moving in the in-between numbers of the so-called duties (Erı 3€ 
Ev uécotc d'pi&uotc TV Aeyopévov xaOnxdvtwv eEetaCopevotc), devote ourselves to 
agriculture", i.e. to the work that lies in our power. The end, the goal and per- 
fection go together in this téàoç and give direction to life. “Beginning and end" 
here, then, means the totality,” but here they are also related to the life of 
human beings (see also the image of the race track). 

In Quis rerum divinarum heres 187 Philo discusses this Pythagoraean Monad 
as the image of the only God, who is perfect (eixwv odoa tod uóvou ANpoug 
90), since the monas by nature does not admit of any increase or reduction 
in itself. According to $189 the word of the poet applies to it: £v col pev AYjEo, 
céo d’äpkonaı (Iliad IX 97), because if the numbers are broken up one comes to 
the “unit” and then the numerology starts again. Here too he refers clearly to 
the Pythagoraeans, for whom the monas is not a number but a principle. Here, 
however, there is no mention of téAog and this gives the discussion a rather 
different character. One might think of a cycle,!”! but this is not Philo's inten- 
tion. So much is apparent from what he discussed earlier in Quis rerum div. 
heres 120-122. There the idea is more that God has the beginning and end of 
human life in his hands. Prooftexts from Scripture are Exod 13:1f. (the firstborn 
belongs to God) and Num 31:29 (to t£Aoc— here, the tribute!—is for the Lord) 
“as the starting points are of the Lord, so too the end points" (&onep at dpyal 
000 oüTwç xal xà teAy Oeod). Nature also demonstrates this, since “the begin- 
ning of a plant is the seed and the fruit is the end; neither is the business of the 
farmer but that of nature. Nature is the beginning of knowledge, ... but also 
the end (zépoc) does not lie in human hands.” We therefore move in the middle 


170 Cf. also Philo, De Spec. Leg. III 29: “for perhaps seduced by false rather than genuine habits 
they run the risk of forgetting veneration of the One God", önep ¿otw dpyn xat TEAog THS 
avwtatw Bapvdaıuoviac. 

171 Cf the comprehensive note on this by M. Harl in: Les œuvres de Philon dAlexandrie, 
vol. XV, Quis rerum divinarum heres sit, Paris 1966, p. 331; and Heraclitus, for which cf. 
p. 198 n. 132 above. 
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between "end/goal and beginning" with all our activities, as if the creature also 
brings something about ($121). Philo borrows an even clearer proof from the 
Creation account, namely Gen 1:1 ¿v &py Enoinoe and Gen 2aff. cuvetéAecev ó 
O&6c THY oùpavòv Kal THY fjv ($122). 

The remarkable thing here is the double proof from Scripture, supported 
by the example of nature. Philo knows the terminology but employs it in 
plural form, probably in order to indicate the plurality in the human world. 
What is interesting here is how on the one hand beginning and end are seen 
in God's power, while on the other the piece between the two extremes is left 
to the devices of the human being, as also was evident in the passage from 
De Plantatione. 

If one takes these texts by the Alexandrian Jewish philosopher together, one 
can clearly see where, for him, this way of speaking of God comes from and 
that for him this divine predicate is not used so much in a cosmological sense 
as the Ruler of All, but is directly related to human life, God forming its begin- 
ning and end and determining its direction. 


In this connection a notable statement by the Christian bishop Ignatius, in 
his Eph. 14: should be mentioned. After speaking in the preceding chapter of 
nothing being better than peace, through which all conflict on earth is ended, 
he says to his readers: "And none of this will escape you, if you keep faith and 
love perfectly focused on Jesus Christ", Yrız Eotiv dgyy wç xal téñoç. py) uev 
niotis, véAoc dE Ayn. TH de dvd Ev Evörmrı yevópeva Osóc Eottv. The beginning 
of this passage is not unfamiliar, as parallels to this set of ideas are found fre- 
quently in Christian literature.!” 

Since what is spoken of here is the mutual relationship between faith and 
love in the life of Christians, this text would not necessarily have to be con- 
sidered in this study. But the last part attracts attention. Bauer is correct to 
speak of “eine kühne Wendung"!?? Ignatius of course wants to say something 
like: “When faith is united with love, God is present.""^ But how does he arrive 
at this expression? It would surely have been simpler to say that this is how 
one reaches God. Funk gave a simple explanation of the words deös ¿otw with 
"Deum possidet, qui fidem et caritatem habet."75 In order to understand this 


172 These are indicated in the commentary by W. Bauer, Die Brief des Ignatius von Antiochia 
und der Polykarpbrief, Tübingen 1920, p. 213. 

173 W. Bauer, op. cit., p. 213. 

174 R.M. Grant, The Apostolic Fathers, vol. IV, Ignatius of Antioch, Camden N.Y. 1966, p. 45. 

175 F.X. Funk, Patres Apostolici, Tübingen ?1901, vol. I, p. 225. So also W. Bauer, op. cit., p. 213: 
"dass wer Glauben und Liebe hat, Gott selbst besitzt." 
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expression must one assume that Ignatius was familiar with the divine predi- 
cate "the Beginning and End" and that this is operating in the background? The 
train of thought would then be: you know after all that God is "the Beginning 
and End of all things"; so if these two, faith and love, come together as a unity, 
as beginning and end, then God is there. Or is the background to this steno- 
graphic expression different? If Ignatius is reasoning: faith is oriented to Christ, 
“our God" (Eph., praef.) and so too love; faith is the “beginning” of adherence to 
Christ and love is the goal, namely the revelation of faith (see 14:2); the words 
apy xoi téàoç together mean that the circle is closed (see above, pp. 198-99), 
the totality of life with Christ - God. This last explanation is in my view a more 
obvious one, because “beginning” and “end” are clearly related here to human 
activities. 


In an appendix (pp. 230-35) Ihave assembled a number of texts from Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen. These church authors were familiar with the Revelation 
of John, as is apparent from these texts. Since their views were thus influenced 
in part by the words of the Bible, I think it was methodologically appropriate 
not to discuss them in this part of our study, because here we are asking whether 
and how the divine predicate in question occurred in the non-Christian 
world (things are different with the above-mentioned text of Ignatius). 


c God has no Beginning or End 

This is clearly expressed by Thales. This declaration by the Milesian has been 
handed down in two doxographies from the 2nd century CE, a fact of interest 
to us because it proves that this saying attracted attention and was still current 
in the period in which we are primarily interested in this context. 

It is quoted as follows in Diogenes Laertius I 36 (see Diels & Kranz, 
Vorsokratiker, I, p. 71): Ti Tò Belov; To une pyy yov pte TeAcutHV. In Hippolytus, 
Ref. 11.3 it reads Oedv è todr’ elvat, TÒ Ente dpynv yhte teAeurmv Éyov. In addi- 
tion the same philosopher makes the statement in Ref I Prooem.1—2: &pynv vo 
TG vc elvat xal TEAS TÒ 08c0p, Ex yap adtOd xà ndvra guviotacdeı o yvupévou xoi 
Tt Otetvteuévou EmipepecOal te AUTH TÀ nova. So there water is the beginning 
and the end. 

Melissos, Peri Physeos or Peri tou Ontos (from Simplicius, in Diels & Kranz, 
Vosokratiker, I, pp. 268—269): fr. 2 tt tolvuv odx &yéveo, Eotı te xal dei Hy xod del 
EoTa Kal doynv o0x Exel OUSE TEAEUTNV, QAN Anerpóv EOTIV. Ei LEV yàp &yévero, KPXNV 
àv etyev (Hogato yap dv mote yevópevov) xal veAsutY|v (Ereiebmoe yàp dv note 
yevouevov), “but when it did not begin and end, it always was and will always 
be and has no beginning or end”. fr. 4: &pxńhv te xal TEA Exov o08£v OTE KidLov 
oUte &metpóv otw. Here, then, the formula is found in a philosophical survey of 
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“being eternal" and *becoming"; so this pair of terms, “beginning and end”, does 
not fit with the concepts "eternal" and "infinite". 

Metrodorus of Chios (ap. Ps.-Plutarch, Strom. n, in Diels & Kranz, Vorso- 
kratiker, II, p. 231) offers a comparable consideration: tò maw is dtdtov . . . drreipov. 
ov yap Exeiv doyynv... ovde EPG ODSE TEAEUTHV. 

Aristotle, De caelo 2.1., p. 283b, relates this view to heaven: the latter “did not 
become and knows no annihilation, as some say of it, but is one and eternal", 
&pyY|v MEV xal TEAEUTNV ox xwv TOO návtToç aidvoc, exw SE xal meptéytov Ev AUTH 
TOV ÄTTELPOV xpóvov. 

The Christian apologist Aristides, from the early 2nd century, says in a sum- 
mary of divine predicates, as is also found in other writings from the 2nd 
century,!76 Apol. I 4 (preserved only in Syriac translation): “God is a constant 
nature without beginning and without end" and he later clarifies this with the 
words: “and what I said, that He is without beginning, means that everything 
that has a beginning also has an end and what has an end is transitory.” Later 
in ch. 4 Aristides returns to this idea in opposing people who regard heaven as 
God: “the cosmos is the creation of an artisan", tò xataoxevacbev dé doynv xoi 
téAos £yet (the Greek text is preserved at this point). The argumentation thus 
builds on the ideas developed by the above-mentioned philosophers: what is 
eternal has no beginning and end; what has beginning and end has come into 
being, is not eternal but transitory. 

This is also expressed in the same connection of a very comprehensive list 
of divine predicates in the recently discovered Letter of Eugnostos. According 
to Krause this is an extra-Christian writing from the 1st or 2nd century, though 
this is not completely certain. In any case this letter received a Christian revi- 
sion in the so-called Sophia Jesu Christi," but in the process of that there was 
no intervention in this section. In this description of the Divine Nature with its 
strongly "negative" character it is said, among other things: “Er ist ungezeugt 
und hat keinen Anfang. Jeder nämlich, der einen Anfang hat, hat ein Ende" [He 
is unbegotten and has no beginning. For everyone that has a beginning has an 
end.”], and this last idea is so absurd in relation to God that the “application” 
does not need to be made. This is why Tatian, Orat. ad Graecos 4 and others!78 
can say simply that God is &vapxos, without mention of “the end”, even if this 


176 See my article mentioned above, p. 204 n. 146. 

177 W. Foerster, M. Krause & K. Rudoph, Die Gnosis, Zürich — Stuttgart 1971, vol. II, p. 35. 
The text can be found there on p. 37; in the edition by W. Till & H.M. Schenke, Die gnos- 
tischen Schriften, p. 209 for the Sophia Jesu Christi. 

178 Listed in the commentary by C. Vona, LApologia di Aristide, Rome 1950, pp. 72-73. 
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idea is present by implication. Tatian does add that the latter dvapyog... xoi 
advtog ortdipyov TAY dAwV ey. 

In Minucius Felix, Octavius 18.7 we read: “deum nec principium habere nec 
terminum”, which idea returns in 21.11 in these words against the deification 
of mortals: “divinum autem id est, quod nec ortum habet nec occasum". These 
two statements occur in the address by the Christian Octavius. 

Irenaeus, Adv. Haereses III 8.3 says, after quoting John 1:3, Ps. 33 etc. on the 
Creator: "Ipse enim infectus et sine initio et sine fine... quae vero ab eo sunt 
facta, initium sumserunt. Quaecumque autem initium sumserunt, et dissolu- 
tionem possent percipere." 

Corpus Hermeticum XVI 19: "All things are parts of God; and if all things are 
parts, then God is everything; God creates himself and so never ceases”, xoi 
wonep ó Beög ov t£Aoc Exel, oŬTwG 000€ ý molmaıs adtod apynv ý téAog Eyeı, cf. IV 8 
asıaBarov yap TO ayadov xai crépotvcov xal crceAéc, auto dE xai övapyov. In this 
last text it is striking how the adjectives that refer to movement in space are 
employed here. The writer wants to point out, of course, that the Good is a 
matter of quality and not of quantitatively measurable extent. In the text of 
Tractate XVI the identity of the Creator and creation is taught; the creation 
shares in the eternity of the Creator. 

Iamblichus, Theol. Arithm., p. 3 de Falco: attribute of the Monad tavtýv ye 
Uy yewvä xod dp’ &cvcí]c YEVVATAL wç AVTOTEANS Kal dvapyos xai dreleütnros (see 
also n. 132a above). Compare also Macrobius, Comment. in Somnium Scipionis I 
6.7: "haec monas initium finisque omnium, neque ipsa principia aut finis sciens, 
ad summum refertur deum.” Here, then, two formulas are linked. 


In the survey above, the texts with the “beginning-end” formula as a divine 
predicate that I am aware of at present have been assembled and ordered. 
Although due account needs to be taken of the probability that further mate- 
rial will come to light, nonetheless it is possible to draw a summary conclusion 
from the available data. 

It is then clear that the expression “God has the beginning and end (of all 
things)" describes the omnipotence of this God; the universe is subject to 
Him, since He embraces it from one extreme to the other. Generally the terms 
"beginning" and "end" are here viewed in a cosmological sense and not in a 
temporal sense. The universe lies before God as an entity. In a few Christian 
texts the chronological is in mind: beginning of creation-end of history, both 
of which thus lie in God's hand. 

With the negation, i.e. that God “has no beginning and end" (or “is without 
beginning and without end"), a clear line is being followed, as is evident from 
the texts collected under section (c.) above, as "the divine" is defined as the 
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infinite in space and time. Anything that does have "beginning and end" is by 
definition non-divine. "Have" in this connection is thus equivalent to *possess 
the attribute" and not *possess power over something" That attribute is denied; 
hence here there is no explicit or implied addition “of all things". 

When it is said that God "is the beginning and end”, the perspective is dif- 
ferent. Then “beginning” and “end” are the outer limits of "start" and "finish" 
that are placed on the creation and history that are perceivable by humans. 
At these limits stands God, as it were; so He, the Eternal One, ultimately forms 
the point of departure and the end-point. So He also rules the whole. In this 
regard there is little difference from the idea in which the deity has “beginning 
and end" though in the latter case the distance between the deity and the real- 
ity embraced by "beginning and end" is, it seems to me, viewed as somewhat 
greater than in the “is-formula”. 


VI 


In the preceding sections of this study, all the texts known to me so far are 
assembled, in which this divine predicate occurs or which are possibly closely 
related to it. They come from various times and circles and sometimes the 
assessment of them turned out to be far from straightforward since they are 
found in pseudepigraphic writings such as the Orphica, and are difficult to 
date. 

Before we finish off our survey it is necessary to take a closer look at two 
further particular problems. In the first place, it will have been noticed that in 
the wording used there is a certain amount of variety in relation to the second 
element, since the alternative terms teAevty, v£Aoc and sometimes mépo are 
used without there being any immediately discernible difference in meaning; 
indeed in Philo (see above) téAog and mépo are used in the same connection 
and it seems that this is nothing more than a variation in usage. On the other 
hand one has the impression that, to the extent that the texts can be roughly 
dated, the older texts tend to use teAevty more often, while in the later texts 
from Hellenistic and Roman times téAog is preferred, though in cases where 
teAevty is also found later, one has to bear in mind the possibility of quotation, 
archaizing language or the demands of metre. 

Now between these words there is indeed a difference in nuance, even 
though all of them can be translated as “end”. In his extensive treatment of 
this complex of synonyms Schmidt gave the following descriptions: “téAo¢ ist 
die Vollendung, der Abschluss eines Dinges, wodurch dieses vollständig und 
in sich abgeschlossen wird... teXeur ist der Endpunkt, das Ende, womit das 
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Ding aufhört zu sein... n£pas muss der Endpunkt, der äusserste Punkt sein, 
über den man nicht hinweg kommen kann’”.!”9 These nuances in meaning also 
seem to fit well in the cases we have reviewed. Where téàoç also has the mean- 
ing "goal" and teAeuty is commonly used for “death”, it seems to me likely that 
for these reasons téàoç was later preferred to teAcvty. If Philo (see above) can 
explain the expression arché kai telos with the imagery of the race track, it is 
self-evident that t&Xog brings this goal to mind. It is of course perfectly obvious 
that the combination “God is teAevty” can lead to misunderstandings, which 
can be avoided with t&Xoc. 

A second problem to which some attention must be devoted lies in the fact 
that both a formula with three elements and one with two are found (Josephus 
knows and uses both). According to Delling, who takes the two-term formula 
as his starting point, a shift in the idea occurs when God is said to be also "the 
middle" "denn dann wird er ja ganz in das geschichtliche Geschehen hineing- 
esehen" rather than connected with infinity.!®° When put like this, in my view 
there is a misunderstanding, because the emphasis is laid so strongly on the 
temporal aspect that it practically dominates everything. In reviewing the text 
material, however, it appeared that in the understanding of those who use the 
formula, the spatial aspect in particular predominates. In my view, the inser- 
tion of the term "the middle" was an attempt to underline clearly that abso- 
lutely nothing falls outside the all-embracing power. 

In connection with this question it is interesting to point to a parallel that 
occurs with another polarity that is also of significance for our texts in the 
Apocalypse of John, namely with the expression “the First and the Last”. With 
reference to Theognis I 3-4, IM’ aiei mpatov te xal Üoxoxov Ev te pecotow // 
delsw— words addressed to Apollo—Van Groningen in his commentary gave a 
number of parallels for both the three-term and the two-term wording,!*! both 
of which express the same thing. It is also notable here that in the examples 
cited of the three-term formula, the word “middle” is found at the end, just as it 
is in the “old saying" quoted by Plato, Leges IV 715E (see above).!8? 


179 JH.H.Schmidt, Synonymik der griechischen Sprache, Leipzig 1886, vol. IV, p. 195. 

180 G.Delling, &pxy, in: Kittel, Theologisches Wörterbuch, vol. I, p. 478, n. 4. Delling is incorrect 
to adduce the text of Plato, Leges IV 715E-716A since according to the latter God “has”, not 
"is", beginning, end and middle. 

181 B.A. van Groningen, Theognis, Le premier livre, in: Verhandelingen der Koninklijke 
Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, afd. Letterkunde, n.s. vol. 72, 1, Amsterdam 
1966, p. 9: however, the texts dealt with here are not mentioned there. 

182 Cf. O. Weinreich, “Aion in Eleusis”, p. 180; he says simply: "Gott als Anfang, Ende und Mitte 
zu bezeichnen ist seitdem (i.e. since Plato, Leges IV 715E-716A) üblich und erstreckt sich 
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Everything points to the fact that the original starting point was the polarity!5? 
"beginning and end" but that this was later supplemented in some cases with 
"the middle" the logical sequence being taken into account in a later stage (see 
above). 

In the light of these considerations it is strange and striking that where 
Philo (see above) speaks of God as "beginning and end”, he deliberately keeps 
to these two terms. In his comparison with the race track, God is start and fin- 
ish, while “the middle" is the place for the "runners" i.e. for human activity. 
Implicitly, but deliberately, then, preference is given to the two-term version 
of the divine predicate over the three-term version to give space to human 
responsibility within the framework of God's government. This shows that both 
Philo and Josephus (see above) take téAo¢ in the sense of ultimate goal, which 
gives rise to a shift in meaning or at least a change of emphasis. As a result the 
words, which generally indicate the boundaries and express by their shape 
the all-encompassing power of God, gain a much tighter and more focused 
meaning. 

In this discussion we have directed our attention only to those texts in 
which the combination “beginning and end” is used in some form in a divine 
predicate by people in Graeco-Roman Antiquity. That this pair of terms is also 
frequently applied in relation to other realms of life, is obvious. But since the 
combination of this phrase with God gives it a special turn, it was necessary to 
pay special attention to that combination. 

In the light of the material discussed above one cannot simply say with 
A. Dihle: “Polare Ausdrücke wie Anfang und Ende’ zur Bezeichnung der 
Totalitát oder Dauer sind der archaischen, volkstümlichen und poetischen 
Diktion in vielen Sprachen geláufig."5^ The latter may well be correct, but it 
seems to me incorrect to limit the formula in the ancient world to the three 
above-mentioned fields and then to continue: “Dass téAo¢g Ende innerhalb 
eines solchen Ausdrucks einen Widerspruch zur Vorstellung von der Ewigkeit 
Gottes ergibt, empfindet nur ein in irgendeiner Weise von der Philosophie bee- 
influsstes Denken." 

Certainly, we found the predicate with a negative prefix in the writings of 
various philosophers, but equally we find philosophers or people who have 


bis in die religiöse Sprache der Gegenwart”. But this sequence is still strange, and, as we 
saw above, changed to a more “logical” order. 

183 Onthissee E. Kemmer, Die polare Ausdrucksweise in der griechischen Literatur, Würzburg 
1903, who however did not deal with the pair “beginning and end”. 

184 A. Dihle, quoted in G. Delling, véAoc, in: Kittel & Friedrich, Theologisches Wörterbuch, 
vol. VIII, p. 56 n. 45. 
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come into contact with philosophy, like Josephus, speaking of God as the one 
who “possesses beginning and end” or “is beginning and end" It is essential to 
make clear distinctions here, as we have done in the study above. 

Whenever God is said to have beginning and end (and middle), whatis meant 
is that He has power over everything in his hands. So it is clearly a description 
of God's almighty power. When, however, He is said to *have no beginning and 
end" the thought relates to God's own being, which is unlimited. 

The statement that God *is beginning and end (and middle)" should not 
be viewed with Norden, appealing to Weinreich,!85 as an “Umschreibung von 
Aion" (“Ewigkeitsformel”, Weinreich calls it). In the well-known text from the 
Magical Papyrus (see above) it is also clearly associated with dominion. From 
Philo it is very clear where he got the expression from, namely from the circle 
of Pythagoraeans. He was certainly aware of this provenance. Other data too 
provide evidence of a connection with this religio-philosophical current. That 
the Jewish-Alexandrian thinker and preacher borrows this formula, provided 
with such a strange argumentation as he offers in de Plantatione, is a signifi- 
cant datum in the history of the use of this predicate. It should be remembered 
that in Philo the formula relates to God's dominion over human life. 

It is regrettable that (to date?) the origin of the prayer in the Magical 
Papyrus cannot be determined. In any case: if one wants to date it before the 
2nd century CE one must adduce decent arguments. It is, however, possible to 
infer from this text and those in the Orphic Hymns that this predicate had a 
certain dissemination in religious circles, but how far this extended is difficult 
to deduce from the few data. That the contact with the Pythagoraeans is not 
visible means little or nothing of course, as it must be borne in mind that a 
good many years had passed since the days of Philo. 

In the environment of early Christianity this form of the predicate, at least 
as farasis known, is found perhaps only in the Gnostic Apocryphon of John (see 
above). There, despite the use in the Apocalypse of John, it had no subsequent 
take-up. In the many divine predicates used by Christian authors, it does not 
occur. From Origen (see below, pp. 232-35) it is apparent that said of Jesus it 


185 E. Norden, Die Geburt des Kindes, Darmstadt 71958, p. 50, with an appeal to Weinreich, 
"Aion in Eleusis”, pp. 180ff. The so-called “Religionsgespräch am Hofe der Sassaniden’, 
which Norden also mentions, because there in the annunciation of the birth (related to 
Jesus) there is talk of a Child “dessen Name ist ‘Anfang und Ende’, dates from the 5th or 
6th century, at any rate after 430 CE (on this work see O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der alt- 
kirchlichen Literatur, 1932, vol. V, pp. 151-152). Whether much can be done with this is an 
open question. In any case one has to beware of religio-historical alchemy, which is what 


Norden's passage rather looks like. Influence from the Revelation of John is likely. 
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is borrowed from the Revelation of John. We must, on the contrary, conclude 
that among Christians the negative wording gained precedence. With all due 
caution one can still infer something for the history of dissemination of the 
predicate, namely its confinement to the 1st-early 2nd century. 


VII 


Let us now return to our point of departure, the use of the divine predicate 
"The Beginning and the End" in Flavius Josephus and the Revelation of John, 
in the last decades of the 1st century. 

The investigation of this in itself simple formula led us along all manner 
of winding pathways, since it was necessary to examine diverse data that had 
been brought to the table unsorted and without further evaluation. It turned 
out that we needed to give attention also to texts emanating from Orphic 
and Pythagoraean circles, with all the uncertainties that accompany these 
pseudepigrapha. 

No use was made of data from Jewish sources other than the Jewish- 
Hellenistic authors Philo and Josephus, for the simple reason that there are no 
indications to be found there that the predicate "the Beginning and the End" 
is associated with God. The only text that displays a certain relationship with 
this is the statement by Rabbi Resh Laqish in Genesis Rabba 81 (52a)!86 (see 
also above), but this dates from the middle of the 3rd century CE. It gives an 
"explanation" of the name "Truth" (emet) for God, which is also explicated 
elsewhere.!8” The notable thing here is that Isa 44:6 is also given as a Bible text, 
since the same connection is found in Eusebius (see above). Must we assume 
that this agreement between both scholars has been brought about indepen- 
dently, which is certainly possible, considering their familiarity with the Bible, 
or are they relying on a common tradition? Even if the latter is the case, there 
is no evidence at all that it is older than the 3rd century. This text cannot, there- 
fore, be used in the discussion concerning the authors of interest to us here. 
The opinion of Reinach mentioned earlier (see above) seems worthwhile con- 
sidering, but it implies that the rabbi concerned came into contact with Greek 
terminology in one way or another.!88 


186 Billerbeck, Kommentar, vol. III, p. 789; see also vol. II, p. 362. 

187 Billerbeck, Kommentar, vol. II, p. 362. 

188 This is not intrinsically surprising since there are more indications that Hellenistic cul- 
ture did not completely pass rabbinic circles by; see S. Liebermann, Hellenism in Jewish 
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On the use that Josephus makes of this predicate we can be brief in this 
concluding survey, since detailed attention has already been paid to the way in 
which the formula is discussed in his writings (see above). 

Because of the connection that some scholars have made between the state- 
mentinc. Apion. Il 190 and the “old saying" in Plato, Leges IV 715E, Iinitiallytoyed 
with the idea of giving this article the title “Orphic influence on Josephus?" But 
on closer examination it emerged that there is no direct relationship between 
the two texts. The Jewish apologist clearly borrowed the predicate that God “is 
the beginning, middle and end" from elsewhere, probably from Pythagoraean 
circles. He could apply this clearly elevated, respected saying to Israel's God 
because, as his work Antiquitates Judaicae in the first place shows, he was sure 
that this God is the origin of the world through His work of Creation, that He 
guided history, in particular that of His people Israel through all its confusion 
and sin, and that He is also the ultimate goal, because "everything has piety as 
goal"? and life culminates in union with God.!9° 

Alongside this we have the passage in Ant. VIII 280. Here the predicate 
comes to the fore at a very cardinal point, namely in the choice facing the peo- 
ple between idolatry and veneration of the true God. It should be kept in mind 
that the historian Josephus does not simply retell Old Testament history as an 
old story but that for him this had contemporary significance.!?! One must, he 
preaches, choose this God, who is “beginning and end of all things" because life 
which came from Him also finds its fulfilment in Him and in a right relation- 
ship with Him, the eusebeia which embraces the whole of life.192 

It cannot be said that this predicate occupies a place of prominence in 
Josephus, but it certainly occurs in very striking contexts. He betrays the fact 
that in certain circles, those to whom his apologetic preaching was addressed, 


Palestine: Studies in the Literary Transmission, Beliefs and Manners of Palestine in the 
I Century B.c.E.-IV Century c.E., New York 1950. 

189 Josephus, c. Apion. II 181 dei navra TMa TEAog &yety THY eboeßeiav. Cf. also Philo, above, 
pp. 214-15. 

190 Cf. Josephus, Ant. Jud. I 231 éxetvov (sc. God) buxhv thv ov npoodekonevou xal map’adt@ 
xa&éEovroc (a word by Abraham to Isaac at the moment when he is about to sacrifice the 
latter); see A. Schlatter, Theologie des Judentums, pp. 259—260 and the chapter in that book 
devoted to “Die Frömmigkeit” (pp. 96-158). 

191 An example of this working method is dealt with in my article mentioned in on p. 164 
n. 29 above. 

192 Cf. Josephus, c. Apion. II 170-171, where the special, unique quality of Moses’ legislation 
is said to be that the latter embraced the whole of life and not just a part of it: &nacaı 
yàp ai npdkeis xal diarpıßai xai Aöyoı mavreg Emi THY poc Tov Gedy Hutv eboeßerav Exoucı thv 
avapopdv. obdév yap Tobrwv dveEéxatoxov O08’ dópio xov rapéAumev. 
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it was in currency as a term for the Most High. Where this can also be said of 
the God of his people, Josephus seeks to generate reverence for this God, whose 
temple is ruined, whose people is scattered and who, despite everything, is still 
“beginning and end”. It can and must be said, not of other gods, but of the God 
of Abraham and Moses. This also called the Jewish people back to this God, for 
in Him hope remains.!93 

Rather more detailed comments are called for on the use of the term in 
the book of Revelation, especially since the recently published commentary 
by H. Kraft gives no more than a few superficial comments on the verses in 
which the formula in question occurs.?*^ The material which his predeces- 
sor Ernst Lohmeyer adduced in his exposition in the Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament!” is not referred to by Kraft, possibly because he regarded his work 
as a supplement to that of his predecessor, familiarity with which could be 
taken for granted. But a critical sifting of the data provided by Lohmeyer would 
not have been superfluous, as we showed above. On Rev 21:6 Kraft has no more 
to say than a sort of reiterative description: "Gott ist Ursprung und Ziel der 
Geschiche; er gibt den Dingen ihren Anfang und ihr Ende"96 and on 22:13 that 
the "Selbstbezeichnungen Gottes" are borrowed in some cases verbatim and 
in some cases in periphrastic form from Deutero-Isaiah and that here Christ is 
referring to himself as “Schöpfer und Weltenrichter”.!97 In light of the preced- 
ing investigation, however, much more than this can be said. 

We have seen that no texts from the Old Testament or other Jewish writings 
in the immediate environment of the New Testament can be cited for the com- 
bination arche kai telos other than from Philo and Josephus, in whose work, 
however, it is evident that they are appropriating a term current among their 
non-Jewish contemporaries for their preaching of Israel's God. Besides these, 
this divine predicate is found, certainly not frequently but still very clearly, in 
pagan texts, some of which are situated both geographically and chronologi- 
cally in the proximity of the Johannine Apocalypse. 

Here it is striking that both times the term is used it follows the reference 
to God as the Alpha kai Omega. To date the origin of this combination of let- 
ters has still not been satisfactorily clarified. Scholars are generally content to 
regard it as being clarified by the following expressions, so that the same thing 


193 See the apt words directed to Jerusalem as it faces its certain fall, in Bell. Jud. V 19: Svvato 
dv YevéoOot náv duelvwv, eye note Tov NopOyaavta Beov £&A doy. 

194 H.Kraft Die Offenbarung des Johannes, Tübingen 1974. 

195 See p.167 above. 

196 H. Kraft, op. cit., p. 265. 

197 H. Kraft, op. cit., p. 279. 
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is said two or three times. This would not, in itself, be surprising for the last 
book of the Bible, with its many parallelisms. Repetition gave emphasis and 
confirmed the hieratic character. But then the question arises, where this Alpha 
and Omega comes from: is this the author's own invention, or is he borrowing 
it from somewhere? If the former is the case, then it must be being used in a 
circle that appreciated such letter symbolism. Such scholars as Reitzenstein 
and Boll were correct long ago to point to Hellenistic mysticism.!?8 Should we, 
or might we think of Pythagoraean circles at this point? If the additions indi- 
cate repetition at all, then this surely signifies a sharpening of meaning.!?? 

For the words “the first and the last" (see above) reference is generally made 
to Isa 44:6 and other texts from Deutero-Isaiah. This is entirely appropriate.?°° 
But two comments should be made on this: 


a. There, in the Septuagint, we read ¿yù mpa@tog xoi iyw Leta tadta or other 
expressions that lie even further away from the ó npôtoç xoi ó Eoxaros that we 
read in the Apocalypse. Now one may assume that the author of Revelation 
used a different Greek translation or changed it himself, in any event this is a 
linguistic improvement. It is as well to keep in mind, and in my view this gives 
this alteration a typical connotation, that £cyovoc does not simply mean the 
last chronologically but also the most outstanding one, the top figure.?°! 

b. Parallels in which a deity is said to be "the first and the last" can also be 
adduced from Greek literature. From this material, listed by Van Groningen, 
I cite only Hesiod, Theog. 34: cdc (the Muses) np@töv te xoi üotarov (sc. the 
race of the blessed gods) aiév detdetv and Theognis I 1146 'EXriàt te npwty xai 


198 F. Boll, Aus der Offenbarung Johannis, Leipzig — Berlin 1914, p. 27 with references to the 
work of Reitzenstein. 

199 Itis not exactly clear to me what G. Delling (teXog, in: Kittel & Friedrich, Theologisches 
Wörterbuch, vol. VII, p. 56) means with the words: “formal interpretiert sie die vorange- 
henden Verbindungen A und Q bzw npôtoç und Eoyarog, sachlich ist sie nicht ohne diese 
zu verstehen." Why is the latter impossible? 

200 Cf. Billerbeck, Kommentar, vol. III, p. 796. 

201 J.H.H. Schmidt (Synonymik, vol. IV, p. 527) refers to Plutarch, Vit. Philopoemenos 1.4: 
‘Popaiwv dé ctc Emaar Eorxatov adtov EMhvwv Tpogeinev, wo ob8Éva péyav petà todtov Ett 
tfj; EMdõoç Avöpıı yewanevng od8é adbtijc d&ov; cf. also Vita Bruti 44.1, where Brutus weeps 
for the deceased Cassius: nmpocayopevaus Ecxatov &vöpa Pwpaiwv Tov Kácotov wg odx etl TH 
TOAEL vw xcobtov ppoviparog &yyeveodaı duvanevov, and Vita Arati 24.2 ol pév odv Popaloı tov 
$Qvonolueva davpalovres EMyvwv Eoxartov npoonyópevov, wç yndevoc neydAou pet’ Exelvov ev 
tois "EMnoı yevouevov. These more precise and informative explanations introduced by wç 
show clearly that £oyaros did not have an exclusively chronological meaning. 
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nuuarn Bvetw.202 Besides these texts from early Greek literature I am unable at 
present to note any passages from the Hellenistic and Roman period, but no 
doubt these will come to light in due course.??? Be that as it may, I thought it 
important to signal this question, even if further research is required. In any 
event there is the possibility that a divine predicate is being used in a notable 
way, a predicate that was known in both the Old Testament world and the 
Greek world and could find resonance. 

Whether this is the case or not, however, the arché kai telos formula cer- 
tainly takes up terminology that was current in the Hellenistic world in those 
days. This is not an isolated case in the Johannine Apocalypse. On the contrary, 
in various passages it is evident that the author is au fait with the terminology 
of his Greek contemporaries.” This is particularly striking in this book, whose 
language is so permeated with expressions and imagery derived from the Old 


202 B.A. van Groningen, Theognis, p. 9. During the correction of the proofs of this article, my 
colleague Drs. P.W. van der Horst drew my attention to an interesting parallel in Cornutus 
(c. 50 CE), Theologiae Graecae Compendium 28: wv8eb_etat (sc. Hestia) de pwt ce xat 
égyáci YevéoOot TO eic tabtyv dvamdeodaı cà dm’ avtc ywopeva xod EE arbxíjc ovviotaobar, 
xo9ó xdv Buclaıg ol "ERNves ATÒ TOWNS TE ATIC Hpxovto xal elc Eoxdımv adTYY xorcénavov. 
In relation to this last note cf. Hom. Hymn 29.5 newty nupáty te/ "Eotin &pyópevoç onévóet 
HEAMdER olvov, with the comments of T.W. Allen, W.R. Holliday & E.E. Sikes, The Homeric 
Hymns, Oxford ?1936 (repr. Amsterdam 1963), pp. 428f. 

203 Given our present state of knowledge with regard to provenance, date and background, 
nothing much can be done in this connection with the text from the Mandaean Book of 
Prayers cited by Lohmeyer (see above, p. 167 n. 41). A more detailed analysis would be 
necessary for this, for example looking for an answer to the question to what extent this 
prayer is "home-grown" among the Mandaeans or inspired by Hellenistic models; see e.g. 
in the lines that precede the quotation the words: "Thou art immeasurable, infinite and 
everlasting’, which look very much like predicates current in the Greek world; see above, 
pp. 188-89. A saying in the book Nebronte in the Nag Hammadi library (The Thunder, 
Perfect Mind), in: M. Krause & P. Labib, Gnostische und Hermetische Schriften aus Codex 
II und Codex VI, Glückstadt 1971, p. 122: "Denn ich bin die Erste und die Letzte", is not a 
parallel, since from the following text, "Ich bin die Geehrte und die Verachtete. Ich bin die 
Dirne und die Ehrbare it is evident that in this opposition “the last" has the meaning “the 
least" It is, of course, possible that the author of this writing borrowed an existing formula 
that originally meant something different, and interpreted it in his own way, but there is 
no clear evidence for this and it cannot be simply assumed. 

204 See the book by Boll referred to above. In the course of my studies I have come across 
this phenomenon a number of times; in addition to my article cited on p. 202 n. 140 
above, see also: “De la règle Mýte npoodeivan yhte agedeiv dans l'histoire du Canon’, 
Vigiliae Christianae 2 (1949), pp. 1-36; “Worthy is the Lamb’, The Background of Apoc. 5”, 
in Melanges-Beda Rigaux, Bruges 1970, pp. 445-461; “MIA TNOMH, Apoc. of John XVII 
13,17”, in: Studies in John, presented to Professor Dr. J.N. Sevenster, Leiden 1970, pp. 209-220. 
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Testament and Jewish apocalyptic, especially as the data that indicate this are 
so unobtrusive and only come to light in comparisons with the “environment”. 
For a correct characterization of the writer and his Sitz im Leben, attention 
needs to be paid to this in the future. 

The predicate is used in Revelation without further explanation. From the 
other texts in which it appears it is clear that it is a circumlocution for the all- 
embracing power of God. In this regard it is perhaps important to note that in 
1:8 alongside “Alpha and Omega” we find 6 mavtoxpdtwp, an appellation regu- 
larly used for God further on in the book (4:8; 11:17; 15:3; 16:7, 14; 19:6, 15; 21:22).205 
It must be further taken into account that in Philo and Josephus this formula 
is also used to indicate that God is the departure point and goal of everything. 
This idea is also present in this case. It is not without reason, in my view, that 
this term for God and Jesus Christ is mentioned at the end of Revelation. God 
was the origin; cf. the praise of God in 4:n: “for you created all things and by 
your will they existed and were created" and Christ is "the beginning of God's 
creation" (3:14). But the turbulent history of the world, as painted in the pic- 
tures presented in Revelation, does not lead to complete chaos and destruc- 
tion, nor does it end in a new kingdom of human construction, but in the New 
Jerusalem that comes to the earth, with God and Jesus Christ at its centre. The 
Apocalypticist adopts a term from the religious vocabulary of his day and says 
to his readers: what is stated concerning a variety of gods applies to the fullest 
extent to this God! 

It is indeed striking that the formula is not used here as a human statement 
about God, or addressed to God, but occurs as a self-revelation of God. In this 
regard the Revelation of John is unique among the other comparable texts that 
have been brought forward for discussion. It is not humans that declare this, 
confessing it as the sum of their considerations or hope, but with these words 
God and Christ themselves express their relation to the world and proclaim 
themselves as the ultimate goal. In this connection it is perhaps not insignifi- 
cant either that this statement is followed in both cases by a blessing and a 
curse: 21:7; 22:14 (blessing) and 21:8; 22:15 (curse). These are of course prom- 
ises and warnings for those who hear “the words of the prophecy of this book" 
(2238; cf. also 1:3). This points to what the “end” is for those who follow God's 
way or depart from it. But is it coincidental that these promises and curse 
follow this divine predicate? Is it simply the application of the well-known 
scheme of blessing and curse that occurs so commonly in the Bible? In my 


The remarkable thing here was that the Hellenistic background was not being deliber- 
ately looked for, but simply presented itself. 
205 W. Michaelis, navtoxp&twp, in: Kittel, Theologisches Wörterbuch, vol. III, pp. 913-914. 
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view the connection is even closer. I would want to remind my readers of the 
text from Plato discussed in detail above, Leges IV 715E ff. For there the philoso- 
pher cites that “old saying" that Dike accompanies the God who controls begin- 
ning, end and middle, and he gives an explanation and elaboration of it which 
is directly related to human conduct of life. To what extent this connection was 
still made in the time before the Apocalypse is beyond our ability to discern, 
given our present state of knowledge; but in view of the familiarity enjoyed 
by this text in the ancient world, it is not impossible. We may also imagine 
that the figure of Dike in God's retinue who “has beginning, end and middle of 
everything" drew much attention (see above). The writer of Revelation would 
then not only have borrowed the divine predicate but would also have been 
able to appeal to notions associated with it. 


In the polar combination “the beginning and the end of all things" the indi- 
vidual in Antiquity is concerned with the ultimate questions of human life and 
the world, of existence and history. When this formula is linked with the name 
of a god, people are confessing the omnipotence of God and thus human secu- 
rity and responsibility. Here with a formula from a different source the same 
thing is being said as Paul expressed with many contemporaries in the words: 
"from Him and through Him and to Him are all things" (Rom 1::36).206 The 
usage in Josephus and the Apocalypse forms a valuable, well-fixed point in the 
history of this confession that God “is beginning and end of all things”. 

This point is all the more remarkable because, as far as we are able to deter- 
mine, this predicate was not taken up in Christian theology later. Where it is 
mentioned it is as a quotation from the Apocalypse, but not on its own. 

Josephus and John show, however, that at the end of the 1st century this 
formula was current in the circles they were addressing. These environments 
were extremely varied; the fact that both the Jewish apologist and the Christian 
apocalypticist were nonetheless able to make use of this predicate reveals how 
widespread it was. They could appeal to it and so say in a manner understand- 
able by their contemporaries who the God of Abraham and Moses was, and 
who the Father of Jesus Christ was. In their lives, subject to so many uncertain- 
ties and vicissitudes, in the words that God “is the beginning and the end of all 
things" they expressed their trust in the God who does not forsake the work of 
His hands (cf. Ps 138:8). 


206 Cf. the notes of Norden, Lietzmann and Michaelis mentioned on p. 210 n. 160 above. 
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Following on to the discussion on pp. 171-73 we list here a few passages where 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen note the combination of "Beginning and 
End" as a divine predicate, generally in clear association with the texts of the 
Revelation of John. 


a. Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus I 6.36.1: In a passage in which the author 
is speaking of the symbol of the "milk" with which believers are fed, he quotes 
Paul's words in 1 Cor 3:1-2; this feeding is the beginning of faith in Christ: but 
then a difficulty arises, why in God's promise for his people (e.g. Exod 3:8, 17) 
there is talk of “the land of milk and honey"??? Milk is then the spiritual food. 
Clement therefore says: oütw yoðv teAcia vpoqr TO ydo oti TO TEAELOV Kal elc 
xéAoc. Naturally the Lord promises milk to the righteous tva 87) capac ó Aóyoc 
duo Sen, dA pot xal à, dex) xoi téàoç. Here, then, the predicate from the 
Revelation of John is clearly used and borrowed from there. By combining 
Paul's words about milk as food for infants with the Old Testament promise of 
the land of the future, where milk will flow, Clement is able to see Christ, the 
Logos, who gives the spiritual drink = milk, as the beginning and end of the life 
of the Christian. 

b. Clement of Alexandria, Paedagogus II 8.75.2: in the context of a discus- 
sion of the crown??? Clement also speaks of the crown of thorns with which 
Jesus was crowned during His mocking by the Roman soldiers (Matt 27:29 
parr.). Clement relates this episode to the epiphany of the burning bush??? in 
Exod 3, of which he gives a mystical explanation: at His end He was crowned 
with thorns in a mystical way "departing from here to the place whence He 
came down, dvaxeparatobpevos Thv ay THs xaðóðov Ts MaAatds, so that He, 
who first appeared through the bramble bush, the Logos, and later was taken 


207 On this see N.A. Dahl, “La terre où coulent le lait et le miel selon Barnabé 6,8-19,” in: Aux 
sources de la tradition chrétienne, Mélanges M. Goguel, Paris 1950, pp. 62—70. 

208 On this topic see K. Baus, Der Kranz in Antike und Christentum, Bonn 1940, with the refer- 
ences given in the Index, p. 234, s.v. Klemens von Alex. 

209 Baros = thorn bush; see W. Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch zu den Schriften des 
Neuen Testaments und der übrigen urchristlichen Literatur, Berlin 51958, col. 273. For 
Clement it is essential that this was a thorn bush. In the edition by O. Stáhlin & U. Treu, 
Clemens Alexandrinus, vol. I, Protrepticus und Paedagogus, Berlin ?1972, p. 203, note ad 1.17 
and by H.I. Marrou in: C. Mondésert & H.I. Marrou, Clément dAlexandrie, Le Pedagogue, 
Livre II, Paris 1965, p. 149 n. 10, reference is made to the remark by Philo, De Vita Mosis 165, 
who states this explicitly: Bácoc v, dxavOadées xt guröv. 
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up to heaven through the crown of thorns, might show the whole to be the 
work of one power, being one from the One Being, the Father, dey) xoi t£Xoc 
aidvos.” 

Here, then, the Old Testament history is not a “type” of Christ's suffering, but 
the revelation in the thorns of the bramble bush and the crowning with thorns 
belong together as “beginning and end” of the revelation of the one Logos on 
earth. One could say that, according to Clement, realized here in the history 
of the Logos Jesus is what is said in a well-known apocryphal quotation: “See, 
I make the last the first" (Barnabas 633),?!? even though that saying has an 
eschatological meaning. But the “beginning and end” of this revelation points 
to the fact that the One Logos of the Only God (the core confession of both Jew 
and Christian; cf. Deut 6:4; Mark 12:29, 32; Rom 3:30; Eph 4:6) is the "beginning 
and end of the world". 

c. Clement of Alexandria, Strom. IV 25.156.2—157.1: the Son is one and all; 
xÜüxAoc yàp ó aùtòç nav THY Õuvåuewyv Eis Ev ciAoULEVWV xal EvovLevwv. The 
Logos is called “Alpha and Omega" because o9 uövou Tò TEAog dy) ylveraı xoi 
TEAEUTÄ RAW Eni THY divooOev dpyyv, obdanod dıdoracıvAaßwv. There is thus a clear 
connection here with Rev 22:13, the mysterious reference to “Alpha and Omega" 
being explained by “beginning and end”, which link together as in a circle. For 
this image cf. the quotations on pp. 198-99. He thus encompasses the Universe. 
This is why Clement makes out of this the application for Christians, that belief 
in and through Him means becoming a “unity” (uovadıxöv), but unbelief means 
division and separation. This recalls the Pythagoraean views as they are found 
in Philo (see above, pp. 212-15) and which were known to Clement?! 

d. Clement of Alexandria, Strom. VII 10.55.5-6, where there is talk of the 
different steps that lead to perfection, of the relationship between faith, wis- 
dom and knowledge. Clement then says that not doubt about God but belief 
is the foundation of Knowledge, continuing: &upw de ó Xpıorög 6 te epés ý 
te énoucoBoyx,, Öt oÔ xai h py) xal tà £A. xod xà pèv dxpa où dlödoxeran. Y) TE 
apy xoti TO xéAoc, niotiç Aéyw Kal H &yánn, ý yv@atc de Ex Mapaddcews, “which 


210 On this text see the commentary of H. Windisch, Der Barnabasbrief, Tübingen 1920, p. 337. 

211 My understanding of this differs from the interpretation of S.R.C. Lilla, Clement of 
Alexandria: A Study in Christian Platonism and Gnosticism, Oxford 1971, p. 206, who sees in 
the Hen the centre of the circle. Space limitations prevent me from following up this prob- 
lem further, because this would require a much more detailed treatment of the Monad, 
the Logos doctrine and the relationship to the Pythagoraean views of Clement. In the 
context of this article we must content ourselves with the references mentioned in the 
text which illuminate the relationship to understandings of "beginning and end". 
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is conveyed through the grace of God to those who show themselves worthy 
of the teaching as a deposit is placed, from which (teaching) the worth of love 
beams forth from light to light" As indicated in the edition by Stáhlin, Früchtel 
and Treu,?? Clement is playing here on Paul's imagery in Eph 2:20, but also 
on the words of Ignatius Eph. 14.2, discussed above:?? apyy èv niotıs, TEAOS SE 
&yanrý. So through Christ is thus the foundation = faith and what is built upon 
it; He also gives the extremes, namely faith and love, but when Clement says 
that these are not "learned" like Knowledge, he means by this that they do not 
come by means of intellectual teaching, in the way that Knowledge is gained 
through the tradition of the church, though one must show oneself *worthy" 
of them.” So this is not a matter of a predicate for God or Christ, though 
there is no mistaking a certain parallelism between "foundation-building" and 
"beginning-end". But this lies more in the personal sphere of the life of the 
Christian with Christ. deyy xoi téàoç are clearly meant here as the “point of 
departure" and “culmination” of a line of development; hence they are also 
called "extremes"; between them lies the "transmission of Knowledge" as 
human communication. 

e. Finally we should mention Clement of Alexandria, Strom. VI 16.141.7, 
where all that is said is that the Lord is also called Alpha and Omega, ay, xoi 
teAog, i.e. the appellation from the Apocalypse, which is explained by Clement 
with the words from the Gospel of John 1:3: "All things came into being through 
Him, and without Him not one thing came into being." So here the words seem 
to bean appellation borrowed from the Bible which was evidently not in circu- 
lation as an independent divine predicate. The explanation with the text from 
the Gospel thus points to an understanding of “beginning and end” as a refer- 
ence to the one who called the universe in its totality fully into being. 


The treatment of our subject by Origen, a great scholar of the Bible and 
philosophy in his day, is particularly interesting. In the first book of his 


212 0O. Stählin, L. Früchtel & U. Treu, Clemens Alexandrinus, vol. III, Berlin ?1970, p. 41 n. and 
p. 232. 

213 J.B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, Part II, S. Ignatius, S. Polycarp, London 71889, vol. I, did 
not include this passage among the "coincidences which suggest that this father [Clement 
of Alexandria] was acquainted with the Ignatian letters"; nor did A. Harnack, Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur, Part I, Die Überlieferung und der Bestand der altchristlichen 
Literatur bei Eusebius, Leipzig 1893, p. 79; but Lightfoot, op. cit., vol. II, p. 67 did refer in his 
note on Ignatius Eph. 14.2 to this text from Clement, as did W. Bauer, Ignatiusbriefe, p. 213. 

214 On this notion of “worthiness”, which played a prominent part in religious affairs 
of the time, see my article, “Worthy is the Lamb: The Background of Apoc. 5,” in: 
Mélanges-B. Rigaux, Bruges 1970, pp. 451ff. 
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commentary on the Gospel of John he discusses in considerable detail the vari- 
ous names given to Jesus in the New Testament (chs. 22-39). In the course of 
this, in Comment. in Joh. 131he deals with the names of Jesus in Rev 22:13. Three 
features of this discussion are immediately evident. First, the fact that the ref- 
erence to “Alpha and Omega” etc. is associated only with Jesus, so interpreted 
Christologically, while Origen never mentions that earlier the same words are 
associated with God Himself (see above). The reasons for this omission are 
obscure. Secondly, the reader is struck by the fact that right at the beginning of 
this piece the old doctor of the church raises the question ofthe specific mean- 
ing of each of the three terms.?!5 He does not assume, as is customary today 
(see above, p. ?) that they are all really expressions of the same thing. Now it 
is of course possible that Origen was wrong to do this, but in any case, despite 
his sophistication?!6 he did not immediately see an agreement. Perhaps he was 
keen to see many different deep meanings in the text; but be that as it may, he 
began by making distinctions. Thirdly, it is striking that the name "Beginning 
and End" has come to him from, and is known to him only from, the Revelation 
of John. He does not cite a word from the religious or philosophical literature 
of the Greeks at this point. 

Origen first gives a detailed discussion of the term “the First and the Last”, 
saying that this does not mean that Jesus does not embrace what lies between 
them, but that the extremes are mentioned to show that He became everything. 
This "everything" means here all beings in heaven, on earth and in the under- 
world, as is set out using such texts as Exod 3:2, 6 and Ps 88:4, 5 ($8219-220). 
Origen's comments on the term “Alpha and Omega" are much briefer ($221). 
There are divine letters which the saints read on the “heavenly tablets"?!? the 
elements through which heavenly things are read; the notions are divided in 
small pieces, in the letters Alpha and so on to Omega, “the son of God”. I must 
confess that the meaning of the last words, which are evidently related by the 
grammatical construction (a genitive) to the Omega, escapes me. 


215 Origen, Comment. in Joh. 1 31, $209: "Further, we have to ask in what sense He is called in 
the Apocalypse the First and the Last, and how, in His character as the First, He is not the 
same as the Alpha and the beginning, while in His character as the Last He is not the same 
as the Omega and the end." 

216 Cf. the famous witness of Porphyry concerning Origen, ap. Eusebius, H.E. VI 19.7: 
"educated as a Greek in Greek literature". 

217 For this view of Origen see L. Koep, Das himmlische Buch in Antike und Christentum, Bonn 
1952, pp. 42-44. The “heavenly tablets" are known from Jewish apocalyptic literature; see 
e.g. 1 Enoch 93.2, where Enoch says, “... what I have learned from the heavenly tablets"; 
Test. Levi 5.4, “And in that day I destroyed the sons of Hamor, as is written on the heavenly 
tablets"; cf. further the material in L. Koep, op. cit., pp. 25-27. 
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But then in $$222-225 comes a clarification of the words “Beginning and 
End”. Origen gives two explanations. He notes that Jesus is not "Beginning and 
End" in all aspects of His activity in the same way. He points to the difference 
between the text of Proverbs 8:22, so important in Christological discussions, 
“God created me (wisdom) as the beginning (arche) of His ways" and John 1:1, 
"In the beginning was the Logos"; Christ as wisdom is thus the Beginning, but 
as Logos He is "in the beginning" i.e. after it; and so it continues to the end. 
Origen then gives the example: Beginning inasmuch as wisdom; second inas- 
much as invisible; third inasmuch as life. So anyone qualified to discern the 
sense of Scripture might find many members of the series "and the end"; but 
Origen does not believe that they will all be found. This concluding comment 
to the first explanation betrays a certain resignation. He began with Arche as 
a Christological reference, but evidently could not see exactly how he could 
resolve this further and reach the "end" 218 

Hence he quickly moves on to the second explanation, which he introduces 
with the words: ^I think that 'the beginning and the end' is a more usual phrase 
we apply to a thing that is a completed unity; the beginning of a house is its 
foundation and the end the parapet (on the roof).”2!9 With reference to Paul's 
words in Eph 2:20 he says that Christ is the cornerstone for the whole united 
body of the saved.?2° “For Christ the only-begotten Son is ‘all’ and ‘in all’ (1 Cor 
15:28), He is as the beginning in the man He assumed, He is present as the end 
in the last of the saints, and He is also in those between, or else He is present as 
the beginning in Adam, as the end in His life on earth, according to the saying: 
"The last Adam was made a quickening spirit" (1 Cor 15:45). 


218 He uses a very curious turn of phrase in this passage, $224: el tig bxovóc Baoavilwv tov 
vodv TAY pop Gv 6p&v, TAXA ebphaeı TOMA TÅG ése xol Td véAoc. oùx oigo Tp StL mávco. 
What is the exact meaning of Bacovitv here? It can of course be "investigate scientifi- 
cally’, but it also often has the meaning "question by applying torture" (see Liddell, Scott 
& Jones, Greek Lexicon, p. 308). Is there a connotation of "squeezing out the meaning"? 
There is a stronger suggestion of this when we note how Origen introduces the second 
explanation in the sentence that follows: capéatepov ò’ y) apy xat tò véAoc doxel xatà THY 
cuyndeiav...Aeyeodaı xTÀ. 

219 The same image with another application is used by Clement of Alexandria; see above, 
p. 232. 

220 Cf. Paul, Eph 219-21: “citizens with the saints and also members of the household of God, 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, with Christ Jesus himself as the 
cornerstone. In Him the whole structure is joined together and grows into a holy tem- 
ple in the Lord.” See J. Jeremias, &xpoywvıclog, in: Kittel, Theologisches Wörterbuch, vol. I, 
pp- 792—793. 
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Origen then rounds off his discussion of the names in Rev 22:13 by saying 
that by relating one expression to different forms of reasonable beings (etòn 
av Aoyuxàv) and the other to various aspects of the work of the Son of God, 
one has a difference between the two terms as also with the phrase "Alpha and 
Omega”. 

For our study it is important that the combination “beginning and end” in 
Origen suggests the idea of totality, so that in his exegesis he can suddenly 
jump to the saying "all in all” from 1 Cor 15:28 (where by the way it refers to God, 
not Christ!). 

We can see that this explanation is kept strictly Christological and given 
in the context of other texts on the person and work of Christ. It should be 
stressed again how Origen keeps the terms entirely within the biblical frame- 
work. He is dependent on the Apocalypse and does not offer any new per- 
spectives that would illuminate the subject of this article, except perhaps the 
negative point that apparently in the circles in which he moved and which he 
knew from writings, the expression “Beginning and End" was not current as an 
independent divine predicate, as it is in Josephus and the Apocalypse. 


Patristica 


Studies on the So-Called First Epistle of Clement. 
The Literary Genre 


Introduction 


More than forty years ago, in July, 1929, in the serene peace, suitable to uni- 
versity activity, a simple ceremony took place in Berlin: a professor concluded 
his seminar in church history, after an address by the senior student. For us, 
who after four decades (how much has happened!) look back at this event, it 
acquires special dramatic and symbolic significance because of the persons 
of the two principal figures. The senior student was Dietrich Bonhoeffer and 
the name of the professor was Adolf von Harnack. The first had before him 
a future of resistance against the Nazis; he would die as a martyr on the oth 
of April, 1945, in Flossenburg prison, but eventually exercised a profound and 
far-reaching influence on the theological development of the world of the 50's 
and 60's through his book with the title Widerstand und Ergebung |“Resistance 
and Surrender"].! Von Harnack, the magisterial church historian, the univer- 
sal scholar, who was the head of the "Preussische Statsbibliothek" [Prussian 
Library] and who designed and led the “Wilhelms Gesellschaft zur Förderung 
der Wissenschaften" [Wilhelm's Society for the Advancement of the Sciences], 
brought his work to a close: one of the most brilliant figures among the many 
great scholars with which Germany between 1870 and 1930 was so rich.? For a 
full 54 years, von Harnack had led his seminar, and in the process had formed a 
great multitude of excellent church historians. In 1929, he placed an exclama- 
tion mark after his life-long activities:? he did this in a manner that was charac- 
teristic of him, that is, by a farewell address in the form of a book with the title 
"Einführungin die alte Kirchengeschichte. Das Schreiben der rómischen Kirche 
an die Korinthische aus der Zeit Domitians (I. Clemensbrief)" [Introduction to 


1 E.Bethge, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, Theologe, Christ, Zeitgenosse (München, 1967). 

2 A. (von) Harnack (May 7, 1851-June 10, 1930); see on him: W. Schneemelcher, “Harnack, 
Adolf,” in: Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart? (Tübingen, 1959) Vol. III, col. 77-79, and 
above all the biography of Agnes von Zahn-Harnack, Adolf von Harnack? (Berlin, 1951). 

3 Onthe conclusion of Harnack's "Seminar" see the comments of A. von Zahn-Harnack, Adolf 
von Harnack? 436. On the relation of Bonhoeffer to von Harnack, see E. Bethge, Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, 95ff., 175f. 
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Early Church History. The Writing of the Roman Church to the Corinthian Church 
from the Time of Domitian (The First Epistle of Clement) |.* 

This writing of 128 pages is neither in size nor in content anything espe- 
cially striking in the extensive corpus of works of the master. Nevertheless, one 
can without fear of contradiction name this work his “intellectual testament”. 
And the evidence for this is not so much that von Harnack occupied himself 
with the so-called First Epistle of Clement from the beginning of his schol- 
arly activity to the end,° nor is it that—looking towards the future—he enu- 
merated in his last book a long series of topics from this epistle which had 
not received sufficient attention,® but above all because this writing clearly 
brought to expression what was essential for Harnack in the whole of his 
studies. Church history stood at the center of his wide-ranging activity, and for 
von Harnack that meant the history of Christianity in the period of its origin 
in the ancient world. It was his firm conviction that, when one had a good 
understanding of this period, subsequent church history was an open book." 


4 A.von Harnack, Einführung in die alte Kirchengeschichte. Das Schreiben der rómischen Kirche 
aus der Zeit Domitians (I. Clemensbrief) (Leipzig, 1929). See the foreword, p. 3, where he says, 
among other things, that the seminar "had stood at the center of my academic work"; on this 
point, compare his: "Ansprachen in der Festsitzung des Kirchenhistorischen Seminars zum 
Feier des sechzigsten Geburtstages (1911), in Aus der Werkstatt des Vollendeten (Giessen, 1930) 
7-15. 

5 In 1876, he published with O. von Gebhardt a critical edition with commentary in Patrum 
Apostolicorum Opera, Vol. I (Lipsiae, 1876). In 1909, he dealt with this epistle again in “Der erste 
Klemensbrief, eine Studie zur Bestimmung des Charakters des ältesten Heidenchristentums,” 
Sitzungsberichte der königlichen preussichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil-hist. Klasse 
(Berlin, 1909) 38-63. E. Bethge, Bonhoeffer, 96, passes on the "complaint" of Bonhoeffer to one 
of his fellow-students: "Über die Clemensbriefe kommt Harnack nicht hinaus! Wenn er doch 
auch einmal über die Reformation ein Seminar halten wollte” (“Harnack can't seem to get 
beyond the epistles of Clement! If he would only once offer a seminar on the Reformation”). 

6 A. von Harnack, Einführung, 99-102. On p. 5, one reads: “Weder die Römische Kirche... noch 
die evangelischen Kirchen noch die historisch-theologische Wissenschaft würdigen in 
Untersuchung und Unterricht das Schreiben so, wie es sich gebührt.’ (“Neither the Roman 
Catholic Church...nor the Protestant churches, nor historical-theological scholarship give 
this writing its proper due in research and teaching"). 

7 Cf A. von Harnack, "Über den sogenannten 'Consensus quinque-saecularis (1925) in 
Aus der Werkstatt, 81: "Gerade aber die genaue Kenntnis der Kirchengeschichte der fünf 
ersten Jahrhunderte ist hier so wichtig; denn wer den Geist des Katholizismus begriffen 
hat in seiner Christlichkeit einerseits und in seiner Abhängigkeit von der griechisch- 
rómischen Kultur andererseits, der hat damit auch die Notwendigkeit der Reformation und 
das Werden und der Wert der Konfessionenen überhaupt begriffen" (“But precisely an exact 
knowledge of church history in the first five centuries is so important here; for whoever has 
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The access to this period par excellence was provided, in von Harnack's view, 
by the above-named epistle, an opinion which von Harnack justified in the 
following terms: 


im I. Clemensbrief stellt sich die älteste Kirche aus den Heiden nach 
Geist und Wesen selbst dar, und man kann durch eine unschwere Analyse 
sowohl ihre Elemente feststellen als auch ihre weitere Entwickelung zur 
katholischen Kirche voraussehen. (In the First Epistle of Clement the 
earliest church composed of Gentiles presents itself in terms of its spirit 
and essence, and without a difficult analysis one can not only identify 
its basic elements, but also forsee its subsequent development into the 
Catholic church.) 


Accordingly, von Harnack's book begins with the words: 


da es keine zweite Urkunde gibt, die mit ihm in Hinsicht der geschichtli- 
chen Bedeutung zu rivalisieren vermag (since there is no other document 
which is able to rival it [I Clement] in respect to historical significance).® 


These words, the conclusion of a long and fruitful life of study devoted to 
the history of the ancient church, put the great significance of this epistle in 
a clear light.? And though a number of new developments have taken place 
in this area over the past 40 years, and though one can now speak somewhat 
more exactly on certain matters than von Harnack did, no one would wish to 
dispute the fact that this writing, I Clement, is of extraordinary importance.!? 
The name *First Epistle of Clement" designates a very substantial letter— 
in the current arrangement it is divided into 65 chapters— sent by the Christian 


comprehended the spirit of Catholicism, in its essential Christianity on the one hand, and 
in its dependence on Greco-Roman culture on the other hand, has thereby also under- 
stood the necessity of the Reformation and the origin and value of the confessions"). 
A. von Harnack, Einführung, 5-6. 
I should also wish to call to mind that in 1969 it was exactly a century ago that the great 
English scholar of the New Testament and Patristics, J.B. Lightfoot (1828-1889) published 
the first edition of his commentary on 1 Clement, the beginning of what in the 2nd edition 
grew into his monumental and enduring classic, The Apostolic Fathers (London, 1889- 
1890), 5 vols. 

10 An overview of research after 1929 is provided by K. Beyschlag, Clemens Romanus und der 
Frühkatholizismus (Tübingen, 1966) 1-47. 
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community of Rome in 96 A.D.!! to the community at Corinth. This is, there- 
fore, the earliest Christian writing which was not taken up into the canon of 
the New Testament, although it was highly regarded in the early church,!? and 
was itself in a few instances reckoned among the books of the New Testament.!? 
Contemporary with later books of the New Testament, such as the "Apocalypse 
of John,” it originated in a period from which precious few sources have been 
preserved. Its value is enhanced by the fact that it derived from the Christian 
community of Rome, where once the apostles Peter and Paul had worked and, 
a generation earlier, had died;!* its dogmatic and ethical views give us insight 
into the understanding of Christian faith that was current in this increasingly 
influential community in the course of the following centuries. Above all, this 
writing is of great importance in respect to the question of which traditions 
are preserved here, whether there is a profound change in comparison with 
Paul.5 And since this letter, as still remains to be seen, is concerned with a 
conflict in regard to church order, it is of inestimable value for insight into 
the development of ecclesiastical organization in early Christianity, a matter 
of such great “consequence,” but in its origins still so full of riddles. Both for the 


11 No date is mentioned in the writing itself, but it is generally assumed that the words of 
apology in the prologue (1:1, dı& cà aipvidtoug xoti emadAyrouc yevopévaç hpv cunqopas xat 
repıntwoeis) make reference to the persecution under the emperor Domitian. The author 
looks back on the time of the apostles (44:3; 47:1ff.), yet he also speaks of Peter and Paul as 
belonging to his own generation (5:). In the present state of research, there is unanimity 
regarding this date. 

12 See the overview in R.M. Grant and H.H. Graham, The Apostolic Fathers, Vol. 2: First and 
Second Clement (New York, 1965) 5-8. The testimonia are fully assembled and printed in 
J.B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers,? Vol. II, 149-200. 

13 This is the case in the so-called Codex Alexandrinus (A). In one Syriac manuscript the 
text is divided into pericopae so as to be read on particular Sundays. As appears from the 
testimony of Dionysius bishop of Corinth (in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. TV.23.9-10) ca. 170 A.D., 
the epistle was regularly read in the worship service of the community and Dionysius 
terms this “an ancient custom”. 

14 There is at present practically no doubt about the martyrdom of Paul and Peter at Rome; 
for our purposes, it is unnecessary to deal with this matter. 

15 Thus Ernst Kásemann writes in his recently published book Paulinische Perspektive 
(Tübingen, 1969) 165: “Paul does not yet use the Old Testament like I Clement as a book of 
illustrations and examples. For he was not interested in the formation of church morals 
and divine paideia as education in Christian character" (“Paulus hat das Alte Testament 
noch nicht wie der I. Clem. Als Bilderbuch und Beispielsammlung benutzt. Denn er 
war nicht an der Bildung einer kirchlichen Moral und an der góttlichen Paideia als eine 
Erziehung zum christlichen Charakter interessiert.") I offer this citation merely as an illus- 
tration of the distance which one sometimes sees between Paul and I Clement; it is not 
possible in this context to enter into the question of this aspect of I Clement in any detail. 
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first phase of the “hellenization of Christianity," as well as for the emergence of 
what is sometimes called Early Catholicism, this letter is a crowning witness. 
In the attempt to answer the multitude of questions with which the appear- 
ance of early Christianity in the ancient world confronts us, one always turns 
with justification to this document. The evaluation of its evidence has power- 
ful repercussions for the picture that one forms of the course of development. 
Therefore, it is important for the New Testament scholar and the church histo- 
rian to make an accurate evaluation. 

It has already been observed, with reference to the prescript, that it is the 
ekklesia of Rome which writes, a collective, that always uses the first person 
plural in referring to itself. The name of the writer—for the unity of style that 
characterizes the letter as a whole obliges one to think of a single author—is 
not mentioned. On the basis of a statement in a letter of Dionysius bishop 
of Corinth (ca. 170 A.D.), which speaks of “the letter that was formerly sent to 
us through Clement" (by which, one generally assumes, this letter is meant), 
it has become customary, as in some of the later manuscripts, to see in this 
Clement the author, and for the sake of brevity to speak of "Clement"! As 
there is no real objection against this, we will for convenience sake adopt the 
accustomed usage. But one should bear in mind that Clement's function can 
hardly have been more than that of a secretary, and one must guard against a 
powerful tendency which on more than one occasion in the past has drawn 
unwarranted inferences from the mention of a personal name (the writer is 
thereby promoted from secretary to pope!).'® 

With respect to the question of what situation existed in the community 
of Rome such that a detailed writing of this kind should be sent to fellow- 
Christians in Corinth, the answer is plain, since the letter speaks about it in 
various places:!? 


16 Dionysius of Corinth, in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. IV.23.10. With this one usually combines 
the observation of Hermas, Vis. IL4.3: neuer odv KAyung elc ta ëw móAetc, éxelvo yàp 
ENITETPANTAL. 

17 In some manuscripts and in most editions of the so-called Apostolic Fathers this letter 
is connected with another writing, a sermon, which was probably produced much later, 
under the name of "Second Clement" It is for this reason that one speaks of our writing as 
“First Clement”. Cf. B. Altaner and A. Stuiber, Patrologie" (Freiburg i. Br., 1966) 47, 88. 

18 | Whenever the “authority” of this letter, that is to say, its oversight of Corinth is men- 
tioned, or whenever Clement is spoken of as “bishop of Rome" as a consequence of early 
bishops-lists (his place in the succession varies), this suggestion is at work, perhaps often 
unnoticed. 

19 The text of I Clement is cited according to the most recent edition of J.A. Fischer, Die 
apostolischen Váter? (Darmstadt, 1959). 
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44:6: 


47:6: 


PATRISTICA 


Owing to the sudden and repeated misfortunes and calamities 
which have befallen us, we consider that our attention has been 
somewhat delayed in turning to the questions disputed among you, 
beloved, and especially the abominable unholy sedition, alien and 
foreign to the elect of God, which a few rash and self-willed persons 
have made blaze up to such a frenzy that your name, venerable and 
famous, and worthy as it is of all man's love, has been much slan- 
dered. (Aià tàç aigvidioug xai ETAANAoug yevopévaç uty ouupopàç 
xai nepintwoEç Bpddtov voulCouev Eniotpophv nenomordan nepi TÜV 
¿niČnTovpévwv Tap’ dulv mpaypatwv, dyanınrol TÀ te AMotpiaç xai 
Eevng xoig éxAextots tod Oeod papas xai dvoclov ardoewg, Hv oAtya 
Tpócumo nponet) xol avOddy dmdpyovta sig Tocoütov dmovolac 
¿kéxavoav, dote TÒ cspuvóv xal nepıßöntov xal m&ow dvOpomotc 
dElayanınrov dvona piv peyorws BAnopnundivaı.) 


For we see that in spite of their good service you have removed 
some from the ministry which they fulfilled blamelessly. (öp&yev 
yap ot £viouc ÜHEIS METH YAY ETE LAAG TOALTEVOMEVOUS EX tfc ÅMÉUTTWÇ 
avtots TETIUMMEVS Acıtoupylac.) 


To hear that on account of one or two persons the steadfast and 
ancient church of the Corinthians is being disloyal to the presby- 
ters. (cocouécOou tHv BeBatotatyy xai apxalov Kopivdiwv exxAnatov dr’ 
Ev N 800 npóowna otaciaCewv mpóc Tobs TPETRUTEPOUC. ) 


63: 2-4: 


65:1: 


For you will give us joy and gladness, if you are obedient to the 
things which have been written through the Holy Spirit, and root 
out the wicked passion of your jealousy...and quickly attain to 
peace. (Xapav yap xai eyarrtacw nuiv rapetete dv bry x00 yevouevot 
toig DM’ NAV yeypanevors Stk Tod dyiov mMvetuatog exxopyte THY 
adenırov TOÔ MhAous budv dpyyv... elc TÒ Ev teyet Duds cipnvedoa.) 


Rome hopes that the three emissaries whom they sent to Corinth 
will be speedily sent back in order that they may report the sooner 
the peace and concord which we pray for and desire. (6mw¢ Härttov 
THY EvxTatav xal &rcucoOYy mv. cionvyv xai òpóvoiav &nayyéMwow.) 


It is thus clear that there have been troubles in Corinth, because a few pres- 
byters have been removed from their “office,” in Rome's view, unjustly. This 
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conflict between Christians has given rise to a public report, and they have put 
themselves in danger.?° The church at Rome now seeks through this writing, 
which is transmitted by three apparently prominent members of the commu- 
nity, to restore the peace, which means that the presbyters must be restored to 
their office and that the mischief-makers must desist from their actions. 

In how far this mission was a success is unknown to us. We only know that 
more than a half-century later, the letter was still being regularly read in the 
church at Corinth, and that it was even then an old custom.?! One may well 
imagine that the substance of the letter was genuinely appreciated; and that 
perhaps frequent reading was not a superfluous luxury. 

These are all well known facts, “plain facts,’ about which there is no dif- 
ference of opinion. But now there arise on all sides questions as to the back- 
ground of the problems in Corinth and the reaction to it in Rome, a number 
of questions which, apart from partial explanations here and there, find an 
answer only in the form of this lengthy epistle, in the framework of the writing 
as a whole, and the description it gives of the state of affairs. These questions 
are of such importance because we are dependent upon this document alone 
to provide a basis of knowledge of past events, and no reports of the other 
party stand at our disposal. 

There are, in my view, three fundamental issues to consider: 1) the compo- 
sition of the letter; 2) the evaluation of the state of affairs in Corinth; 3) the 
nature of the intervention of Rome. Each of these points must be elucidated 
somewhat. 

1) The question can be formulated as follows: Why does this letter deal so 
prolixly with a number of subjects which at first sight have nothing to do with 
the actual matter of concern? Knopf, who in 1899 devoted an extensive inves- 
tigation to the composition,?? summarizes his conclusions in the introduction 
to his excellent commentary of 1920 with these words: 


But beyond the immediate occasion of the writing, the Romans provide, 
in the most comprehensive terms, a number of admonitions on the prin- 
ciples of Christian life and conduct, despite the fact that it is impossible 
to see precisely in what connection these admonitions stand with the 
actual purpose of the letter. (Doch geben die Rómer über die unmittel- 
bare Veranlassung des Schreibens hinaus in umfangreicher Wortfülle 


20 Cf. 47:7 xol ac Y) dor) od póvov elc Huds ExwWENTEV, AMA xar elc TOUS Erepoxkuveis Ündpxovtag 
dp’ vuv. 

21 See above, n. 16. 

22 R. Knopf, Der Erste Clemensbrief (Leipzig, 1899) 156—194. 
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noch eine Anzahl von Ermahnungen über die Hauptstücke christlichen 
Wandels und Lebens, ohne dass man genauer sehen kónnte, in welchem 
Zusammenhang diese Mahnungen mit dem eigentlichen Zweck des 
Briefes stehen.)?3 


In this regard he refers to the first part of the letter, chapters 4-38, and the 


summary in 62:1-2, which I cite here in its entirety because of its importance: 


We have written enough to you, men and brethren, concerning what 
befits our religion and what is most particularly helpful to those who 
intend to lead a virtuous life in reverence and righteousness. For we have 
touched upon every topic—faith, repentance, genuine love, self-control, 
sound judgment, and patience, reminding you that we must reverently 
please almighty God in righteousness and truth and long-suffering, living 
in harmony, without malice, in love and peace, with constant forbear- 
ance as did our forefathers mentioned above who pleased him by their 
humble attitude toward their God and Father, the Creator, and toward 
all men. (nepi u£v t&v àvyxóvtwv TH Opecxela HUdv xal TAV WPEAMWTATWV 
eis Evdpetov Bíov toîç O£Aouctv evoeBHs xoi Stxatwo StevOdvew, ixavôç 
emeotetAapev piv, dvdpes adeA@ol, mepl yap mlotews xoi petavoiaç xal 
yinclas dyanns xoi eyxpateiacg xod cwppocbvys xod ónopovíjc TAVTA TÓTOV 
ipyàaphoapev, ónopugvrjoxoveec Setv bpdc Ev Sixctogdwy xai duelo: xal 
Laxpodvula TH Mavtoxpctopl IEA Oaiws EÙAPETTETV OMovoodvtacs AUVNTIXAXWGÇ 
Ev ayary xai ciphvy petà extevods ertetnelag xoa xai ol mpodedynAwpevot 
TIATEDES NUOV EVNPETTHTAV TUMELVOPPOVODVTES TH POS TOV TATEPA Ka FEdv 
xai x cio cvy xal návtTaç dvOpwrtoug.) 


One wonders what all this has to do with the actual matter of concern, and 


finds the explanation in the character of this writing, “eine homilienartige 


Abhandlung” (a sermonic treatise), an edifying piece, that gives no historically 


reliable picture of the situation in Corinth, but expresses an ideal of Christian 


23 


R. Knopf, Die apostolischen Väter I, Die Lehre der zwölf Apostel; die zwei Clemensbriefe 
(Tübingen, 1920) 42; cf. also 43: "Beyond the needs of the moment, he has produced a lit- 
erary work of art which transcends the form of the letter and portrays in broad, hortatory 
expositions and elaborations the ideal of the proper Christian way of life" ("Ueber den 
Augenblicksbedarf hinaus hat er ein literarisches Kunstprodukt geliefert, dass die Form 
des Briefes sprengt und in breiten predigtartigen Gedankengängen und Ausführungen 
das Ideal rechten christlichen Lebenswandels zeichnet"). 
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life.?^ Our fellow-countryman G.A. van den Bergh van Eysinga brought the 
same objection to expression: 


In fact, however, this long sermon deals with all kinds of subjects, and 
only in passing with the theme: discord, which actually comes to expres- 
sion only in ch. 44, and one wonders how all the preceding can have con- 
tributed to the resolution of the conflicts.?? 


From this observation, van den Bergh van Eysinga then concludes that we do 
nothave to do with a real letter here, but with a treatise, wherein, above all, the 
propriety of the subordination of the laity to the clergy is argued, the ecclesi- 
astical office is defended against the priesthood of all believers, and peace and 
concord are extolled as the highest Christian virtues. 

2) Is the presentation of the state of affairs, which is given here, actually 
reliable? One sees how Knopf addresses this question on the basis of his anal- 
ysis of the composition. Van den Bergh van Eysinga saw herein a principal 
reason to argue that one is dealing with a fictitious work from a later period. 
But even those who hold fast to a date around 96 A.D. answer the question in 
the negative. Walter Bauer adopted Knopf's analysis without hesitation in his 
influential book on “Orthodoxy and Heresy in Early Christianity"; for this rea- 
son, he thought that one must be on guard in dealing with Clement: 


24 R. Knopf, Der Erste Clemensbrief (Leipzig, 1899) 178, 186f., 193f. Similar thoughts are 
already expressed by W. Wrede, Untersuchungen zum Ersten Klemensbriefe (Göttingen, 
1891), e.g., p. 2: “One often does not know whether it is his intention to say something with 
regard to particular situations in the sister-congregation, or merely takes the special case 
as a point of departure and occasion for a variety of what are often very general admoni- 
tions and instructions. Indeed, in some chapters he appears to forget completely what 
actually led him to write" (“Man weiss oft nicht, ist es ihm darum zu tun, etwas auf die 
bestimmten Zustände in der Schwestergemeinde Bezügliches zu sagen, oder nimmt er 
den speziellen Fall zum Ausgangspunkt und Anlass für mancherlei, oft sehr allgemeine 
Anweisungen und Belehrungen. Ja, in einigen Kapiteln scheint er vóllig zu vergessen, was 
ihm eigentlich zum Schreiben veranlasste”...); p. 5: “that much has the character of a 
digression, and one has the sense that the writer, often led by nothing more than acciden- 
tal associations, connects one thought with another" (*... dass manches den Charakter 
der Abschweifung trágt, und man hat die Empfindung, dass der Schreiber ófter nur durch 
zufällige Assoziationen geleitet, einen Gedanken zu dem anderen reiht”). 

25 G.A. van den Bergh van Eysinga, Onderzoek naar de echtheid van Clemens Eersten Brief 
aan de Corinthiers (Leiden, 1908), above all, pp. 20-38, where the results are briefly sum- 
marized in his: Oudchristelijke Geschriften (den Haag, 1946) 171, from which the citation is 
taken. 
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An author who admittedly presents such a quantity of material for 
which the reader is not prepared, and who thereby— consciously or 
unconsciously— creates a smoke-screen over his true position, can, on 
the other hand—a suspicion of this kind is not easily suppressed— 
remain chary and incomplete in what he actually says on the issue at 
hand. It is precisely in the case of such a person that we have the least 
assurance that he reveals exhaustively and plainly his intentions and 
goals, especially his ultimate motives. (Ein Autor, der anerkanntermas- 
sen in solcher Umfang Dinge vortrágt, auf die man nicht gefasst ist und 
dadurch—bewusst oder unbewusst—seine Stellung einnebelt, kann 
andererseits—eine derartige Befürchtigung ist nicht schlankerhand 
abzuweisen—in dem was er tatsáchlich zur Sache sagt lückenhaft gebli- 
eben sein. Gerade bei einem solchen Menschen haben wir am wenigsten 
die Gewähr, dass er seine Absichten und Ziele, besonders seine letzten 
Beweggründe, erschöpfend und jedem deutlich enthüllt.)?6 


On the basis of these considerations, Bauer then goes into a long discussion 


of the actual nature of the strife in Corinth which— consciously or uncon- 


sciously—the fictitious presentation of Clement distorts and, at the same 


time, reveals. 


3) Why would the community of Rome, whoever the author may be, feel 


called upon to write this letter? There is no evidence that the initiative went 


out from Corinth to call for Rome's help as an arbitrator. If Rome spontane- 


ously took this step, what brought her to this point? Consciousness of papal 


26 


W. Bauer, Rechtgläubigkeit und Ketzerei im ältesten Christentum, 2nd ed., G. Strecker 
(Tübingen, 1964) 99-100 (the first edition was that of 1934). On p. 99 he quotes Knopf (see 
above, p. 8 n. 23). The framing of this citation in the text is remarkable on account of the 
manner of argumentation: "for our part we must confirm the oft-made observation that 
the main part of the letter has little or nothing to do with the purpose clearly expressed 
by the author. That is certainly the first perception .. . In fact, one easily gets the impres- 
sion that the greater portion of the letter merely serves to increase the mass, in order to 
raise the importance and impact of the work together with its volume" (“... müssen wir 
die oft gemachten Beobachtung unsererseits bestátigen, dass der Hauptteil des Briefes 
mit dem von ihm deutlich ausgesprochenen Zweck wenig oder nichts gemein hat. Das ist 
durchaus das erste Empfinden ...In der Tat gewinnt man leicht den Eindruck, als diene 
die bei weitem grössere Hälfte des Briefes lediglich der Steigerung der Masse, um mit 
dem Umfang zugliech Gewicht und Stosskraft zu erhöhen”), (emphasis van Unnik). Also, 
Wrede, Untersuchung zum Ersten Klemensbriefe, 55: what he finds above all convincing 
is that the writer does not give evidence of much knowledge of the actual situation in 
Corinth. 
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power or the desire of the Christian community in the capitol of the Imperium 
Romanum to exercise dominion also in religiosis? The Roman Catholic scholar 
van Cauwelaert discussed and rejected both motives in 1935; according to van 
Cauwelaert, it was: 


l'intimité de leurs rélations ordinaires qui a en quelque sorte forcé les 
sentiments de solidarté chrétienne de l'Église de Rome à s'expliquer, dés 
lors que le bien de l'Église de Corinthe se trouvait en cause.27 


This opinion, however, has not remained uncontested, among others by 
B. Altaner, who, in connection with the judgment of von Harnack, thinks 
that it is rather unlikely that the community of Rome heard the voice of her 
sister congregation in an entirely uncalculating manner, which is not to say 
that brute power-politics was involved, but rather a latent sense of special 
apostolicity.?? Fischer names this “the most important question in relation to 
our epistle,” and yet his answer to the question is ambiguous. On the one hand, 
he says that this intervention: 


surely results from a feeling of fraternal responsibility for the peace and 
well-being of the Corinthians. (erfolgte sicherlich aus dem Empfinden 
brüderlicher Mitverantwortung für den Frieden und das Heil der 
Korinther.) 


But later he concludes in reference to 59:1: 


Nevertheless what presents itself here is not merely a typical correctio 
fraterna. (Dennoch scheint nicht nur eine gewóhnliche correctio fraterna 
vorzuliegen.) 


27 R. van Cauwelaert, "l'intervention de l'Église de Rome à Corinthe vers l'an 96,” Revue de 
l'Histoire Ecclésiastique 31 (1935) 305 (the article comprises pages 267-300). See on this 
question the overview by K. Beyschlag, Clemens Romanus und der Frühkatholizismus 
(Tübingen, 1966) 6ff., with consideration of the significant question: What gave Rome the 
occasion "so doch mit grósstem Nachdrucke in Korinth das Wort, um nicht zu sagen das 
Kommando zu ergreifen". 

28 A.von Harnack, Einführung, 98-99, and B. Altaner, “Der I. Clemensbrief und das römische 
Primat” in Kleine patristische Schriften (Berlin, 1967) 539 (the article, pp. 534-39, appeared 
originally in Theologische Revue 25 [1936] 41-45). 
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And in 63:2 ff, he hears a tone of authority. Typical of his treatment of the sub- 
ject is the concluding observation: 


To be sure, a position of Roman primacy is nowhere expressly asserted; 
and yet there is also no passage which expressly contradicts it. (Freilich 
ist noch nirgend eine primatiale Stellung Roms ausdrücklich behauptet; 
es findet sich aber auch keine Stelle, die ihr widersprüche.)?? 


The question is therefore this: is a power-position of the Roman church already 
visible here at the end of the first century, which in the course of time was to 
prove so strongly determinative for church history? The answer to this ques- 
tion is naturally of great importance for the whole view that one forms of the 
earliest period of development. 

In the attempt to elucidate these questions, it becomes clear that the answer 
cannot pertain to the events of the year 96 alone, but rather has far-reaching 
implications. But at the same time, it should be apparent that much, if not 
everything, here depends upon the point of departure, upon the judgment that 
one forms regarding the purpose and intention of this letter. 

Now it is truly a striking fact that the author in ch. 1 mentions the immedi- 
ate cause of his letter merely in passing, and comes to speak of it in reality 
only in ch. 44ff. One cannot escape this difficulty by simply explaining that 
the author's intention was nevertheless good.?° This fact must be explained in 
one way or another, preferably on the basis of evidence provided by the author 
himself. Knopf thinks that he sees here a shift of emphasis, so that discussion 
of difficult matters is placed after a depiction of the ideal state of the Christian 
life. Fischer speaks of: 


The expanded purpose (den erweiterten Zweck) of the work, for in gen- 
eral the construction of the letter is such that from the beginning it was 
not only intended for a single purpose, but for repeated reading in the 
worship service. (im ganzen ist der Aufbau des Briefes so, dass er von 
Anfang an nicht nur für seinem einmaligen Zweck, sondern überhaupt 
zur Verlesung im Gottesdienst bestimmt war); thus there is an identifi- 
able disposition, but it is not strict (straff).?! 


29 Fischer, Die apostolischen Väter, uf. 

30  So,for example, A. von Harnack, Einführung, 52 and Fischer, Die apostolischen Väter, 6. 

31 Thus, Fischer, Die apostolischen Väter, 6; cf. Also p. 8: “The inclination of the letter is, in the 
first instance, an ethical-disciplinary one. It aims at the restoration of peace and concord, 
the renewal of Christian custom and ecclesiastical discipline, the divinely-willed order, 
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One asks oneself how this scholar knows that the letter was meant to be read 
in the church; but even if one accepts this notion, the question remains of 
how it was connected with the situation and the sensational crisis. If the writer 
wished to have an effect, then the connection must be made clear in one way 
or another; it is hardly sufficient to assemble a handful of arbitrarily chosen 
fragments of sermons as packaging for a theory of church law, embellished 
with rhetorical trimmings. Or must one assume with Bauer that the lengthy 
introductory portion of the letter is actually a smokescreen behind which the 
true, indeed rather obscure, intention of Clement is hidden? 

It is striking how often in Bauer's interpretation he speaks of his "feeling" 
(Empfinden), "impression" (Eindruck), and “suspicion” (Befürchtigung), 
merely subjective expressions which, however respectable they may seem, are 
nevertheless highly questionable when one is seeking the intention of the orig- 
inal author. Such impressions are naturally important, but cannot be allowed 
to tip the scale of judgment. Bauer formulates the criterion that I Clement con- 
tains so many expositions "for which one is not prepared" (auf die man nicht 
gefasst ist); but then the question arises, who this *one" actually is: the scholar 
in Germany of the 20th century or the man in Corinth of the ist century? It is 
virtually certain that with “one” is meant “I, Bauer”. But can one be so certain 
that what seems strange to us in a document from antiquity would have also 
seemed so to an inhabitant of the Imperium Romanum? When van den Bergh 
van Eysinga said, “We do not understand...’ (see his Onderzoek, p. 35), then 
one can ask: What is the basis of our lack of understanding? Instead of imme- 
diately ascribing all kinds of obscure motives to the Roman writer on the basis 
of what one does not comprehend, one might begin to ask oneself whether it 
might not be possible that whenever one is dealing with conceptions that were 
current in antiquity, the matter may appear in a very different light. One might 
first attempt to comprehend this letter with the eye and ear of the ancient 
reader. In any case, it is best not to allow one’s own ideas and opinions to have 
free play, but to attempt to discover how the author himself characterized his 


in the formerly high-standing community of Corinth. To this disciplined harmony, those 
who were complicit in the uprising should humbly return, while the instigators of the 
unrest should penitently depart from the community” (Das Anliegen des Briefes ist in 
erster Linie ein ethisch-disziplinäres. Es geht um die Wiederherstellung von Frieden und 
Eintracht, um die Erneuerung christlicher Sitte und kirchlicher Zucht, das gottgewollte 
Tagma, in der vordem hochstehenden Gemeinde von Korinth. Zu dieser disziplinierten 
Harmonie sollen die Mitläufer des Aufruhrs demütig sich zurückfinden, während die 
Aufrührer bussfertig auswandern sollen.). 
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work. Apart from the summary of the subject matter in 62:1f. (see above), the 
author has expressed himself clearly in two additional places. 

Thus our study shall take its point of departure from the question articu- 
lated above. Accordingly, the subject of the literary genre of this letter is the 
first to be considered. When this has been established, then we shall ask, on 
the basis of the message of the author of a work on “peace and concord,’ and 
in the context of the ancient concept of the subject, what light is thrown on the 
structure and composition of the letter? Thereby, hopefully, a better image of 
the events in Corinth can be obtained. 


The Literary Genre of I Clement 


The importance of the "form critical" investigation of early Christian literature 
has been greatly elevated in the last decades, above all in Germany. It is striking 
that in this research no attention has been paid to the Prima Clementis. This 
fact is even more remarkable, since, as will be demonstrated by what follows, 
in this case we need not have recourse to purely hypothetical forms invented 
or contrived by ourselves "pour besoin de la cause,” but here we have before us 
a specimen of a clearly demonstrable ancient form. 

Itis obviously a truism to say that this is a letter; the opening and the closing 
words permit not the least doubt on this point. But at the same time, this letter 
displays many of the characteristics of a treatise. Is this a letter or a treatise in 
letter-form? To adopt Deissman's terminology, is this a "letter" or an *epistle"?32 

Twice the author gives ancient readers a clear indication of what he is aim- 
ing at. In 58:2 he says: "Receive our counsel, and there shall be nothing for you 
to regret" (ðékagðe Thy aunBovANv nuadv xod Zotat dueraneinre dpi), which is 
confirmed in a remarkable manner by an oath-formula. As is clear from the 
context, the word cup ov is not simply advice (we shall return to this point 
later), but refers to the letter as a whole. Next, one might mention above all the 
text in 63:2: 


For you will give us joy and gladness, if you are obedient to the things 
which we have written through the Holy Spirit, and root out the wicked 
passion of your jealousy according to the entreaty for peace and con- 
cord which we have made in this letter. (yapdv yàp xoi dyadAlacıv uiv 
mapéEece, ¿dv bmmxooı yevouevot toils LM’ vuv yeypannevors did tod cytov 


32  A.Deissmann, Licht von Osten, 4th ed. (Tübingen, 1923) 196ff. 
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nveduartog Exxdipyte THY aqurov Tod Chrous bud òpyhv xatà Thv Evtevéw, 
Hv énomodpeða nepi el prive xai dpovolac ev THSE TH £rtevoAf).) 


Here it is clearly demonstrated that the author intends to “make a clean sweep,’ 
so to speak, in Corinth by means of the évtevéts on “peace and concord” which 
is given in this letter from Rome. 

In research on this letter up to the present, so it appears from the com- 
mentaries, little or no consideration has been given to the evidence provided 
by the author himself, let alone to derive from it suitable conclusions, apt to 
generate a proper understanding of this document.?? Whether a certain theo- 
logical "timidity" is at work here, I do not venture to say. In any case, it is clear 
that, with a few rare exceptions, the letter has been considered almost exclu- 
sively with an eye on developments within the Christian church, and that there 
has been no satisfactory reckoning with the cultural "context" of the author. 
Clement has been viewed as a Christian, but not sufficiently as a Christian in 
antiquity.34 

For reasons that will become clear later, it is necessary to begin with a dis- 
cussion of 63:2. 


‘Eirene kai homonoia in I Clement’ 


The combination of the two words eipyvyn and öpovöıa in 63:2 is not an ad- 
hoc formulation, as we have suggested in the foregoing section, but in fact 
expresses the goal of the letter. Surely, this writing would have been brought 
to Corinth by trusted men, who have been sent by Rome (63.3), and the hope 


33 In most cases there is no explicit discussion of this matter. As already noted, it is men- 
tioned by Harnack, Einführung, 121, and Fischer, Die apostolischen Väter, 3, in such a way 
that the importance of the subject is minimized. 

34 The recent book by K. Beyschlag is a clear example of this tendency: with admirable zeal 
all the material from Christian (ultimately Jewish) sources is assembled, although the 
author often disregards chronological order, but the "pagan" sources are systematically 
left out of account, even in his discussion of stasis, upon which everything depends; as a 
result, this work leads to incorrect conclusions (see the detailed review by H.G. Leder in 
Theologische Literaturzeitung 92 [1967] 831-35). This is an example of what one finds in 
many studies of I Clement: one refers the letter to itself, compares it to other Christian 
writings, such as the Pauline epistles, or at most with Stoic philosophy on particular 
points, instead of making it clear that the whole "context" must be taken into account, as 
I hope to do in what follows. 
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is expressed that these men will be able to return to Rome speedily? to bring 
a report of the good outcome of their mission: önws Härttov Thy excatov xai 
emimoOnTHy hui clpyvyv xai öuovorav amayyéAwow (65:1). The two adjectives used 
here say as much as the pronoun YWiV to which they are added: when the emis- 
saries return with this message, the goal of the letter is attained, the goal which 
the community of Rome so fervently desired, that is “peace and concord" in 
Corinth. We may call attention here to a small grammatical detail: the article 
and both adjectives stand in the singular and are not repeated in one or the 
other form before ópóvota: this indicates clearly how fully the two terms “peace 
and concord" were felt to be a unity. 

The restoration of good relations gives joy both to the returning emissaries 
and to the Christian community in Rome. The words are spoken with empha- 
sis: META yapas and eic TO cdytov Kal Huds xapfivaı nepi tig eboradelas pâ. In 
63:2, as well, joy is spoken of with emphasis, the joy which the Corinthian com- 
munity will give to the church in Rome by concrete application of the instruc- 
tions given in this letter. Here it is stated more explicitly how the “good order” 
(65:1, edotadela) can be achieved, that is, through rooting-out the godless pas- 
sion of their jealousy; and this can only happen if they are obedient to the con- 
tents of the letter from Rome. What is striking in this passage is the negative 
character of what, in fact, must take place: when an end has been made to the 
mutual quarrel, then the affair seems to be in order. But above all it is notewor- 
thy that the author does not think it suffices to say: bmyxoot yevönevor tois Uo’ 
HMO yeypauuevorg dd Tod dytov mvetuatoc, but also adds once again: xatà thv 
évtevely, Hv enomodnede nepi elpryung xai ópóvoiaç.36 In this emphatic recapitula- 
tion is thus underscored what is comprehended in this letter. By divine inspira- 
tion Clement has not given at random some admonitions and quotations from 
biblical texts, but he characterizes his writing more precisely under the specific 
title “On peace and concord”. In this way the content is not only made more 
precise, but the manner by which the “rooting out” might be accomplished is 
also indicated. 


35 Itis striking that this thought is expressed three times in a single sentence: 65:1, ¿v vet 
avanenbarte..., önws O&tTov...dmayyeMwow,.. eic TO v&ytov Hud xapyvat cf. also 48:, 
eEdpwpev obv coco èv téyet (later I shall mention some noteworthy parallels; see notes 133 
and 144 below). 

36 The meaning and translation of the polyvalent term évtevét¢ we may leave aside for the 
moment. The general sense of the sentence is not dependent on the explication of this 
term, but is clear in itself. Only when we have the purpose of I Clement clearly in mind 
shall it be possible to give a more precise meaning to évtevétc. Thus we shall return to this 
question at the end of our investigation of the literary genre; see below, pp. 304—05. 
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It was not, however, the concrete situation, or the goal of providing a solu- 
tion to the difficulties, which first provided an occasion for this formulation. 
In the famous, long prayer that is found in the concluding section (59:2-61:3),37 
twice encounter the same formula. The first text reads as follows: 


Give concord and peace to us and to all who dwell on the earth, as you gave 
to our fathers. (Aóc ópóvototy xai eionvyy YUV te xai näcıv Tots xorroucoücty 
mv yhy, xalas ESwKas Tots narpdow Y] uv, 60:4.) 


This petitionary prayer in its entirety shows, as Knopf has clearly demon- 
strated in his commentary, a strong resemblance to Jewish synagogue prayers. 
In the present instance, the expression “as you gave to our fathers" possibly 
points in this direction, especially if the expression “our fathers" speaks not of 
the ancestors in general, but of the patriarchs of the Jewish people.?? Since, as 
we shall soon observe (see the 2nd study), ópóvota typically derives from the 
Greek sphere and only appears very sporadically in books of the Septuagint 
translated from Hebrew, one may assume that here we have terminology of the 
Jewish synagogue in the Diaspora. It is naturally also possible that this prayer 
was formulated in the Christian community, where one also tended to speak 
of the patriarchs of the Jewish people as “our fathers" (see, for example 1 Clem. 
4:8; 31:2). In any case, whatever the source of the term may be, the author prays 
for “concord and peace" for himself and for all people of the earth. Here stand 
the same words as in 63:2; 65:1, but in reverse order. It is questionable whether 
one should attach much importance to this here: in any case it is not likely that 
a formula from the prayer is cited in 63:2; 65:1. 

The prayer goes on to petition especially for the emperor in 611:?? "And 
to them, Lord, grant health, peace, concord, firmness:" (oig dög xópte, bytetav, 
eipryvnv, ópóvototy, cùotáðerav.) Fischer remarks on this text that the three things 
for which the prayer asks are more applicable to the Empire than to the person 
of the emperor.^? This is not entirely correct, since “peace and concord" never 


37 This detailed prayer is of great importance for our understanding of the development 
of Christian worship, and thus has also received a great deal of attention. On all of 
the problems connected with this prayer, one should see the fascinating discussion of 
C.A. Bouman, Communis Oratio (Nijmegen, 1959). 

38 That the term “our fathers” does not indicate the ancestors in general, but the patriarchs of 
the Jewish people, cf. Knopf, Kommentar, 49 and G. Schrenk in G. Kittel and G. Friedrich, 
Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament (Stuttgart, 1954) Vol. 5, p. 975ff. 

39 On this famous prayer for the authorities, see the excursus in Knopf, Kommentar, 146 f. 
and J.A. Fischer, Die apostolischen Väter, 103 n. 384. 

40 Fischer, Die apostolischen Väter, 103 n. 385. 
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come into existence of themselves; they must be prayed for (we shall return 
to this point in the 2nd study); the rulers must bring about peace, etc. in the 
Empire in order for a happy regime to be exercised. In this connection it must 
be observed that Fischer's reference to Wis. Sol. 6:24 casts little light on the 
subject.*! Of much more importance, it seems to me, is the fact that this for- 
mula is strongly reminiscent of that which appears in various lists of officials 
since the third century B.C.: ¿mì tobtwv Av elpjvy, ebvoule, ebernpia, dudvora;4? 
in this way the fortunate condition of the city under consideration is brought 
to expression.^? Here the prayer is clearly connected with established official 
terminology. 

For Christians and non-Christians, for subjects and emperors, a prayer for 
peace and concord is the condition of a happy life on earth. It is striking here 
that twice the petition is made that God will give this gift. Such blessings do 
not come from the willingness of human beings, but must be given by God. 

The combination of terms appears twice more, in 20:10, 1; we leave these 
passages unexplored here, in order to bring them up for discussion properly in 
the context of ch. 20 (see below, pp. 258-59). 


41 Wis. Sol. 6:24: nAndog de coqóv awrnpla xóopov xoi Bactreds Ppövinog cùotáðea Sov. 

42 See, for example, the inscription from Tenos, LG. XII. 5, 906. In this connection 
M. Rostovzeff wrote in his Gesellschafts und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der hellenistischen Welt 
(Darmstadt, 1962) Vol. 1, 160-61: "Diese Formel zeigt, dass im Denken der Zeitgenossen 
Krieg und Revolution als die hauptsáchlichsten Erscheinungen gelten, die das normale 
Leben der Stádte stóren und Elend zur Folge haben" (This formula shows that, in the 
thinking of the ancients, war and revolution were regarded as the principal phenom- 
ena which disturb the normal life of the cities and which have misery as their conse- 
quence). See also H. Fuchs, Augustin und der antike Friedensgedanke (Berlin, 1926) 173f. 
with additional material, including an inscription honoring Augustus from Halicarnassus 
(Inscriptions of the British Museum, No. 894, also printed in P. Wendland, Die hellenistisch- 
römische Kultur in ihren Beziehungen zu Judentum und Christentum? [Tübingen, 1912] 
410): elpyvedougı nev yàp y xod OdAatTa, móe de dvdoücıw eüvouío, ópóvorg TE Kal ebernpiq 
(on gipevetw) in I Clement, see below, pp. 144-46. Of great significance is also the evidence 
of Plutarch in a passage which is important for our subject in every respect, Reipub. ger. 
praecepta 32: dpa yap, Ott TÖV neylotwv dyadav coi; nöAegıv, ciphvns, EAeudeplas, ebernplar, 
evavdplac, ópovoiaç mpdc Lev Elpnvyv oddev ol 9f; uot. . . Béovcou. 

43 For eüotddena = stability, see H.G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon? (Oxford, 
1940) 732 and W. Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments und der übrigen urchristlichen Literatur? (Berlin, 1958) 646. In I Clement 65:1 
this word is used for the “well-being” of the Christian community and is identical with 
ciphvn xai ópóvoto, which precedes it. 
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When one reads through I Clement, therefore, one sees how important the 
term 'homonoia' is in the letter,** and it can only seem strange how little atten- 
tion has been paid to this term, in view of the use that the letter makes of it. 
Thus we shall give an overview of the passages in I Clement where ópóvotc and 
öuovoelv appear. Thereby it becomes immediately apparent that there is not 
merely one, lengthy passage where an exposition of the importance of “con- 
cord" is provided, but that the term constantly turns up in all kinds of places 
and in various contexts as a motif that is always audible. 

In 91 the summons is sounded to be obedient to God's glorious will and to 
turn to his compassion, “abandoning the vain toil and strife and jealousy which 
leads to death" (&moAumovtes THY uorxotomtovíay NV TE Epıv xot TO elc Pdvatov yov 
CXoc.) As an example Noah, among others, is mentioned, through whom the 
Master saved “the living creatures which entered in concord into the ark" (xà 
eloeAdövVra Ev ópovola [wa eis thv xiBwtdv, 9:4). This formulation is peculiar: the 
emphasis falls not on the salvation of Noah and his family (cf. I Peter 3:20), but 
on that of the animals. In other traditions on Noah, at least in those known to 
me, it is nowhere stated that the beasts entered the ark “in concord” (it is pos- 
sible that the notion is derived from the “two by two" in Gen. 6:10 ff.). Knopf has 
rightly observed in this connection that this is said with a view to the discord in 
Corinth: “die Tiere waren einträchtig, die Menschen sind es nicht" (the animals 
were peaceable, the human beings are not so);*° in 20:10, as well (see below, 
p. 259), the animals are presented as examples. It is not without cause that we 


44 In what follows, I shall leave the word for the most part untranslated and use it in tran- 
scribed form. Rightly wrote W.W. Tarn, Alexander the Great (Cambridge, 1948) Vol. II, 
400: "There is no word in English to translate it. It signifies far more than its Latin trans- 
lation concordia or our ‘concord’ ...‘Unity’ might pass, but it is too vague; the English 
political catchword of a generation ago, a 'union of hearts, is better, but hearts are not 
minds; so I shall keep the Greek word Homonoia throughout"; mutatis mutandis this is 
also true for our language (Dutch).—On one occasion the word öuogwvia is also used for 
this “concord”, that is, in 51:2: the true Christians u&Mov òè Exvtdv xatáyvwoiv pépovow 
Ñ THS napadedouevng Nulv xoc xoi Succ óuopwvias. This term is also found in the 
Pythagorean Ecphantus (apud Stobaeus IV 7.64) in relation to concord in the state in a 
clearly musical context; cf. on this point L. Delatte, Les traités de la Royauté d'Ecphante, 
Diotogene et Sthénidas (Liege-Paris, 1942) 225f. Philo, De conf. ling. 6 makes use of it in the 
sense of “likeness of language”. As far as I am able to ascertain, öuogwvia plays no role in 
Greek Literature on ‘homonoia. In my view no conclusion can be drawn from the appear- 
ance of this term in Clement except that it was known to him as a synonym for öuövoıa. 

45 R. Knopf, Kommentar, 59.—The comparison of the “church” with the "ark", which later 
appears with such frequency, see F. Schmidtke, "Arche" in Reallexikon für Antike und 
Christentum, ed. Th. Klauser (Stuttgart, 1950) Vol. 1, col. 600, is not yet found here in 
I Clement. 
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have cited 9:1 as our point of departure, for as we shall see later, here a clear 
connection exists with the concept of homonoia), even if it is of a negative sort. 

When in ch. 11 Lot is mentioned as an example of someone who on account 
of hospitality and piety was saved from destruction (cf. Gen. 19), to prove that 
God does not forsake those who hope in Him, but punishes the erepoxAweig,*6 
the latter is illustrated by Lot's wife “who changed her mind and did not remain 
in agreement,’ (Etepoyvmpovos dDrapyovans xai oùx Ev öuovola), and who became 
a pillar of salt preserved until Clement's time, “in order to make known to all, 
that those who are double minded, and have doubts concerning the power of 
God, risk judgment,” (&ct oi Sitpuyot xal oi to t&Covrec mepi Tg To 0500 Buvdiecc 
eis xplua) and become a warning to all generations.” Knopf is completely cor- 
rect in the observation that nowhere else is it said that Lot's wife had other 
opinions than her husband, but that Clement avails himself of this feature in 
connection with the conflict in Corinth. Knopf rightly refers to chapters 23-27 
in relation to the final portion of this passage.^? But in my view, the passage 
must be examined rather more closely in its details. It is striking how no less 
than four terms are used here to describe the state of mind of which Lot's 
wife is the symbol. No less remarkable is the fact that there is suddenly talk 
of "doubt"; this is not the exact opposite of “faith,” which the author could 
have spoken of using drtıotoövteg, on the analogy of Wis. Sol. 10:7. No, the word 
for “doubt” must have been chosen deliberately and in connection with the 
question which comes up for discussion later. But the negative formulation 
“not in agreement” (ox Ev öuovoi«) must not be overlooked; actually it can be 
regarded as superfluous in this context; but precisely the fact that this expres- 
sion is added emphasizes what a value is placed on 'homonoia' in this context 
and what the fate is of those who do not live in accordance with it. From the 
context of ch. u it is also apparent that doubt in the resurrection is somehow 
connected with ‘homonoia’. 

We come now to one of the most frequently discussed chapters of our letter, 
that is, ch. 20. In the framework of this study it is not possible to go into all of 
the problems which could be raised for discussion;*® in connection with our 
theme we shall later deal with one very important point. For the moment it 


46 Cf. in this connection 47:7 where the term is clearly used of non-Christians; but here in 
ch. u it has a different nuance. 

47 Knopf, Kommentar, 6of. In chs. 23-27 it is written against doubt in the resurrection of the 
dead and is connected with the coming of the last judgment. 

48 A good summary of the most important points is offered by R.M. Grant, The Apostolic 
Fathers, vol. 2, 42ff. 
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is important to see that in the description of the order that is visible in the 
cosmos, ‘homonoia’ occupies a large space. The “order” is established by God, 
the Creator (one notices the use of words beginning with the stem tay- occur- 
ring in practically every sense). The heavens are subjected to God “in peace" 
(20:1); sun, moon and stars follow the path appointed for them according 
to His direction “in harmony without swerving at all" (£v duovoia diya mons 
naperßaoewg, 20:3); the earth puts forth food in abundance for men and beasts 
“with no dissension, and changing none of his decrees” (uy dıyootatoüca unde 
aMotodad xt TV ÕedoypatTıouévwv Ùn’ exo0, (20:4); the seasons change, giv- 
ing place to one another "in peace" (20:9); the smallest of animals conjoin 
“in concord and peace” (¿v öuovola xai eipyvy, 20:10).49 The summation, the over- 
arching theme, is then given in 20:1: 


All these things did the great Creator and Master of the universe ordain 
to be in peace and concord. (¿v eipyyvn xal önovola), and to all things does 
He do good, and more especially to us (the Christians. )°° 


The lesson that the author draws therefrom is not expressed positively, “let us 
therefore also live in harmony,” but negatively: 


Take heed, beloved, lest his many good works toward us become a judg- 
ment (xpipa) on us, if we are not citizens worthy of him, and if we do not 
good and virtuous deeds before him in concord. (&&(tg adtod moAttevdpevot 
TH KOAK xot eüdtpeo vat &voorctov otüxo0 TOLWMEV LEB’ Orovolac, 21:1.)5! 


Thus one sees how in this chapter “peace and concord,” side by side, play a 
central role. Therefore the chapter is closely connected to the theme of the let- 
ter (see above, p. 128). From the manifold forms of nature one reads how God 
established that “peace and concord" should pervade His creation as a boon 
for the creatures. Thus human beings should also live in agreement with God's 
will in concord. But the negative formulation of the conclusion indicates that 


49 Cf. on this topic JJ. Thierry, “Note sur tà ¿àdyiota xàv (oov du chapitre xx de la I? 
Clementis," Vigiliae Christianae 14 (1960) 235-44. 

50 The description of the Christians here is noteworthy: Yjuác tobs mpoomepevydtac tois 
oixtıppoiç avtod. Cf. 9:1 and the O.T. passages where God is described as a “Refuge,” e.g., Ex. 
17:15, Ps. 9:9; 18:2; 46:1; 90:1. 

51 This is the reading of the Greek mss. A and H, as well as the Syriac translations; in both 
Coptic versions one reads instead ¿v eipyvn (not rendered in the Latin version). 
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no mere instruction, but rather a warning, is given, with an eye on the situation 
in Corinth.?? 

The theme appears in a very unusual way in ch. 30. The author has proposed 
that the Christians are “the portion of God"5? and thus must live in a holy 
manner. This implies the renunciation of various sins, which are named in a 
broad summary: pebyovres xaTaAaAing, torpe TE xod dvaeyvoug eux, uéorc 
TE xal vewreptouodg xal BdeAuxtäs eridunlas, WcEPdy TE Lolyelav xal BõeAvxthv 
bnepyngaviav. The last-named sin is specially underlined by a citation from 
Proverbs 3:34.54 In connection with this, he then continues: 


Let us then join ourselves? to those to whom is given grace from God 
(according to the word of the Old Testament); let us put on concord in 
meekness of spirit and continence, keeping ourselves far from all gos- 
sip and evil speaking. (evövowueda THV Ó ÓVOIAV tametvoppovodvtes, 
EYKPATEVOMEVOL, dmó navrös Widupionod xai kataas TÓppo EXUTODG 
totodvtes.) Not by words, but by deeds might one justify one's Christian 
existence. (301-3) 


The chapter ends with the explanation: 


Forwardness and arrogance and boldness belong to those that are 
accursed by God, gentleness and humility and meekness are with those 
who are blessed by God. (6p&coc xai avOadera xai TOALA Tots KATHPALEVOLS 
Uno Tob Oeod EMIEIKEL« xai cometvoqocv, xai rpotütr|s napà cote NVACYYLEVOLG 
üno Tod Oeod, 30:8.) 


With this passage one may compare what is written in 35:5: 


How shall this be, beloved, ...if we seek the things which are well- 
pleasing and acceptable to him [that is, God] (¿àv ex@ntdpev và cùdpeota 


52 CÉJ.A. Fischer, Die apostolischen Väter, 53 n. 123: "Friede und Eintracht, also Güter, die der 
Gemeinde zu Korinth verlorengegangen waren" (Peace and concord, that is, values which 
had been lost in the community at Corinth). 

53 See on this word and its Old Testament background J. Herrmann and W. Foerster, “uepic” 
in G. Kittel, Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament (Stuttgart, 1938) Vol. 3, 767 ff. 

54 The text of Prov. 3:34 runs xüptoc brepypavols dvtitdocetal, tamewots dé SiSwow xapıy; it 
is also cited in James 4:6; 1 Peter 5:5 and obviously played a large role in early Christian 
paraenesis. 

55 Cf. on this point 151 and 463-4. 
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xoti ebrpdcdexta aüth)... casting away from ourselves all iniquity and 
wickedness, covetousness, strife, malice and fraud, gossiping and evil 
speaking, hatred of God, pride and arrogance, vain-glory and inhospi- 
tality. (&noppipavteç dp’ Eavtdv nâoav ddixiav xai movnplav, mAeoveklav, 
Épetc, nonondelas te xai SdAouc, piOuptcpovs te xal xataradtas, Beootuylav, 
bnepypavian te xot dAuLlovelav, xevodoElav te xai dpıhoseviav.) 


All this is condemned by God in the scripture in Ps. 5016-23. The same sort of 
summaries are found in the so-called “vice catalogues";56 the latter is depen- 
dent upon the catalogue found in Paul in Rom. 1:29-32. In the “environment” 
of early Christianity such lists are often encountered among Jews as well as 
pagans. Thus one may not assume that the catalogue in Clement was specially 
composed with an eye on the situation in Corinth. But it is another question 
whether it was not found to be very useful here to restore order to the com- 
munity in Corinth. With lists of this sort, one not only pays attention to the 
large agreements, but also to the small deviations. In any case, itis true that the 
author as a general rule emphasized one or the other vice, and applied this to 
the conflict which he wished to see settled. If one wishes, so he argues, to live 
in accordance with God's will, then one must break with these various forms 
of sin and “put on?” concord in meekness of spirit" (the opposite of pride), 
whereby slander and backbiting are singled out as sins above all others. Thus 
‘homonoia’ is here an essential element of the Christian way of life; it is plainly 
pulled forward in this sentence for emphasis; it stands out against the obscure 
background of sins contained in this “vice-catalogue” (one also thinks, for 
example, of the word vewrteptouög = revolution in 30:1, which is closely related 
in Clement to the oft-used term ccáctic). Above all, it is good not to lose sight 
of the background under the influence of the motto: "Clement recites only a 
well-known saying,” for, as we shall see in the second study, such vices are fre- 
quently mentioned in Greek literature as the counterparts of, and thus in con- 
nection with, ‘homonoia’. From a comparison of 30:3 with 35:5, it thus appears 
that ‘homonoia’ is accounted among the things which are well pleasing to God. 
In this way, the connection is realized with the grace which God gives; in this 


56 On these “vice catalogues,” see A. Vögtle, Die Tugend-und Lasterkataloge im Neuen 
Testament (Münster in Westfalen, 1936); S. Wibbing, Die Tugend-und Lasterkataloge im 
Neuen Testament (Berlin, 1959). On its use in I Clement, cf. J.A. Fischer, Die apostolischen 
Väter, 69, n. 204. 

57 On this verb in the New Testament, see A. Oepke, in Kittel-Friedrich, Theologisches 
Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament (1935) Vol. II, p. 319ff. 
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way, what it means to be “a portion of God" takes form. For the authentically 
Christian life, *concord" is the decisive condition. 

This comes clearly to expression in divine worship, as appears from 34:7: ¿v 
önovola eri TÒ adtd auvoydevres TH cuverdyaet, wo ¿č Evds oröuatog Bonowpev npóc 
advtov (God) extevads xtA.58 (Therefore we, too, must gather together with con- 
cord in our conscience and cry earnestly to him, as it were with one mouth), 
that is, in order to receive what God has promised (God’s reward for a life lived 
in accordance with his will, cf. 34:1 ff.). Fischer observes in this connection: “The 
schism in Corinth has led above all to a schism in the divine worship service."59 
But this is never explicitly stated in the letter. Since the text speaks here of 
“concord in conscience" (öuövoLa tH cuvetdyoet), it seems to me more likely that 
the emphasis lies on the inner disposition in which they came together as a 
community, but in opposition: in other words, they met in the same place, but 
not in one spirit. In the initial and subordinate part of the sentence, the inner 
attitude is described; in the principal clause, the disposition comes to expres- 
sion in a unified voice (cf. "heart and mind" in Paul, Rom. 10:10). 

In ch. 49 the author exalts Agape in a strongly rhetorical manner,6° under 
the influence of Paul's famous words in 1 Cor. 13, praising the indescribable 
bond of love that binds God and human beings (49:2). Therein he says, among 
other things, that love has nothing about it which is “haughty” (üneprpavov, cf. 
the above citation from 30:1f.), and then he continues: cycr oxlona ox £yet, 
&y&my ob atacıdleı, cyany nowe? Ev Öuovonla - - - Siva deyanıng oddev eddpeotdv 
got To Bew ("love does not have schisms, love makes no sedition, love does 
all things in concord... without love nothing is well-pleasing to God"). Such 
expressions are found nowhere in Paul's "Hymn of Love," but nevertheless 
may be derived from it. Here they are very much emphasized. Throughout, the 
negative formulations are strengthened by the positive: “love does all things in 
concord.” Here, therefore, ‘homonoia’ is the form of expression of love. After 
the preceding chapters, in which the troubles in Corinth come to expression, 
andin anticipation of what follows, in which the way to a solution is indicated, 
this portion of the letter can only have been written with an eye on the situa- 
tion in Corinth. Therefore the author also exhorts his readers: 


58 Ihave dealt with the meaning of this text in detail in my article, "I Clement 34 and the 
‘Sanctus; VC 5 (1951) 2004-48: see also Fischer, Die apostolischen Väter, 69 n. 198 and 
R.M. Grant, The Apostolic Fathers I, 60-61. 

59 Fischer, Die apostolischen Väter, 67 n. 198. 

60 Cf. R. Knopf. Kommentare, 125f.; L. Sanders, L'Hellénisme de Saint Clément de Rome et le 
Paulinisme. Studia Hellenistica 2 (Louvain: Universitas Catholica Louvainiensis, 1943) 
99ff. 
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Let us then beg and pray of his mercy that we may be found in love, with- 
out human partisanship (Siva mpocxAtcews dvowrivys, 50:2), for blessed 
are we, beloved, if we perform the commandments of God in the concord 
of love (Ev öuovola eye), that through love our sins may be forgiven. 
(50:5 with a reference to Ps. 32:1 ff.) 


The verb derived from ‘homonoia’ appears only once in the epistle, that is, in 
62:2: 


For we have reminded you that you are bound to please almighty God 
with holiness in righteousness and truth and long-suffering, and to live 
in concord, bearing no malice, in love and peace with eager gentleness. 
(Ouovoodvtas duwnodnws Ev dyarın xal cionvyn peT Extevods Emtetxetac.) 


The concrete form which this “being pleasing to God” must take consists in liv- 
ing in concord. In principle, one could easily think of other possibilities; thus 
it is more noteworthy that for the community of Rome this aspect comes to 
the fore at present, more precisely defined by the adverbial expression “with- 
out bearing malice"—the memory of what has taken place may thus cast no 
shadow over the unanimity (does this mean that the prior state of affairs, 
cf. 2:5, is once again restored?)—and by the positive description “in love and 
peace with eager gentleness." What is thus urged here is an unbroken, perma- 
nent spirit of solidarity, which the community in Corinth must endeavor to 
attain, by which the life of the community is given form. The context makes 
sufficiently clear that 'homonoia' is the goal of the letter. 

Reviewing the texts in which 1 Clement makes use of 'homonoia, we may 
establish the following: 1.) a definition or detailed exposition is nowhere given; 
the word is introduced and dealt with as a known quantity; 2.) it is an expres- 
sion for the undisturbed, harmonious relations between human beings, visible 
in the order of nature; 3.) this order is established by God; if one wishes to be 
pleasing to God and to live in accordance with his will, then one must prac- 
tice concord and in this way give form to Christian love; 4.) as the "portion of 
the Lord," Christians are called upon to bring this mutual concord into prac- 
tice, and this goal will be reached by banishing all opinions and actions which 
destroy good relations with others; 5.) in the concrete situation in Corinth, 
relations between the Christians had been destroyed, and this letter was writ- 
ten in order to bring about the restoration of good relations. 

Alongside of 'homonoia, the term “peace” is also found in the writing, and, 
as we have already seen, the two terms frequently appear together in close con- 
nection. Nevertheless, there are still a number of texts in which “peace” alone 
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is mentioned. Hence it is also advisable to examine in what sense this word is 
used by 1 Clement. 

Of no direct importance for our investigation is the use of the word in the 
inscriptio: “grace and peace from God almighty be multiplied to you through 
Jesus Christ," since this is no more than a Christian formula for the opening of a 
letter.®! The term is also found in 16:5, but provides no insight into the usage of 
the author, because it is part of a long citation from Isa. 53 and fulfills no func- 
tion of its own. Somewhat different is the case with 22:5, where the words "seek 
peace and pursue it" are also a quotation from the Old Testament, that is, of 
Ps. 34:15b, and also from part of a very extensive citation, which encompasses 
virtually the whole of ch. 22 (Ps. 34:12-18); but in the case of this psalm,® all 
of the motifs that are decisive for Clement's conception of the relationship 
between God and men are to be heard; so this verse of the Psalms is a sum- 
mons to realize, with all energy, *peace" as the goal of life. 

We come, then, to the specific use of this term in1 Clement that is important 
to us, that “peace” which was already mentioned at the beginning of the letter, 
in order to characterize the happy state of affairs in the community at Corinth 
before the outbreak of the troubles, that is, in 2:2: 


Thus a profound and rich peace was given to all (oötwg elpyvy Baletas? xai 
Arapà ed€doto nåow), and you had an insatiable desire to do good, and 
the Holy Spirit was poured out in abundance on you all.64 


61  Onthe form of Christian letters, specifically the prescript, see the exposition with litera- 
ture in O. Michel, Der Brief an die Römer”? (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1965) 
3 1f. and H. Conzelmann, Der erste Brief an die Korinther (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht, 1969) 32 ff. The use of the term “peace” in this connection is usually, and cor- 
rectly, attributed to Semitic influence. 

62 This psalm is also employed in 1 Peter 3:102, but in a shorter form, which deviates rather 
noticeably from the Lxx, in contrast to what is found in 1 Clement. Thus the two Christian 
authors do not draw from the same textual source. It is perhaps important to take note of 
the argument made by E.G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of St. Peter (London, 1946) 414, “that it 
may well have been used at a very early stage... in the teaching of the primitive Church, 
or made the basis of shorter paraenetic forms" (see also his commentary, p. 190). 

63 Cf. on this expression W. Bauer, Wörterbuch, col. 259. In an essay in honor of the 65th 
birthday of Prof. D. Gerhard Delling (Halle), that will be published in Vigiliae Christianae, 
I offer a detailed discussion of this term. 

64 Behind the unusual formulation nANpns xveüporoc Aylov exyvats nì mávvoc stands, 
undoubtedly, a primitive Christian usage inspired by Joel 3:1: xal &eà &ró tod nvebuatog 
pov eri nâoav choxa cited in Acts 2:17. 
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What is the meaning of the little world “thus” (oötwg) here? This word is 
preceded by a description of all the excellent traits which distinguished the 
Corinthian community, for which they were known and admired: faith, piety, 
hospitality, knowledge; the right attitude existed toward the leading figures in 
the community and in the households: 


You were all humble-minded and in no wise arrogant, yielding subjec- 
tion rather than demanding subjection, more gladly giving than receiving 
(nåvteç TE Erameivoppoveite undev dAaCovevdpevot ortotaccópevot Xov Y) 
ünotdooovtes, HOtov dldövtes Y) Ani Bétvovrec). 


The words and work of Christ characterized their lives (1:2-2:1). Therefore 
“peace” reigned in the community, which means more than quiet alone, the 
absence of tensions; it is the realization of the Christian society, which Clement 
saw as the ideal. One petitioned God for the forgiveness of one's own sins and 
for the salvation of fellow-Christians throughout the world. It also belongs 
to this happy state of affairs that the Christians in Corinth were "sincere and 
innocent, and bore no malice to one another. All sedition and all schism was 
abominable to you" (ciAtxpwets xai dxépator Tre xai àuvnoixaxor cig AMNA. 
Táco. ordoıs xoi x&v oyiopa Böeruxtöv Hy piy, 2:5-6). The commandments of 
the Lord were transmitted to them in flesh and blood.® But because of their 
prosperity, things went wrong, as expressed by a rather curious citation from 
the Old Testament;$6 thus the prosperity passed over into its opposite. 


From this arose jealousy and envy, strife and sedition, persecution and 
disorder, war and captivity.” Thus the worthless rose up against those 


65 This is expressed with the words: “written on the tables of your heart”; alongside of the 
reference to Prov. 7:3, which is usually given, one is also reminded of Paul, 2 Cor. 3:3, and 
the Old Testament reminiscence which is present there (cf. on this point the reference in 
E. Nestle - K. Aland, Novum Testamentum Graece” [Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 
1963] in the margin to 2 Cor. 3:3). 

66 According to the author, this happened in fulfillment of Deut. 32:15: “My beloved (that is, 
Israel) ate and drank and was enlarged and waxed fat and kicked." 

67 The words “war and captivity” sound strange in connection with the Christian commu- 
nity in Corinth. The remarks of Knopf, Kommentar, 48, that the terms are “übertreibend 
und und bildlich,” and that “die Absetzung der Amtstráger, damit ihre Herabminderung, 
ihre Einflusslosigkeit mag als aixuoAwoia erscheinen,’ are not convincing. The same may 
be said of the observations of K. Beyschlag, Clemens Romanus, 135 ff. As we hope to show 
in the following study, Clement is here under the influence of the Greek ‘homonoia’ 
concept. 
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who were in honor, those of no reputation against the renowned, the 
foolish against the prudent, the young against the old (¿x tovtov CfjAoc xoi 
qO6voc, Epic xoi otchatc, Ölwyuög xai dxatactacia, TOAENOS xai oirgococtot. 
oŬtwç ényyépðnoav oi drıuoı emt tods Evriuoug. ot dotor emt tobs EvddEous, ol 
Öppoves Ent voc Ppovinoug, ol véot emt tobs npeoßutepoug). 


For this reason, “righteousness and peace” are far removed,®* because no one 
holds to the commandments of God, but each acted on the lusts of his own 
heart (3:2-4). 

This “peace” is not a static condition, which once was and has now disap- 
peared. There are still persons in whom it is at work, cf. 15:1: 


Let us cleave to those whose peacefulness is based on piety, and not to 
those whose wish for peace is hypocrisy. (xoMyPauev xoig pet’ edoe Betas 
eipryvedouanv, xal un Tots Wed” Urtoxpicews BovAopevois eioyvyy.) 


After this there follow some quotations from the Old Testament on the differ- 
ence between lip service and real devotion. Does the author point here, in so 
many words, to the leaders of the “rebellion” who appear hypocritical?6? Or 
is this a general statement? Later the reference to hypocrisy does not appear 
again.” Thus one does well, in my opinion, not to read too much into these 
words, which are perhaps nothing more than a reference to a certain kind of 
behavior, rather than an accusation. The background lies in the preceding 
chapter: 


Therefore it is right and holy,” my brethren, for us to obey God rather 
than to follow those who in pride and unruliness are the instigators of an 
abominable jealousy . . ., such persons rush into strife and sedition (Sixctov 
odv xai 8ctov, dvdpec &deAqol, órxóouc NUas 4X ov veverOat TH Oed Ñ Tolg £v 
AAalovela xal dxnatactacia uucepod Chrous dpynyots eganoAoudeiv..., otrtvec 
EEonovrilovanv eig ëp xai ardasıs (41-2). 


68 Is there a connection here with Paul's words in Rom. 14:17? 

69 This is the interpretation of Knopf, Kommentar, 66: “macht den Gegnern falsche, heu- 
chlerische Friedensliebe zum Vorwurf: sie reden von Ruhe, Ordnung, Frieden in der 
Gemeinde, haben aber durch die angerichtete Parteiung und durch die Absetzung der 
Amtsträger in Wahrheit Unruhen gestiftet.” 

70 Yet one does find in 30:3 a summons to associate only with those to whom grace is given 
in concord, and to avoid those who gossip and speak evil. 

71 The familiar Greek combination of terms which describe what is right with respect to 
human beings and the gods. 
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If one follows such persons, one incurs great danger; eternal ruin is in store. 
Thus one finds here the same complex of contrasts with “peace” that we have 
already encountered in respect to 'homonoia' (see above, pp. 132-133, 135-136). 
Whoever follows these false guides, becomes a disturber of the “peace”; who- 
ever is obedient to God, makes “peace.” 

This “peace” is a goal that was already established by the Creator in the 
beginning; this is the author's point in ch. 20—already discussed above (pp. 
134-135)—the harmony of nature is described as an expression of “peace.” The 
blessings of this creation ruled by peace are for the welfare of human beings, 
which makes the good of this peace even more desirable. In 19:2 one reads the 
exhortation: 


Let us hasten on to the goal of peace, which was given us from the begin- 
ning (Enavadpduwpev ert tov EE pexs napadedouevov u tho elpyvys 
oxonöv) and let us fix our gaze on the Father and Creator of the whole 
world and cleave to his splendid and excellent gifts of peace. God is 
adpyytos (“free from wrath”)7? toward all his creatures (19:3) and in his 
creation everything happens with “peace,” in harmony (ch. 20 passim). 


It is noteworthy that, with the exception of the above mentioned citation in 
22:5, £lpY|vY) does not appear in the epistle before this section. Precisely in those 
passages where the difficulties in Corinth are dealt with, and where one would 
expect to find this word, it is not to be found. It appears first in the great litur- 
gical prayer (59:3 ff.). Some of the texts have already been discussed, namely, 
those in which the word occurs in connection with 'homonoia' (see above, 
pp. 253 ff). But a few passages in which the word is named remain to be 
considered. 


72 From the Old Testament, Clement is familiar with the concept of “the wrath of God" 
(see the citation in 50:4); on this concept, see the article by H. Kleinknecht - J. Fichter — 
E. Sjoberg - G. Stáhlin in Kittel-Friedrich, Theologisches Wörterbuch (1954) 5.382-448. Of 
great importance for our text is the investigation by Kleinknecht of the use of the word 
by Greeks and Romans (p. 384 ff.); There one also finds mention of the “wrath of the 
gods"; but among all philosophical schools this is condemned as unworthy of God (see 
p. 386, where Cicero De Off. 3.102 is quoted: “hoc quidem commune est omnium philosopho- 
rum ... numquam nec irasci deum nec nocere"). Thus the use of the term here in Clement 
shows clearly the influence of the philosophical conception of God, and is not necessarily 
to be regarded as Stoic per se. In order to interpret Clement correctly here, it is probably 
necessary to take into account that he is speaking about God's relationship to nature, but 
that from the point of view of human beings, wrath rightly has its place, because human 
beings disobeyed God's commands. 
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In 60:3 God is petitioned to provide protection against all evil: 


Yea, Lord, make thy face to shine upon us in peace for our good, that we 
may be sheltered by thy mighty hand, and delivered from all sin by thy 
uplifted arm, and deliver us from them that hate us wrongfully. 


The formulation of this prayer consists entirely of reminiscences of Old 
Testament texts’? and is clearly derived from a Jewish synagogue prayer. The 
content expresses clearly what is understood by “peace”: protection and deliv- 
erance from all distress. 

The above mentioned prayer on behalf of rulers (see above, pp. 255-56) also 
contains the petition that God will direct their counsels: 


According to that which is good and pleasing" before him,” that they 
may administer with piety in peace and gentleness the power given to 
them by thee, and may find mercy in thine eyes (önwg dtémovtes v cipnvy 
xol mpaütwtt edoeBAs thy dnd cod avdtoic dedonevnv &Eouciav thew cou 
TVYXAVWOV). 


The association with npaütng points in the direction of a “peace-loving dispo- 
sition,” and not so much the “undisturbed administration of the government,’ 
as in 61:1. 

“Peace” is also mentioned in a summary of ideals that are characteristic of 
authentic Christian existence (64:1). Shortly before the definitive conclusion 
of his letter, the author continues to express the wish that God will give all 
who are called after his name: “faith, fear, peace, patience and long-suffering, 
self-control, purity and sobriety,”° that they may be well-pleasing to his name.” 
Here "peace" is not so much an undisturbed relationship with human beings 
as a right relationship with God, as is apparent from the context in which the 
word stands. For each of these words one could probably find a parallel in a 


73 Cf. Knopf, Kommentar, 145 and Fischer, Die apostolischen Väter, 103 n. 378-380. In the 
Old Testament and the New Testament one frequently encounters the phrase "in peace." 
Cf. also the prayer Shemoneh Esre in the Babylonian recension: "Praised are you, O Lord, 
who blesses your people Israel in peace.” See G. von Rad — W. Foerster in Kittel-Friedrich, 
Theologisches Wörterbuch (1935) 2.398-418. 

74 ~~ Cf Deut. 12:25, 28; 13:19; 21:9. That which is eügpeotov ("pleasing") to God plays a large role 
in this letter; it is to be found in a number of the texts discussed in the preceding pages. 
We shall return to this subject later. 

75 Cf. on this point 62:2, cited above, p. 122. On similar lists in the New Testament, see the 


works mentioned in n. 56 above. 
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passage that would serve as an elucidation, but this is more in the nature of a 
general summary of the characteristica of the Christian life than a list drawn 
up with an eye on the situation in Corinth. Indeed this general account, with 
its various aspects, should be sent to the brothers in Corinth in their concrete 
situation! 

Yet once more cipyvy is used in connection with the request for the return 
of the representatives of the community in Rome: “send them back quickly to 
us in peace with gladness" (65:1). Fischer refers here to Paul's words in 1 Cor. 
16:1, where it is not possible to separate the expression "in peace" from the 
preceding words àqófoc and “let no one despise him."$ Here in 1 Clement it is 
clearly stated that the representatives should return to Rome in peace and with 
gladness, because their mission has been accomplished, and above all peace 
has been restored in Corinth (cf. 2:2, see above, p. 264), so that the community 
there can send back the emissaries with the joyful report of the restored unity. 

The verb “to live in peace" appears several times in addition to 15:1 (see above, 
p.142). Twice it is found (56:12-13) in along quotation from Job 537-26 (specifi- 
cally, verses 23 and 24), which is adduced in order to demonstrate how great is 
the protection given to those who are chastened by God (56:16). Whenever it is 
mentioned, it is as a sign of God's blessing: “for the wild beasts shall be at peace 
with you; then you shall know that your house shall have peace.’ It is possible, 
within the whole train of thought of 1 Clement, that these words are cited here 
in order to indicate the harmonious relations in nature and the family which 
are so characteristic of ‘homonoia. That the verb “to live in peace” is used here, 
in any case, as a description of the desired state of affairs in Corinth is indi- 
cated by the words in 54:2 and 63:4. In the first text, consideration is given to 
the motives that must inspire the "agitators" if they wish to bring an end to the 
troubles in Corinth; among other things, they must say: "let the flock of Christ 
live in peace with the presbyters set over it" The second text spells out once 
more in concise and powerful fashion the goal of the intervention of Rome: 
emissaries were sent “in order that you may know that our whole care has been 
and is directed to your speedy attainment of peace" (tva &i8fjce örı näca Auiv 
gpovtis xai yéyovev xod Eotiv elc TO £v Teel Duds cipnvedoatt). 

Thus the word “peace” in ı Clement expresses, with various nuances, the 
untroubled state in the relationship between different parts of God's creation, 
their relationship with one another, and with God: in nature, in the Roman 
Empire, above all in the Christian community. For this reason it occupies a 


76 Fischer, Die apostolischen Väter, 107 n. 403. The text of Paul in 1 Cor. 1610-11 reads as 
follows: &àv 8& £A6y Tınödeos, BAenere iva dpößws yévytat npòç Dp... uh Tiç odV adtdv 
etovdevyoy. nponéuypate dé abröv ev clonvy. 
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prominent place in Clement's thoughts, because the “profound peace” that had 
reigned in Corinth had been cruelly destroyed, and so he was eager to work for 
its restoration. 

From the foregoing investigation it is apparent how central the concepts 
of óuóvota and eipnvn were for the author(s) of 1 Clement. We may already 
conclude that it is not without good reason that the writing is spoken of as 
an Evreväis...repi elpfvng xai ópovolac, in which it cannot be denied that 
‘homonoia’ has a certain prominence. The confusion into which the church of 
Christ in Corinth has fallen through mutual strife makes it necessary to return 
to the healthy, harmonious relationship willed by God. 

At the same time, we found evidence in the letter itself, specifically in the 
prayer at the beginning of final section of the letter (61:1), that the combination 
“peace and concord” was not made by Clement “on the spur of the moment,” 
but already existed earlier. From the fact that the combination appears in the 
prayer one may not simply conclude that it belonged to “the language of litur- 
gical formulae.” Indeed, we already encounter this combination, together with 
other terms, in inscriptions from the pre-Christian era, as a description of the 
happy state of affairs in which certain cities, at one time or another, found 
themselves. But it would be a mistake to conclude from this data that we have 
here a kind of “official language,” since many examples of this combination can 
be adduced from ancient literature. 


The Combination “homonoia kai eirene" in Non-Christian Texts 


Out of the abundance of data there follows here a selection from which may be 
seen the wide dissemination of the combination “peace and concord.” 

It is best to begin with witnesses who are contemporaries of 1 Clement. The 
first is Dio Chrysostom. He says in his Or. 49.6 that the Italian Greeks prospered 
under the rule of the Pythagoreans for: 


So long as these (philosophers) managed (8tetxov)"" their cities, the Greeks 


prospered and conducted their municipal affairs with the greatest con- 
cord and peace. (xai petà nAelomng ópovoto xoi elpryvng TOAITEVTMMEVOUC. ) 


77 . Cf1Clement 61:2: dtemovtec Ev eip/jw xai npaütyrı. 
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Even more interesting is Or. 40.26: 


For peace and concord have never damaged at all those who have 
employed them, but it would be surprising if enmity and contentious- 
ness were not deadly and mighty evils (eipyvn pev yàp xai ópóvota Tobg 
Xpwpevous ovdev nwnote EBAonpev, £yOpot SE xai MiAoverxia Dauuaotöv ci yh 
opóðpa &vYjxec'cot xal peyáňa). 


It is interesting that “peace and concord” here take a verb in the 3rd person sin- 
gular, and thus are regarded as a unity. One also encounters the combination 
in Or. 39.2, derived, just at the preceding citation, from a speech with the title 


“On ‘homonoia’”: urging an end to the discord, he observes: 


But it is fitting that those whose city was founded by gods should main- 
tain peace and concord and friendship toward one another. (npeneı dé 
xoi und Gedy oixntapevots ciphvy xot ópóvoia Kal quA toc Trpoc avtos.) 


From the same general time period come several texts in Plutarch. In De 
Garrul. ı7 Plutarch gives an interpretation of a symbolic act of Heraclitus, with 
the words: 


Thus demonstrating to them that to be satisfied with whatever they hap- 
pen upon and not to want expensive things is to keep cities in peace and 
concord. (éri8ei£dpevogc abroig örı TÒ tots tuxodow Apxeicdan xoi yh deiodeı 
THY TOAUTEAWY Ev eiphvy xai ópovoaig Gtorcrpst täs TOAEIC.) 


In de Alex. Fort. 1.9 he states that the plan of Alexander's campaign allows him 
to be recognized as a philosopher, because he did not campaign to obtain lux- 
ury for himself and a rich booty, "but to win for all men concord and peace 
and community of interests" (Mà máctv dvOporrotc ópóvotay xat elonvyv xai 
xotyoovtoty Teds KAANAOUS TapacKxevdoat Stavonfevta). Of importance here is the 
connection that becomes visible between work on behalf of “peace and con- 
cord" and philosophy. With an eye on the long prayer at the end of 1 Clement, 
where “peace and concord” is prayed for several times (see above, pp. 253 ff.), 
it is interesting to read in De Superstit. 4 that the superstitious man trembles 
before the gentle gods: 


From whom we ask wealth, welfare, peace, concord, and success in our 
best efforts in speech and action. (nap’ àv alrobneda nAodrov, ebroplav, 


3x ^ 


eipryvnv, óuóvotay, öpdwarıv Adywv xod Epywv TY AploTwv.) 
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Of importance is also a remark of Lucian in Hermotimus 22: 


All the things that you find here—robbery, violence, cheating (&pralövruv 
xoi BraCopévwv xal tAcovextovvtwy)—they say you would find none of 
them ventured in that city [where arete reigns]; no, they live together 
in peace and concord naturally enough (Ma Ev eipyvn xai dpovopta 
EvpmoArtevovtat, uAA’ elxdtws); for what, I suppose, in other cities pro- 
duces strife and discord (otdcets xol ptAovetxtac), plot and counterplot, 
is entirely absent. 


Here the matter is closely bound up with the "city-state" and discussion of the 
contrasts in its life, from which the concept of *peace and concord" clearly 
receives its contours. 

In this connection reference must be made to the lengthy discourse which 
Dio Cassius, Hist. Rom. 44.23 ff., puts into the mouth of Cicero (we shall return 
to this important discourse in a second volume). There Cicero says that he is 
convinced that: 


We ought to give up our mutual enmities or jealousies... and return to 
that old-time state of peace and friendship and concord. (deiv nuds tds 
uv mpóc aANAoUS Exdpas Y) PiAoveixias,...natardboacdaı poc de An THY 
naday exeivyv elpnvyv xai piAtav xal Omövorav ErtaveAdelv) (24.3), and 
later he calls to memory Roman history: formerly they often quarreled 
(npötepov noMdxıs StyoyvwLovnodvtwv vtov); but whenever they stopped 
hating one another, and lived the rest of their lives in peace and concord 
(xai Ev elpryvn xal ömovola To Aoımöv Tod ypóvou Sujyaryov), they were success- 
ful in war (25. 3-4). 


In Tacitus one encounters the Latin equivalent, in Hist. 3.80.4: the senate 
sends a deputation to the armies involved in civil strife “to persuade them in 
the interests of the state to concord and peace" (ut praetexto rei publicae con- 
cordiam pacemque suaderent). A slightly different but parallel combination is 
found in a passage of Suetonius, Otho 8.1: 


When Otho learned of this (namely, that the legions in Germany had 
sworn allegiance to Vitellius), he persuaded the senate to send a deputa- 
tion, to say that an emperor had already been chosen and to counsel quiet 
and concord. (Quod ut comperit, auctor senatui fuit mittendae legationis, 
quae doceret electum iam principem, quietem concordiamque suaderet.) 
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Plutarch reports (Otho 15) that Otho wished to sacrifice himself on behalf of 
peace and concord (op eipryvns xai ópovoiaç). But one finds that the use of 
this formula is not restricted to the end of the first and the beginning of the 
second century A.D. P. Jal remarked on the subject that “de nombreux auteurs 
cherchent a préciser la conception de la ‘paix’ ayant recours au doublet pax- 
concordia’;”* in proof of this assertion he refers to a number of passages in 
Cicero, Sallust, and Livy. A single, characteristic example may be given here. 
Cicero, De Fato 2, recounts his long conversation with the consul-designate 
Hirtius: 


Being engrossed as we for our part were in seeking for a line of policy that 
might lead to peace and concord in the state. (maxime nos quidem exqui- 
rentes ea consilia quae ad pacem et ad concordiam civium pertinerent.) 


In Sallust there is an instructive text in Hist. 1.77.13: 


I pray you consider how the order of things is inverted; formerly public 
mischief was planned secretly, public defense openly ... nowadays peace 
and concord are disturbed openly, defended secretly. (Et quaeso consider- 
ate quam conversa rerum natura sit! Antea malum publicum occulte, aux- 
ilia palam instruebantur ...; nunc pax et concordia disturbantur publice, 
defenduntur occulte.) 


Here the combination of terms is clearly a summary of the “bonum publicum" 
Also characteristic is Diodorus Siculus, Hist. 16.7.2: the inhabitants of Euboea 
"fell into strife among themselves" (éctaclacav mpd¢g AMANAoUS); when many 
victims had fallen on both sides and the island was virtually devastated by 
this intestinal warfare, *at long last admonished by the disasters, the parties 
came into concord and made peace with one another” (uöyıs xotg auupopais 
voudermdevres elc ópóvotay HAGov xod thv Elonvnv auvedevro mpd¢ &MyAoUS). The 
background here is described by the term otaoıd£eıv, civil war; “concord” and 
“peace” are almost identical; the difference, in my view, consists in that with 
‘homonoia’ the emphasis falls more on the inner disposition, with “peace” 
more on the external form of mutual relations. The connection in which this 
pair of concepts appears is also found in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom. 
7.60.2, where a conflict between the patricians and the plebians is described; 
one of the consuls spoke: 


78  P.Jal “Pax civilis—concordia,’ Revue des études Latines 34 (1961) 220. 
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Praising concord and peace, telling of the great good fortune which each 
of them brings to states, and inveighing against discord and civil wars, 
by which, he told them, many cities have been destroyed with all their 
inhabitants and whole nations had perished utterly. (£xotv&v ëv ópóvorav 
xoi elonyvyv, nal dons evdatpoviag Erdtepov TovTwY aitiov oT. Tats MOAECW 
emiAcyopevoc, xatnyopOv 8& Styootactas xoi MoAgUwWY épuALov, £& Qv rrödeıg 
avtavdpoug dméqotvev. dvnpnodaı xo Edvn öda SteAwAevat.) He exhorted 
them not to indulge their resentment,?? nor, again, to take the worst of 
their fellow-citizens for their advisors when deliberating concerning mat- 
ters of the greatest importance. (unde tots xaxiotoiç TV TOAITAY xpfjcOot 
cuu oUAotg nepi x&v neylotwv BovAevopévouc.) 


From this material it is completely clear that this combination of terms, some- 
times broadened by other ideas, was a wide-spread conception of the well- 
being of the state, which could refer to situations within the bounds of the 
polis, or extend beyond it. So far as I have been able to ascertain, the combina- 
tion appears for the first time in the middle of the first century before Christ, 
whereas in earlier Greek literature another combination, namely that of 
önövora with qu£, is usually encountered. P. Jal’s extensive collection of mate- 
rial, which is derived exclusively from Latin literature, shows how the bloody 
civil wars that ravaged the Roman Empire in the first century B.C. provided 
the motivation for placing the virtue of “peace and concord” in a new light.8° 
Whether he is right to suggest that this was a typical Latin combination, which 
has been taken over by the Greeks?! may well be doubted.®? The origin and dis- 
semination of the concepts is surely not exclusively connected, as is clear from 
the citations given above, with Stoic circles, as Sanders, in connection with 
1Clement, seems to think, whereby he refers to only one (!) text from Epictetus.9? 


79 Compare with this 1 Clement 63:2: ¿dv . . . dxdipyte THV dO£pucov Tod Chrous bây òpyhv Kate 
thy Evreuäw, hv exomodueda nepi eipyung xai dpovotas. 

8o P. Jal, “Pax civilis, 210-31. 

81  P.Jal,*Pax civilis," 221 on Plutarch, Otho 15, “reproduisant visiblement l'expression latine." 

82  Inhis important article, Jal draws exclusively on the Latin sources and leaves out of con- 
sideration the Greek texts, of which examples have been given above; it is my intention 
to fill this lacuna to some extent. But above all, it is necessary to recognize, as our second 
study will show, that Greek thought and discussion about 'homonoia' is older than the 
Latin use of "concordia": the latter is certainly influenced by the former, as demonstrated 
by E. Skard, Zwei religids-politische Begriffe, Euergetes-Concordia (Oslo, 1932). 

83 L. Sanders, L'Hellénisme de Saint Clément de Rome et le Paulinisme. Studia Hellenistica 2 
(Louvain: Universitas Catholica Louvainiensis, 1943) 129; the text will be discussed below. 
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One may therefore conclude that the formula belonged to the terminology 
commonly in use in the Imperial period to describe the well-being of the state. 

With respect to the mutual relation between the two concepts, one may 
say that "peace" refers more to the external affairs of the state, “concord” more 
to internal relations. Livy 4.7.1 says “concord at home insured peace abroad” 
(concordia domi, pacem etiam foris praebuit). The same idea is expressed very 
clearly by Epictetus, Diss. 4.5.35: 


These are the judgments which produce love in the household, concord 
in the state, peace among the nations, make a man thankful toward God, 
confident at all times. (tadta tà Sdypata Ev oixia giAtav moet, Ev móde 
ópóvoiav, Ev €Oveow eionvyy, npòç Fedv evydptctov, mavtayxod dappoüvra.) 


According to Jal, concordia is “chargé d'une certaine valeur affective."9* Peace 
with the outside world can sometimes be absent; but so long as unanimity 
between the citizens is maintained, the welfare of the state is guaranteed. In 
his discourse “On ‘homonoia;” Aelius Aristides says that wars are not so disas- 
trous for the state as discord.85 What is meant by 'homonoia' is the harmonious 
relations between the citizens mutually, and the accent lies upon the inner dis- 
position; by “peace” is meant the normal, undisturbed relations which a state 
maintains in dealing with foreign lands. From this one may also understand 
why the civil wars, apart from all the other losses of human life and goods, were 
so disastrous; through such discords the state was assaulted in its very being 
and existence. For this very reason, the complementary formula “Peace and 
Concord” became the watchword for the well-being of the state. 

When 1 Clement, therefore, characterizes itself as an £vrevEtc . . . meet elpryvng 
xoi ömovolas, this is not a casual description. No, for ancient readers a light 
must have dawned, if they had not understood earlier, when Clement used 
this widely current formula®® by which the well-being and happiness of a 


84 P. Jal, “Pax civilis," 219. 

85 X Aelius Aristides, Orat. 42, p. 786 D; Orat. 44, p. 831 D. 

86 In three of the four passages where "peace and concord" appear together in 1 Clement, 
that is, in 61:1, 63:2, and 65:1, the word "peace" precedes; only in 60:4 is the order reversed. 
When one considers the distribution of instances of both terms in the letter as a whole, 
then one can say that Clement lays more emphasis on ‘homonoia’. For this reason it is 
noteworthy that, nevertheless, where the words appear combined, *peace" is named first. 
In the non-Christian texts one also finds in by far the most cases “peace” before “concord” 
(see the material cited above, pp. 270 ff.). Is this an indication that Clement here indeed 
works with a fixed formula that was known to him? 
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community was designated. He writes a letter on account of the troubles in 
Corinth, where the well-being of the ekklesia is threatened by divisions. 

In Greek thought and discourse about the state since the middle of the 5th 
century B.c., homonoia’ played a central role. Among the Romans, the idea 
was further elaborated by the use of concordia. Thus when Clement speaks 
of “peace and concord,” he makes use of concepts which already have a long 
history behind them in an established context of thought. What light, in conse- 
quence, is cast upon the letter as a whole, we shall examine in greater detail in 
our second study. In order to see clearly the intention of the author, it is neces- 
sary, however, to investigate more closely another characterization which the 
letter gives of itself, namely, that it is a cuuBovAY, (58:2). 


1 Clement as ‘sumboule’ 


In 58:2 the writer says: “receive our counsel" (8é£ac0e thy cvpPovAyy ńuðv). 
One usually translates the word ouußovAN in accordance with the usage found 
in the Greek dictionaries?" as “counsel” or “advice,” and neglects any more 
detailed explanation. Nor is any attention paid to this word in dealing with the 
questions of introduction which this letter raises. But the context in which 
the word occurs indicates that more is meant than a simple giving of advice. 

The above-mentioned sense in which ouu.ßovAN stands is preceded by the 
exhortation: 


Let us then be obedient to his most holy and glorious name, and escape 
the threats which have been spoken by wisdom aforetime to the disobe- 
dient (aneıfoöcıv), that we may tabernacle in confidence on the most 
sacred name of his majesty (58:1). 


This is clearly the practical consequence which the writer draws from the 
lengthy citation of Proverbs 1:23-33 in 57:3-7 (from which the words “that we 
may tabernacle in confidence" are derived);5? as always, in this passage from 
Holy Scripture, the destruction of all those who do not listen to God's word 
is announced. This is, therefore, the application to their own situation and 
serves as the Word of God itself to the leaders of the stasis in Corinth, to bring 


87  SeeLiddell-Scott-Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon, 1677; W. Bauer, Wörterbuch, 1540. 
88 Cf. on the verb xatacxyvow, W. Michaelis in G. Kittel-G. Friedrich, Theologisches 
Wörterbuch (1964) Vol. 5, 389 ff. 
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about submission to the presbyters. In 57:1 the instigators of the division are 
addressed directly and forcefully: 


Learn to be submissive, putting aside the boastful and the haughty self- 
confidence of your tongue. (uddere bnorkocesdau droßenevon THY dAaCovta 
xoti ÜNEPNPAVWV THs yAooov 049v adOddetav 57:2). 


For it is better to have a modest place in the flock of Christ? than to appear to 
be important and to lose the ultimate salvation that God has promised. This is 
confirmed by means of a citation from Proverbs 1. 

The structure of the passage is thus as follows: in 5731-2 a direct address 
to the leaders of the stasis in Corinth, with a reference to the grave dangers 
that one incurs on the basis of God's threatening words in Prov. 1:23 ff.; then 
in 58:1 the "application" of the word of Scripture to all Christians, in which 
the author speaks generally, “let us,’ with the typical change from “you” to “us” 
that is found so often in this epistle.?° Thereupon follows, then, in 58:2 another 
direct address: “receive our sumboulé" Noteworthy here is that he does not 
say: “receive the instruction of God's word,” or something of the sort, but “our 
counsel" This is more than a piece of well-intended advice of one sort or 
another, but goes to "the heart of the matter"; it points the way to the resolu- 
tion of the conflict and the restoration of unity in Corinth. Even if sumboulé 
in 58:2 should refer back to what immediately precedes in 58:1, the latter is not 
merely an admonition, but the way to escape from the difficulties, and to live 
together as the ekklesia of God. Therefore, sumboulé here refers to the whole 
content of the letter. 

How important this "counsel" is considered to be by the writer is apparent 
from what follows: 


And there shall be nothing for you to regret, (which is concluded by an 
oath, solemnly affirmed) for as God lives and as the Lord Jesus Christ lives 
and the Holy Spirit, the faith and hope of the elect, he who with lowli- 
ness of mind and eager gentleness has without backsliding performed 
the decrees and commandments given by God shall be enrolled and cho- 
sen in the number of those who are saved through Jesus Christ. (fj yap 6 
Oeòç xai Cf, 6 xúpoiç "Inaods Xpıorög xoi tò nveüna Td &yıov, Y, te mío tc xai ý 
EATS t&v EXAEKTOV, OTL Ó TOINTAS EV TATTEIVOPPOTÜVN HET’ ExTEVOS ETTLEIKELAG 


89 On this point, see ch. 54. 
90 The examples are spread throughout the entire letter. We shall return later to several 
points. 
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QMETUMEAHTWS TÀ Ud TOD 0200 dedoneva Sucampata XAL npootdypare, obtog 
EVTETAYHEVOS xol EMöYınog Zotat eis Tov Apıduöv TAV owlonevwv Sik ’Incod 
Xptotod.)9 


From these words it is apparent what great importance this sumboulé has. 

Now it must be remarked that in connection with talk about 'homonoia, the 
word symboulé acquires a pregnant meaning. It is well known that in the Greek 
world there was much discussion of this theme, naturally by orators, but for 
the most part occasioned by concrete events. The nature of this undertaking 
was expressed by the verb ouußovAeüw, as the following texts show. 

When Aelius Aristides in his speech to the Rhodians "On ‘homonoia’” makes 
a comment on his own involvement in the matter of the discord prevailing 
in Rhodes, he reckons himself among those who *come to offer counsel"; he 
appeals for the approval of his hearers to concur in the view that: 


Just as you believe those courtroom arguments to be most truthful, to 
which there are the most and best witnesses, so also in matters of advice, 
the most trust must be shown to those who have the most and weighti- 
est witnesses. (Qorep t&v Ev Tots dicaornplors Adywv Tobroug dANderTaToug 
Nyelode, àv dv mAetocot xoi yvwpınwraroı uáprupsc Aow, ottw¢ xol TAV eic 
cup ouAYy hxdvtwy, olg dv mAeloroı xol artovSotócorcot UAPTUPEÇ ÕCIV, TOUTOLS 
poa xpf]vot mto teet.) 


He then refers to Homer, “the common advisor of the Greeks” (tov xotvóv 
TOV 'EMNVwv cópovAov), citing the well-known words of Od. 6.182 ff. [Orat. 
44, p. 826 D.).?? The comparison which Aristides makes with a plea in court is 
interesting, as we shall see in what follows. 


91 This oath-formula has an Old Testament flavor, see Ruth 3:3; 1 Sam. 14:39, 45; 19:9. 
Noteworthy is the fact that here not a "trinitarian" (cf. 46:6), but a fivefold "confession" is 
found; cf. Epist. Apost. 5 (16), where, alongside of “Father, Son and Holy Spirit,’ the holy 
church and the forgiveness of sins are mentioned as parts of the confession of faith. On 
the expression, "the number of those who are saved through Jesus Christ," see my article: 
"Le nombre des élus dans la premiere épitre de Clément" in Revue d'histoire et de philoso- 
phie religieuses 42 (1962) 237—46. 

92 Cf. also in the same Orat. 44, p. 827 D.: “If, therefore, that advisor thought that it was now 
opportune to pray for concord, even for those who were going to set up housekeeping, 
indeed it is the duty of those who have lived in a city from antiquity, and one which is so 
famous, to regard all else as secondary to this" (ei tolvuv xoi tots péMovow obacety oixiav 
Hoy coveDy eoo xarpòv yyetto 6 cop fovAoc nepi Tg dpovoias, 7] cou tots ye Ex rto.oto0 nöAıv 
oixodat xoi tabrmv OUTS ErtLpavn navra xà da debtepa Tobtou moieioOat pooyxeı). Earlier 
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Of the sophist Gorgias, Philostratus, Vit. Soph. 1.9.4 says: 


For seeing that Greece was in conflict with itself, he became the counselor 
of concord to them. (otacıdlovoov thv EMdda dpav dpovoiag cópovAoc 
avtots &yevero.)93 


In his famous and oft-read Panegyrikos, Isocrates defines the aim of his speech 
thus: 


I have come before you to give my counsel on the war against the bar- 
barians and on concord among ourselves. (7o cvpBovrAedowv nepi te tod 
TOAELOV Tod mpóc TOS Bapßapoug xal TÅG ópovoloc THs poc NUdS adtOvs, 
Paneg. 3.)?* 


In Dio Chrysostom's speech to the inhabitants of Nicomedia “On 'homonoia"" 
one finds at the very beginning that citizenship has been bestowed upon Dio 
and he sees as the one and only reason for it his "desire and ability to give 
advice on issues affecting the commonwealth” (tò ouußouAsdew ¿pé ct nepi TAV 
xow ouupepövrwv); he hopes to prove useful to the city, because cities “need 
counselors to provide safety by their politics” (dei 8& xal cvpBovAwy tva awlovraı 
tats moAttelats), and Dio asserts that, insofar as it is possible for him, he will “not 
shrink from aiding the city by giving advice on matters of greatest importance" 
(00x òxvýow nepi x&v ueylotwv cou ouAsóov wpereiv THY TOAL, Orat. 38.1 ff.; see 
also what follows). Aelius Aristides concludes his address “On ‘homonoia’ to 
the Cities" (Orat. 42) with the words: 


in the same speech, Orat. 44, p. 825 D., he characterizes his own discourse mel ógóvotav 
as a ouußovAY, and asks: “For is it not strange for you to blame the speaker because his 
advice is well-known, stale, and accepted by all, yet for you yourselves not to dare to make 
use of such obvious arguments .. .?" (n&g yap obx dtonov TH èv A€yovtt uéupecOat wc Alav 
yvapıya xai morAoid xal nâo Soxodvta cuu BovAsoet, adtobs de py ToAuAv xpfjcOat Tots obtw 
qatvepotc . . .;). 

93 Whether this isa correct evaluation of Gorgias is of no importance; of interest is only the 
combination of cüpfovAoc and ópóvota, of which Philostratus provides a good example. 

94 See also Isocrates, Ad Philipp 16: "For I am going to advise you to champion the cause 
of concord among the Hellenes and to campaign against the barbarians” (uEMw yap cot 
c'upovAsósty npootivaı tfj; Te xv EMhvwv öuovolas xat THs £ri Tods BapBépouc otpateiav), 
and Epist. 3.2: “I counseled you that...you should bring all the Greeks into concord" 
(ovveßoidevov... elc ópóvorav KataTTH aa voc "EMNvag). 
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Let me give you the best counsel with all good will and courage, and do 
you show that it is not pointless to tell you these things, but that you 
know how to make use of those who offer the best advice (xdot te rpög 
buds elonotw peta náonç ebvolag duc xai dvdpetag ta B£Xrio vot, buts ve Ott 
ov patyv tadt’ Eotı Aéyety mpóc opc, GM’ tote xpfjcOot tois xà BEATLOTOL 
cupovAetovct, tout’ émtdetExte) for their approval (Orat. 42, p. 796 D.).95 


Dio Cassius has Cicero say: 


It is necessary for us to give counsel to you...let us be in concord, and 
both we ourselves shall be saved and all the others shall be preserved 
(8etv Huds cupi BovAeostv piv... duovonowpev, abtol TE owðnoópeða xal TOUS 
doug Anavras repuou]copev (Hist. Rom. 44.23.3). 


We may also recall Iamblichus, Vit. Pythag. 9.45: Pythagoras who was the first 
to give councel so that they might preserve the existing concord (8 de np&tov 
uev cuveBotAevaev) to build a temple to the Muses, “in order that they might 
preserve the existing concord” (tva typaat Thv Ündpxovoav ópóvotaty). 

The terminology is thus very consistent: when one spoke on 'homonoia, one 
gave "advice" to put an end to strife and discord, and to live in concord with one 
another. Clement is therefore in good company, in terms of ancient concep- 
tions, with his way of referring to his writing. 

A lively image of the way in which this occurred is provided by a few 
speeches of Dio Chrysostom. When he comes to speak on this subject in 
Nicomedia, because the city was at loggerheads with Nicaea, he says that he 
could indeed attempt to correct one or another smaller matters, but he prefers 
first to win their confidence by dealing with the most important issue, know- 
ing full well that in so doing he is putting his reputation at risk.9° He wishes to 


95  Cfalsoin this speech, Orat. 42, p. 777 D.:... 008’ &v abtög auveßoürevov cà olxoı BAdTovras 
Ta x&v TANolov nocnelv. Orat. 42, p. 791 D.: TH pèv yap abEew ¿déc tàs adtdv matpidac xal 
ta Undpyovta xocpetv odd’ dv elc veneonasiev, 6 8& ToUTW npöceotiv dndlag peet (that is, 
the removal of the discord) Eywye cvpBovAetw. Cf. also in Orat. 44, p. 840 f. D.: “as long as 
they listened to the best counsel and were concordant, ... they were saved. But when they 
fellinto dissension, they perished, except for one man [Odysseus] who gave them the best 
advice" (xcxetvol uéypt èv THs glow yvayns x poG vro xal Wpovdovy, ametyovto TAY Bóov 
xal Eowlovro, ¿nel de GiéotYjooy, dnwAovro rrANv évóc Tod xà BeArtiota cvpifovAetovroc). See 
also Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom. 7.60.2 (see above, p. 273). 

96 Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 38.3: ti dé nadwv N ti BovAönevog oby ór&p TAV uInpotepwv cup BovAeóo 
npötepov, oùðe ev éxelvotc droneipópuot tod Syuov tic ebmeidelac, GAA’ EdOdS GEL nıvduvedeiv 
Teel tod peyiotov ouußouAebwv; He explains: “It is because it seems to me far easier to 
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persuade them and appeals to them to endure his “advice” with patience in the 
matters about which he is there to counsel them.?” But he takes care to refute 
a few objections which may be present in the minds of his hearers: why does 
he offer advice unbidden? Whence does he derive the privilege of the floor, 
when others who were active in politics and native-born have not presumed 
to give advice??® And then he proceeds: “on behalf of concord I have come to 
speak, a fine word and a fine thing" (op yàp dpovolacg ¿pôv Epxopaı,?? xarod 
MEV óvópotxoc, xaAod de npdyuaros, Orat. 38.6). Here one sees clearly the orator 
about his work of “giving advice" to an assembly of the people. He seeks to 
counter all resistance, because he senses that they are not ready to hear his 
advice; he attempts to appeal to their good-will. What he hopes to achieve is to 
persuade his hearers; he cannot compel or command them. 
In another speech, addressed to his fellow-citizens, Dio says: 


What would be the good of my presence here, if I should fail to lead you 
to such a policy by persuasion, having constantly engaged with you in 
discussions conducive to concord and amity, so far as I am able, and try- 
ing in every way to eradicate unreasonable and foolish enmity and strife 
and contention? (Ti yàp dv ein ths Yuerepas enıönpias GpeXoc, el ur) poc cà 
cxotarüco TtetO opévouc bac yorey, Adywv dei guvaywybv ópovoiaç xal qute 
cvvapdpevot, xo" Scov oloi té oper, ExOpav SE xal Zow xal poveixiav dAoyov 
xal dtvóvycov e€atpobvtes návta tpónov; (Orat. 48.6). 


persuade men concerning the weightiest matters than concerning those which are 
slighter or trivial" (6t1 TOMA por doxei Hdov elvat nelonı nepi TAY neylotwv Ñ THY pxpotépwy). 
By minor matters he means those which cause harm, by the greater matters it is a ques- 
tion of “being saved” (owleodaı). One who has refused to be persuaded (&t0fjvot) regard- 
ing the greater things, will not even listen concerning the minor matters. 

97 Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 38.4: &xt èv odv, Edv dmopelvijte THY guUBovAtav, nerýoeoðé uot nepi 
àv auuBovAedwv napeip xat opóðpa Bappd. 

98 Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 38.4: tva obv pot u Tadra mpoanavtTH nap’ ouv. Ti Sé cup flovAebetc 
av nepi wv Nuels; Thv doynv odd Bovàcvópeða; (note the word-play here). Ti 8& ceavt@ Adyov 
uetadidoug, ob col ph petedouev nets; Ato tl dé cocotte NENOALTEUNEVWV Tap’ huv avdoov 
emttywpiwv, ElomomTOyv, PNTOPWV, quiogóqov, Yepóvtov, VEWV, OVdEmoTE ODÖEIS ETOAUNGEV uiv 
c'upfovAsOcot tabtyy Thy cupBovAlav; ... elite yàp metcOjcecbe, KEı6v, eotw dnodonı tod cà 
AvctceAf A€yovtos. cite Ep’ butv anoxettat tò nelodNvaL... 

99 Cf. above in fn. 97: mapei. See also Aelius Aristides, Orat. 44, p. 826 D. (previously, in 
fn. 92) and Orat. 42, p. 771 D.: gépe Oy xoi Tas móAetc EMEAQW TAS mepi Tod pwrelou vüv 
aurrwpevas xai nap’ àv hs Epidos dey) ovppaiver. In Orat. 44, p. 824 D. he excuses himself 
because the condition of his health does not permit to come in person. 
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From these speeches of Dio and Aelius Aristides on 'homonoia' we can see 
that a certain relationship existed between the orator and his hearers, but it is 
nota relationship in which the orator was under constraint. He comes forward 
at his own initiative, where he sees 'homonoia' in danger, and seeks through 
the art of persuasion to preserve or to restore unanimity. 

Here in Dio we have a snapshot of sorts; here one sees how it went in prac- 
tice in the daily life of a Greek city in the Imperial period, whenever someone 
wished to offer "counsel" of one sort or another. Dio was no exception in his 
attitude and approach. Indeed one might claim just the opposite. "The art of 
persuasion,” to cite the title of a book on ancient rhetoric,!?? found, as is well 
known, many enthusiastic devotees wherever Greek culture was spread since 
the time of its flowering in classical Athens. The art of eloquence was taught 
and learned everywhere during the time of the Roman Empire. 

This is all so well known that it does not need to be discussed in detail. Only 
one aspect deserves to be elucidated in connection with our subject, namely, 
that the appearance of cupfovAs0o, cópBovAoc, ovußovàý in this connection is 
not accidental. LuuBovAy was, as Aristotle's treatise on eloquence makes clear, 
aterminus technicus in the theory of Rhetorica. Since Aristotle's time (Aristotle 
Ars Rhet. 1.3), a distinction was made between three genres of speeches: the 
dikanikon,?! the epideiktikon, and the sumbouleutikon. This division was 
also taught in the rhetorical schools of the Imperial period, as evidenced by 
Clement's contemporary Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 3.3.14: 


For they asserted that the parts of rhetoric were, panegyric, deliberative 
and forensic. (partes enim rhetorices esse dicebant laudativam, deliberati- 
vum, iudicialem.) 


Leaving aside for a moment the two other sorts, when we turn our attention 
to the sumbouleutikon, we see that its purpose is to give "advice" to those who 
deliberate on a certain matter. It has a twofold character: “the deliberative kind 
is either hortatory or dissuasive,” ouuBouAng de tò LEV npoTponN, To Se AnoTponN), 
Aristotle, Ars Rhet. 1.3; cf. Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 3.8.6: “its functions are twofold 
and consist in advising and dissuading,” (officiis constat duobus suadendi ac 
dissuadendi). The goal was to make clear what was “expedient” (tò cujqpépov) 
and what was “harmful” (tò BAaßepöv): “for he who exhorts recommends a 


100 G. Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1963). 
On what follows, see also R. Volkmann, Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Römer in system- 
atischer Übersicht dargestellt (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1885), 294 ff. (repr., Hildesheim, 1963). 

101 See the comparison that Aelius Aristides, Orat. 44, p. 826 D. (for the text, see above, p. 154) 
makes between the dikanikon and the sumbouleutikon. 
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course of action as better, and he who dissuades advises against it as worse" 
(6 p&v yàp nporpenwv coc B£Xttov auuBouAeden, ó 86 ATOTPETWV WÇ xetpov dnorpenei, 
Aristotle, Ars Rhet. 1.3); cf. Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 3.8.22: "some have held that 
the three main considerations in an advisory speech are honour, expediency 
and necessity. I can find no place for the last" (partes suadendi quidam putaver- 
unt honestum, utile, necessarium. Ego non invenio huic tertiae locum); others 
made even more detailed distinctions, Inst. Orat. 3.8.26: “right, justice, piety, 
equity, mercy” (fas, iustum, pium, aequum, mansuetum); but Quintilian places 
all of these under the heading of that which is “honorable” (honestum).!°? The 
means by which this goal was achieved was "persuasion" (in addition to these 
texts from Quintilian, see also the texts from Tacitus and Suetonius discussed 
above, p. 148, and those of Dio Chrysostom and Plutarch, above, p. 156; see also 
Ecphantus, apud Stobaeus 4.7.64: *a unison of the many is harmonized with 
persuasion,” «àv ToMav ópopwvia peta neiloüs cuvwdoica). Among the five most 
prominent subjects that might be themes for the sumbouleutikon, Aristotle 
also names war and peace (Ars Rhet. 1.4; cf. Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 3.8.14). Still 
another observation of Quintilian (Inst. Orat. 3.8.39-40) is important: 


The minds of such an audience are not to be moved by discoursing on 
the nature of virtue, which they ignore, but by praise, by appeals to popu- 
lar opinion, and if such vanities are of no avail, by demonstration of the 
advantage that will accrue from such a policy, or more effectively perhaps 
by pointing out the appalling consequences that will follow the opposite 
policy ...For I am not sure that most men's minds are not more easily 
influenced by fear of evil than by hope of good. (animus deliberantis non 
ipsi honesti natura, quam ille non respicit, permovendus, sed laude, vulgi 
opinione et, si parum proficit haec vanitas, secutura ex his utilitate, ali- 
quanto vero magis objicienda aliquos, si diversa fecerint, metus . . . nescio 
an etiam naturaliter apud plurimos plus valeat malorum timor quam spes 
bonorum.) 


102 A more detailed subdivision with corresponding themes is found in Aristides, Rhet. 1.5 
(Spengel, Rhetores Graeci [Lipsiae: Teubner, 1854] II p. 503 £): tò Stxcuov, TO cupqpépov, 
TO duvarov, TO padlov, TO dvotyxotov, TO dxivduvov, TÒ xov, TO EvTEBEC, TO Gctov, TO HOD xoi 
Ta Evavtia ToUTOIG...Td SE vou Sixatov Gewpettar Ev npootdEe nal Ev dmayopeboet, TO 9€ 
guupépov cvvictatar Ex tomwy tecodowv...tTHPYAIS Qv Exonev dyalay, nixo Qv ody 
Exopev dera àv, ATOPVLYY xv MEPLETTWTWV KAKAV, KWAVTIC TOV ETIPEPOMEVWY KOKA... TAÛTA 
dé ott TO edoeBéc, al tipal, ol Erccutvot, at UVAMaL, at pitar ai niote, THY npoyóvwv at éka 
xai «à Drcoxovta Tots Epyoıs, & où det xorvottoybvety, xal TO mpelv TA npénovta EV TH Blew, otav 
edtaciav, anAörmra, dAnPetav, pU Mov. It is interesting to read 1 Clement with these charac- 
teristics in mind. 
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When 1 Clement is read from this perspective, then one sees that, with its 
exhortations and admonitions,!03 it fits entirely within this framework. In 
Corinth certain things were in dispute, cf. 11, “concerning the questions dis- 
puted among you” (nepi t&v Erılnrouuevwv nap’ duty npayudtwv);10* thus a sum- 
boulé was in order. In keeping with the dogmatic framework of the Christian 
Clement, naturally the decisive question for him lies, not in terms of what is 
“beneficial or harmful,” but in terms of the commandments of God and God's 
judgment (we shall return to this point in our second study). Clement is con- 
scious of the fact that he does not write on his own authority,!°> but he appeals 
to the knowledge of the Holy Scripture which his readers possess, as he says 
in praise of them, and which he repeatedly calls to remembrance:! the word 
of God shows where the ways of obedience and disobedience lead. When the 


103 A. Stuiber, “Clemens Romanus I" in Th. Klauser, Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum 
(Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1957) Vol. 3, col. 192 lays emphasis upon the category voudemang, 
but this is not a rhetorical genre, and in Clement (cf. 73; 56:2, 6) the word has a purely 
negative ring = warning; on the other hand, Clement offers, in keeping with the nature 
of the sumbouleutikon, both kinds of advice, hortatory and dissuasive, in which the for- 
mer element predominates. The statement of Stuiber: “Die Gabe dieser voudernaig gilt als 
Charisma (im weiteren Sinne: 38:1 f.; 63:2)” is, in my view, wholly unwarranted, since not 
one word in the text is devoted to this matter. 

104 CfKnopf Die apostolischen Väter I, 44, who rightly observes that it is not a matter of ques- 
tions which the Corinthians have asked of Rome, but about which they mutually dispute 
with each other (xap' dyiv). 

105 See 591, “But if some be disobedient to the words which have been spoken by him (God) 
through us, let them know that they will entangle themselves in transgression and no 
little danger" (&àv 8£ Tıves drei&jowctv tots bm’ adtod dt’ Hud eipnuevors, yivwoxétwoay, 
ct NAPINTWOEL xal KIVdbYHW où LIXPA EaUTOdS Eväncouaıv). 63:2, "if you are obedient to the 
things which we have written through the Holy Spirit" (&àv bryxoot yevópevor tois be’ luv 
yeypappevois did tod drylov TTVEDHATOG). 

106 Cf 62:3, "And we had the more pleasure in reminding you of this, because we knew quite 
well that we were writing to men who were faithful and distinguished and had studied 
the oracles of the teaching of God" (xai taüta xocoóco Hdtov óreppyrjooev, emerdy aoo 
Nöeınev ypdpew hps avdpdow mtocolc xoi EMoywwrertoic xol Eynexvdaw elc cà Aóyia THS 
Tadelag tod 0:00); in addition, see 53:1, “For you have understanding, you have a good 
understanding of the sacred Scriptures, beloved, and you have studied the oracles of 
God. Therefore we write these things to remind you" (eniotaode yàp xat xoc extotacbe 
tài lepdic ypapdis, ayanyrol, xod éyxexüqare elc cà Adyia tod Beo. mpd dvanvyaıv ov tadta 
ypdpopev); see also, before this, the “deepening” in the Holy Scripture mentioned in 403, 
“we have looked into the depths of the divine knowledge" (£yxexvpörss eic «à Bán THS 
Qetag yvwoews), and 45:2 “You have studied the Holy Scriptures, which are true, and given 
by the Holy Spirit" (¢yxextqate elc tas tepdc ypapas, tac KAndels, TS Sik Tod nvevpatoç Tod 
ayiov). 
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order established by God is destroyed through discord, salvation is put at risk. 
His readers should be mindful of Jesus’ words (46:7, uv/joOvyre x&v Adywv "Inood 
tod xuplov vu&v. See also 13:1f.). 

This applies not only to the Christians in Corinth, but naturally also to those 
in Rome. For this reason one does not find in the letter a direct address to the 
"ringleaders" in Corinth, not even as a general consideration of the advantages 
of 'homonoia, but always the hortatory “we” (see above p. 277). This comes 
clearly to expression in a comparison of the statement in 62:2: 


It is necessary to remind you that you are bound to please almighty God 
by living in concord, etc. (oxojupvrjoxovrec 8etv bud... mavtpoxp&topr 
Oc c(t evapectetv, OUovoodvtas XTA.), 


with 7:1, where, after demonstrating the tragic consequences of jealousy and 
strife by means of all sorts of examples from earlier and later times, the writer 
says since he knows himself to be involved in the same struggle: 


We are not only writing these things to you, beloved, for your admonition, 
but also to remind ourselves. (voco, dyarınrol, od uóvov buds vouderoüvres 
ETTLOTEMONEV, aX Kal £c vot oTtoppvrjaxovrec.) 


This last text is not an indication that the writer intends “to reach beyond the 
immediate occasion and present a generally valid admonition,” but a pro- 
found awareness of standing in the same situation in the world before God. 

One sees the elements of protropé (exhortation) and apotropé (dissuasion) 
combined with one another in several passages where a positive suggestion 
is followed by a negative warning in the form of a participial phrase, so for 
example in 30:1, 3 (see above, p. 260), 35:5 (above, p. 260), 58:1 (above, p. 276). 

The “timor malorum" (fear of evil) and the “spes bonorum" (hope of good), 
to use Quintilian's language, play a large role in this letter, although they are 
viewed from the perspective of God's eternity. One can see this in the wording 
of 59:1: 


But if some be disobedient to the words which have been spoken by him 
(God) through us, let them know that they will entangle themselves in 
transgression and no little danger. (&àv de tıves dretOnowow tots bn’ adtod 


107 R. Knopf, Die apostolischen Väter I, 55: “über den vorliegenden Anlass hinauszugreifen 
und eine allgemein giiltige Mahnrede zu halten.” 
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I cpóv elpnpévotc, ywwoxetwoav Ott TAPATTWIEL xal xwabvo od xpe 
ENLTOUG EvVdNTOVTIV 


or in 28:1, 


Since then all things are seen and heard by him, let us fear him (God), 
and leave off from foul desires of evil deeds, that we may be sheltered 
by his mercy from the judgments to come. (nd&vrwv obv BAerouévov xai 
cxovouévov, qopwuOGpnev adrov, xol ATOAINWHEV pavrAwy Epywv popa 
eridunlas, iva TA £Aéeu98 or)co0 exero rev dro TAV ueX vtov KPLLATWY) 


for no one can escape God, as is demonstrated by a citation from Ps. 139:7-10. 
The terminology of the sumboulé is heard most clearly in 141—2: 


Therefore it is right and holy... for us to obey God rather than to follow 
those who in pride and unruliness are the instigators of an abominable 
jealousy. For we shall incur no common harm, but great danger? if we 
rashly yield ourselves to the purpose of men who rush into strife and sedi- 
tion, to estrange us from what is right. (8b«otov ody xai óctov. . . baynxdoug 
Yju&c pâMov yevécOot TH Ged N Tots Ev dAaCoveta xal dxatactacia pucepod 
CnAous dpywyoig eEaxorovbetv. BAdByv yàp ob thv Tuxodcav, Mov dé 
xivduvov drroloouev peyav, dv puipoxivdtvwes emtdapev Eavtods xoig GeAnLaoww 
av avOpwmwv oltıves eEaxovticovaw elc Éptv xoti otdcelc, eic TÒ aMAMOTPLHCAL 
Heas TOD KAABS Exovroc.) 


108 There are repeated references to the “mercy” of God in this letter; see £Aeoc in 2:4; 9:1; 50:2; 
56:16; oix tipo in 9:1; 20:11; 23:1; 56:1; 60:1. 

109 Clement also refers to "danger" in 41:4, “You see, brethren, that the more knowledge we 
have been entrusted with, the greater danger do we risk" (öpäte, ddeA@ot. dow mAelovos 
xar nuev Yvocsoc, TocovTw pÂMov bnoxeluede xtv80vo), and in 47:7, “so that you bring 
blasphemy on the name of the Lord through your folly, and are moreover creating dan- 
ger for yourselves" (ote xoi BAaopnuias eıpepeodan TH Ovönatı xuplou did THY üuevépav 
appoovvyy, &tuxolc dE x(v8uvov ertegepydleodau). In the last case one may wonder what is 
meant by “danger,” which has been interpreted as “danger of losing eternal salvation" 
or as “danger (of persecutions)”; the former view is advocated i.e. by Knopf, Die apos- 
tolischen Väter I, 124, the latter by von Harnack, Einführung, 117, among others; it is dif- 
ficult to give a conclusive answer, since the context provides no light; but in keeping with 
the importance that is given to xivöuvog elsewhere in the epistle, and when one takes into 
account what a sin it was that on their account “the name of the Lord is reviled" (see 
on this subject my article “Die Rücksicht auf die Reaktion der Nicht-Christan als Motiv 
in der altchristlichen Paránese" in Judentum-Christentum-Kirche, Festschrift for Joachim 
Jeremias [Berlin, 1964], 221—233), the former view seems to me more probable. 
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In connection with the concept of “fas” (right) which Quintilian (see above, 
p.159) names as one of the "topics" of the sumbouleutikon among some rhetori- 
cians, reference may be made to a very conspicuous word-use by Clement in 
the statement of purpose in 63:1 and 2: 


It is therefore right that we should respect so many and so great exam- 
ples, ...and take up the position of obedience, so that ceasing from vain 
sedition we may gain without any fault the goal set before us in truth 
(2)...if...you root out the wrongful passion of your jealously. (0gpuróv 
odv éctty tots TOIOÚTOIÇ xoi TOTOÚTOIÇ bnodelyacıv mpoceAOdvtac... TOV THS 
Umaxorjs TÓNOV AVATANPÂCAL ónoc Hovydaavtes Tfjg patalas atdoewg emt 
TOV mpooxeípevov piv Ev dAnleta oxomov Six TAVTOSG LALO KATAVTNTWMEV 
(2)... 8d... Exxdpyte thy dbepttov tod GhAous budv dywv.) 


That which is “beneficial” is also mentioned in 48:6, “to seek the common good 
of all and not one’s own benefit" (@ytetv tò xowweerés näcw, xai yh TO ExvTOd). 
Repeated reference is made in the epistle to the benefits of God (see 19:2-21:3) 
and the good prospects which these bestow, as for example, in 35:1-2: 


How blessed and wonderful, beloved, are the gifts of God! Life in immor- 
tality, splendor in righteousness, truth in boldness, faith in confidence, 
continence in holiness. (wç paxdpia xod Cavpacta và pa tod Oeod, 
ayanytot. Con Ev dbavacta, Aaumpörng Ev 8ocotocóvy AANdeın Ev nappnoig, 
nioTIg EV TETOLENTEL, EYKOUTELA EV eye uo), 


and in 502: 


See, beloved, how great and wonderful is love, and that of its perfection 
there is no expression. (pâte, dyamytol, mA péya xot 9oro pito tóv otv 7 
&ydm, xai THs TeActdtyTtOs adTHS o0x Earıv Ef yo.) 


With respect to the specific content of this sumboulé and its relationship to 
other writings on ‘homonoia’, there shall be discussion later. From the material 
presented here, it is clear that 1 Clement exhibits all of the characteristics that 
belong to a work of this genre, in accordance with the theory propounded by 
the teachers of rhetoric.!!? 


110 Onthe stylistic figures which are used in this letter, one should see H. Hemmer, Les Peres 
Apostoliques, II. Clément de Rome 2 (Paris, 1926) XXXV ff.; the subject merits more detailed 
investigation. 
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Connected with the nature of 1 Clement as a sumboulé are specific phenomena 
in this writing which are significant for the conception of the letter as a whole 
and its function. On the other hand, these features also serve to confirm by 
their presence the correctness of the thesis that one has to do here with a work 
that belongs to the genre sumbouleutikon. 

A) It is noteworthy that a prooemium is lacking; the writer does not intro- 
duce himself and offers no captatio benevolentiae. Nor was that necessary in a 
deliberative speech. But one must begin somewhere and not just forge ahead 
in a random manner. Hence he begins, just as Aelius Aristides, Orat. 44 (begin- 
ning), p. 824 D., with an excuse. Aristides could not come to Rhodes in person 
to give his address because of his illness; Clement likewise refers to the delay 
caused by the misfortunes, which have suddenly come upon the Roman com- 
munity. Otherwise there is no particular reason to think here of a rhetorical 
trope (no prescription from antiquity is known to me in this respect). The rea- 
son for the writing is given as the harm done to the community by the shame 
that has been brought upon the venerable name. The panegyric on the com- 
munity in Corinth that follows (1:2-2:8) is not only comparable to the words 
of praise which Aelius Aristides (many decades after Clement!) devotes to the 
various cities that live in discord with one another in his Orat. 42, p. 772 ff. D., 
but also serves as a bright background of the former state of affairs, against 
which the present discord stands out clearly, providing, as it were, a portrait of 
the ideal of happiness that might be restored. 

B) In this letter, the cause of the internecine conflict is spoken of only in 
the most general terms. The fact of the removal of certain presbyters from 
office is reported, but what actually happened in Corinth remains vague. For 
this reason, various theories and speculations have arisen about the back- 
ground of these events.!!! Precisely in connection with the problems of church 
organization this is of great importance. Was there, for example, a conflict 
between Amt und Geist? Naturally every researcher will deplore the lack of 
clear information (I find myself asking whether Clement does not say more 
when seen in connection with the Greek concept of 'homonoia').!? Yet there is 
not the least reason to be suspicious that Clement is not well informed or that 
he has distorted the affair. 


111 In addition to the book by Walter Bauer mentioned in n. 26, see W. Lütgert, Amt und Geist 
im Kampf (Gütersloh, 1911) 50-111. 
112 [hope to investigate this point more thoroughly in the third study. 
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The writer of this letter on peace and concord is not exceptional in this 
respect. With regard to the two orations of Aelius Aristides, De Leeuw gives 
voice to the complaint that the cause of the dispute is never mentioned.!!? 
Asimilar observation can also be made about the discourses of Dio Chrysostom 
“On Concord.” One cannot attribute this lack to the ignorance of the writers; 
someone like Dio was a direct witness. One does not have to do here with a 
failing of these authors; rather, the matter is completely in accord with the 
prescriptions for this genre. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Rhet. 10.14 makes this 
clear in the following words: 


The deliberative form has no need of narration (that is, the exposition 
of the matter in dispute); for those deliberating know what they are con- 
sidering, and they need to learn what is to be done, not that about which 
one must take counsel. (öAn pv idea cupovAevtua] dimynoews où deitau. 
loacı yàp oi BovAsvönevon nepi àv oxorodvtat, xoi 8éovrot padetv 8 moaxtéov 
Eotiv, oby önep BovAeutéov.)'4 


The accuracy of this statement can hardly be disputed. 

For us, who are alone dependent upon this source of information for our 
knowledge of the conflict in Corinth, it is certainly regrettable that Clement is 
not more precise in his reports; we would gladly trade some of the homiletical 
passages for more exact data. But the matter did not present itself in this way 
to the first readers; they knew exactly what had taken place. In light of the rule 
that governed the narratio of a deliberative address, one might say, with sur- 
prise and delight, that in ch. 44 ff. Clement has reported too much! 

C) To this genre there also belongs the use of examples (napadetynara, 
exempla). It is a general conviction, Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 3.8.66 remarks, that 
exempla have their place in a deliberative kind of discourse: 


As regards the use of examples, practically all authorities are with good 
reason agreed that there is no subject to which they are better suited, 
since as a rule history seems to repeat itself and the experience of the 
past is a valuable support to reason. (Usum exemplorum nulli materiae 
magis convenire merito fere omnes consentiunt, cum plerumque videantur 
respondere futura praeteritis habeaturque experimentum velut quoddam 
rationis testimonium.) 


113 C.A. de Leeuw, Aelius Aristides als bron voor de kennis van zijn tijd (Amsterdam, 1939) 59. 
114 Seealso Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 3.8.10. 
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Surviving specimens of this genre demonstrate the correctness of this state- 
ment. One may note the observation of Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 38.10: 


And as many as have published histories, providing a pattern for practical 
application, have shown concord to be the greatest of human blessings. 
(Scot tas totoptag EEedocav Ent napadelyuarı abrav TAV Epywv dmed|erEav 
adtyy ['homonoia'] uéyiotov odoav x&v dvdpwreelwv dyadav.) 


Clement does not make use of the word mapdderyya, but instead the term 
despised by the Atticists, ünödsıyya.!!® As such he names figures from the Old 
Testament (5:1; 46:1), but also persons from his own time (6:1), as well as figures 
from profane history (55:1). These "examples" serve not only as illustrations 
and proofs of the opinions which Clement expresses, but also give form to the 
ideal of life for the Christians; they should respect these examples and imi- 
tate them in their lives (see 63:1). The word dmoypaupds (model) appears in the 
same sense—applied to Paul (5:7), to the humble suffering of Jesus (16:7), and 
to God, the Creator of “good works" (33:8). But even when it is not expressly 
stated that an "example" is present, this means of argumentation is extensively 
used, as one can easily see by reading through the epistle. In Clement these 
examples serve not only as guidance from the past to the future, but also to 
show what instructions God's Word gives, in order to teach how one ought, and 
ought not, to respond to God's commands. 

It is worth noting that Clement does not, like Dio Chrysostom and Aelius 
Aristides, draw his examples from the treasury of Greek history, which contains 
so much material on the theme of 'homonoia, but derives practically all of his 
examples from the Old Testament, through which he wanders freely, adduc- 
ing one example after another. One has often expressed surprise that Clement 
also made use of examples from profane history and mythology (6:2, 4; 552), 
and has seen in this a sign of the *Hellenization of Christianity." Actually just 
the opposite is the case! When one views this writing in terms of its literary 
genre and in the context of the Greek ‘homonoia’-literature, then it is amaz- 
ing that examples from profane literature are drawn upon so sporadically, and 
that such an overwhelming number are derived from the Old Testament. If the 
writer wishes to impress us with his erudition, then it is not in ancient history, 
but in the Holy Scripture. And one wonders whether the fact that he argues in 
this way, and can so argue, says something about the attitude and nature of the 
community in Corinth? 


115 See Bauer, Wörterbuch, col. 1669. 
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D) The theme of 'homonoia' belongs to the topics which are dealt with in 


deliberative discourses, as one can see from Cicero, De Oratore 1.56: 


And indeed, when, while a man is speaking, as often happens, such 
common-places have cropped up on which one ought to speak—of the 
immortal gods, of dutifulness, concord, etc... (cum illi in dicendo incide- 
rint loci, quod persaepe evenit, ut de diis immortalibus, de pietate, de con- 
cordia . . . sit dicendum . . .). 


And Dio Chrysostom sums up the principal points on which he might have 


spoken in Orat. 48.14: 


If my purpose on this occasion were to speak in behalf of concord, I 
should have had a good deal to say about not only human experiences but 
celestial also, to the effect that these divine and grand creations, as it hap- 
pens, require concord and friendship; otherwise there is danger of ruin 
and destruction for this beautiful work of the creator, the universe. (el pot 
npo&xeıto vv únèp dpovolac A€yetv, elmov dv moXXà xal nepi TOV dvOpontvov 
xoti nepi THV odpaviwv Tabyudtwr, Ott Th Geta Tata xor peyda opovotos 
ruyyaveı deöueva xal piAtag el dE py, utvdvvog dmxoAécOot xal qOopfjvot tH 
xoà TOUTH SHLLOVPYHLUATL TH xóou. 116 


Dio does not present a discourse on concord here, but only refers to the exam- 


ple of the small animals, the bees and the ants. 


A number of treatments of this theme are known only by name;!!” the 


fragments that remain are too sparse to give an impression of the whole. 


We are fortunate, as we have already mentioned, that the discourses of Dio 


Chrysostom (4) and Aelius Aristides (2) have been preserved from the Imperial 


period, along with several speeches of this kind which have been included in 


the histories of Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Dio Cassius, which may be 


116 


117 


Cf. on this point 1 Clement 20 and the discussion which is devoted to this topic; thus the 
theme of the harmony of the heavens belongs to the topoi of a discourse on ‘homonoia’. 
With respect to “danger,” one thinks of the use of this term in 1 Clement, see above. 
Those of Antiphon (4th century), Chrysippus, Demetrius (attested in Cicero, Ad Atticum 
9.9.2), Iamblichus. G.W. Bowersock, Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1969) 68 adds to the report that Galen also wrote on this theme, the 
observation: “a theme particularly beloved in the second century,” but does not illustrate 
this statement with references to texts. 
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mentioned in this connection. All of these authors stand in the tradition of 
ancient rhetoric. 

Whenever one reads these discourses, one always meets with the same com- 
plex of ideas in connection with the exhortation to 'homonoia' and the warn- 
ing against the disastrous consequences of discord, in which the latter aspect is 
given greater emphasis than the former. However, comparison of these works 
does not reveal any precise agreement in structure or composition, not even 
between works by the same author. Thus the author of such a discourse will 
not have worked in accordance with an established schema. Each dealt in dif- 
ferent situations with the same theme, with similar motifs, but with variations 
which constituted separate parts of each speech, recognizable, from case to 
case, in various situations. 

Ihope I may be permitted to add an observation here of a general sort. The 
question may be raised whether we have always evaluated correctly persons 
who had received rhetorical training—the mark of every “civilized” man in 
the Imperial period. One often reads statements such as “this is a fixed topos" 
or “not an original thought, but very widespread," and then one apparently 
regards the matter as settled. To some, it appears that these authors, for exam- 
ple, the Christian apologists of the second century, are not much more than 
trained parrots, who only rehearse platitudes with empty phraseology. Now 
I will not claim the opposite and say that all of these were profound, origi- 
nal thinkers,!? but only that they were living men, not marionettes, and that 
one must measure these men by the standards of their time. In antiquity, elo- 
quence and tradition were evaluated differently than they are today. Moreover, 
we must be careful not to fall victim to an optical illusion: we shelve these 
discourses alongside each other in our libraries or on our desks, but in reality 
they were delivered under various circumstances and in different places before 
very diverse audiences. Therefore all sorts of parallel ideas can self-evidently 
be present, which are completely legitimate, and are not viewed as repetitions 
of commonplaces. 

In this literature which is so strongly governed by the prescriptions of rheto- 
ric, one pays attention, with both eye and ear, to the way in which the pre- 
scriptions are applied, and to the way in which the variations are introduced.!!? 
Thus one should bear in mind that when a writer makes use of a certain topos, 
this does not mean that he expresses ideas thoughtlessly, taking them as filler 


118 This often appears to be the alternative. But this is a false opposition. Moreover, the num- 
ber of "profound, original thinkers" have never been very great in the course of history. 

119 Asa parallel, one thinks here of the modern investigation of the significance of rhetoric 
for the appreciation of the literature of the Renaissance and its classicism. 
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from some newspaper. One can be certain—to take an example from the circle 
of our own research—that when Clement spoke about the “danger” incurred 
by those who disrupted the concord of the community (see above, p. 286), this 
was meant by him in bitter earnest. 

When one reads discourses such as those of Dio Chrysostom and Aelius 
Aristides, one may conclude that these were not school-declamations “On 
‘homonoia’” which had no relation to concrete circumstances, and which 
for the same amount of money could well have been a speech on a different 
theme. No, even if the circumstances are no longer clear to us, and we can 
no longer reconstruct precisely the situation with which the author had to 
deal, it is nevertheless certain that the situation existed, and that these orators 
wished to speak a *Wort zur Lage."2? This was undoubtedly also the case for 
the Christian community of Rome in regard to the community of Corinth. 


The Intervention of Rome in the Affairs of Corinth 


We have already noted in our introduction that there has been an ongoing 
debate over the nature of the intervention of the community of Rome in the 
problems in Corinth: is this letter an expression of brotherly love or of the will 
to power?!?! In our view, the fact that this letter is sent as a sumboulé throws 
light upon this question. 

How has contact between Rome and Corinth been established in this case? 
Nothing suggests that it was initiated from the side of Corinth, that a question 
was posed by the Corinthian community;!?? or that the deposed presbyters 
have made an appeal to Rome seeking to bring in Rome's church leaders as 
mediators. The only text that offers support for this view is 47:7, "this report 


120 A good example of the difference between “theory” and “praxis” can be seen in Dio 
Chrysostom Orat. 38.6: “but if I proceed to add forthwith concord with whom, I fear 
lest, while you may be convinced that concord of and by itself is fine, you may believe 
that being concordant with those persons with whom I claim you should be concor- 
dant is impossible" (&v 8& eb60c npoodW nepi víjc npóc tivaç duovoiac, coüvo dedoına ph 
Thy èv ópóvorav adbtiy dp’ Exvtijs xav elvaı nıotebonte, TO 8& mpóc Tobroug duovoetv coüc 
avdpwnoug, oic dpovoety erp delv, dd0tatov elvot vonloyte). Cf. on this point Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom. 10.34: 16 £v ov naradboaodaı xà npóc GAAHAOVUS EyrAnpara xal 
Mla xproacdaı yvayın nepi THV xotvov, wç ÜnETidevTo ol ypnopoi, návteç WUOAoYody, önwg ò’ dv 
toco yEvorro xoi dnd tivwy Ap&anevmv elxety Tots £vépotc TO Sidpopov nabonıto TO otacidčew, 
ov pixpàv aùtoîs napeixev drtoplav. 

121 See above, pp. 249-250. 

122 See above n. 104. 
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has not only reached us" (ocv, ý dxon oo uóvov eis Huds Exwpnoev); but from 
this one can only conclude that the Christians in Rome have heard a rumor 
of the quarrel, something which is easily conceivable with the frequent com- 
merce between the two cities. But that excludes any official request from the 
Greek community. Therefore one must assume that the community in Rome 
has sent the letter sponte sua. How has Rome sought to resolve the conflicts in 
Corinth? By sending this sumboulé with the request to accept it (58:2) and to 
“root out the anger’—exxölbyrte thv öpymv (63:2). How this worked is not clear 
to us, since we have only this source of information at our disposal; but from 
the contemporary context we know of interesting cases that illustrate how it 
went in analogous situations. 

A lively account of a similar situation of stasis is given to us by Dio 
Chrysostom, Orat. 48.13 in a speech addressed to the inhabitants of his native 
Prusa. He says that a great city can endure all kinds of discord for a time, and 
yet it is terrible: 


Do not the Athenians accuse one another, do they not drive men into 
exile, do they not put one party into the council and drive out the other? 
Is not everything subject to upheaval as in an earthquake, everything 
unsettled, nothing stable? They have reached the point where their own 
leaders cannot help them any more, but, just as in the case of incurable 
diseases, require physicians from abroad. Then comes what happens 
with intractable horses— when the bit fails to hold them in check, a curb 
is put upon them from without. 


Here the fat is in the fire, and aid from the outside is needed. 

In1 Clement, this aid in relation to the division in Corinth is given by Rome, 
but the author must still ask that they receive his sumboulé. For this was not 
to be taken for granted. Orators such as Dio could make great efforts to restore 
'homonoia'; but it was not guaranteed that the hearers would accept unbid- 
den advice, as we have already seen from another passage in Dio (see above, 
pp. 280-81). 

Different, but no less clear, is the account given by Plutarch in Reipubl. ger. 
praecepta 32. He illustrates how quarrels of all kinds can lead a city to rack and 
ruin, and defines the task of the statesman in this way: 


Always to instill concord and friendship in those who dwell together with 
him and to remove strifes, discords, and all enmity. (öuovoLav Eumoıeiv xoi 
iav mpóc AAANAoUS del xoi; avvobroóctv, pidas de xoti Ölxoppoobvas xai 
Svopevetay taipe dace.) 
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Plutarch also uses the verb icai of the effectiveness of the statesman’s effort. 
The best means to this goal is “persuasion” (new), that is, for the statesman 
to show himself in his private differences mild and conciliatory, persisting 
without anger in his original reasons for disagreement, and treating no one 
with contentiousness nor with anger (tò napéyetv Eavtov Ev tals iias Stapopats 
NMEpov dLaMaxrNv, QUNVITOV ETL TOV paco AITLAY LEvovTa xor undevi npoctidevra 
giroverxtav und öpymv). Whoever proceeds in this way will find that “others also 
obey him" (bmnxdoug EEeı xal tods &Moug). 

Here in 1 Clement it is not a single individual who seeks to restore peace in 
Corinth, but the Roman community. The latter is represented? in the persons 


Lo» 


of three Christians who are mentioned by name (63:3, ¿néppapev de divdpac 
TIOTOÙÇ Kal TWHPOVAS ATO VEOTNTOS dvaATTPAPEVTAS EWS YHPOUS diiéuretog Ev YUV, 
oltıves xal pip ro pec Eoovtat peTaEd vuo xal Y] iv, and 65:1, Tos dE reo te uévouc 
ap’ Hudv KAadédtov "Epnßov xoi Obarzpıov Bitwva abv xai Popruvarw ev eipyvy 
META yapâç Ev t&yet Avanemıbare mpd¢ Huds). What is actually the precise role 
of this embassy in this affair? Insofar as I am able to ascertain, practically no 
attention has been devoted to this question up to the present, and one is gener- 
ally content simply to mention the fact. On the grounds of the word “witness” 
in 63:2, one author sees in these emissaries persons who must go to Corinth in 
order, then, upon their return to Rome, to bear witness before a kind of ecclesi- 
astical court, so that on this basis a decisive verdict might be passed.!24 


123 In discussion with the author, Dr. Mohrmann and Dr. W. de Boer call attention, in this 
connection, to the role played by the emissaries of the communities who come to visit 
Ignatius on his journey to Rome. These persons truly “represent” the communities by 
which they are sent. Ignatius, Eph. 2:1 mentions a number of names of persons who have 
come to see him, “in whose persons I have seen you all in love" (81’ àv ndvras buds xatà 
aydıınv eldov). Magn. 2:1, "Forasmuch then as I was permitted to see you in the person of 
Damas, your godly bishop, and the worthy presbyters...” (rel ov HEWOny idetv buds Sid 
Aapd tod à&toO£ov budv emioxdmov xod npeoßurepwv dElwv...); there follow the names of the 
persons who visited him in Smyrna (Magn. 15). Trall 11-2 mentions the visit of the bishop 
Polybius to Smyrna, “so that I saw your whole congregation in his person. I received there- 
fore your godly benevolence through him" (ote pe to av nANdog Hudv ev adtH Oewpeioba. 
anodetduevos o0v THY xatà Gedv eüvorav OU adtod &dökaca); on edvora, cf. also the use of this 
word in relation to the bond between various cities, to which the inscriptions cited in 
n. 135 below bear witness. In this connection, one is also reminded of the rule “the one 
sent is as the sender” (cf. on this point K.H. Rengstorf in Kittel-Friedrich, Theologisches 
Wörterbuch (1933) Vol. 1, p. 415 f£), which has played such a large role in the discussion 
of the origin and significance of the apostolate. But Clement does not make reference to 
this; he speaks of “witnesses.” 

124 Thus, S. Lösch, “Der Brief des Clemens Romanus, die Probleme und ihre Beurteilung in 
der Gegenwart" in Studi dedicati alla memoria di Paolo Ubaldi; (Milan, 1937) 187. 
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In the formulation of the nature and purpose of this embassy, the following 
statements merit our attention: 

1) the persons are not only introduced by name, but also with a summary 
of their good characteristics. They are men who meet high standards, "trust- 
worthy and wise", which qualifies them excellently for the task of helping to 
remove the “madness” (1:1; 21:5; 46:7) of division (for owgppoveiv in this connec- 
tion, see, for example, Andocides, De Mysteriis 109 ... el £0&Xotev. of moAltau 
awepovelv te xal ömovoeiv aMnAotcs, and Aelius Aristides, Orat. 42, p. 779D.), for 
whose trustworthiness the community of Rome can vouch, because they have 
lived their whole lives long *blamelessly" (for duéumtws, see 44:3 ff; cf. also 
Acts. 26:4f.: mhv pév obv Blwotv pou èx vedtyT0¢...toaor návteç Tovdaloı... £v 
OEAwor paptupetv...). This is, therefore, a “good witness"?5 and a recommen- 
dation. Naturally, this does not have to be the case, if they have nothing more 
to do in Corinth than to see how the land lies, and then afterwards to bring 
the report of the outcome back to Rome; it would have sufficed that one was 
convinced of their good qualities in Rome alone. But obviously they must also 
be acceptable in Corinth; in my opinion, this implies that they have more to 
do merely than to hand over the letter, that they are commissioned to work 
toward the attainment of peace in the community. 

2) These persons should be “witnesses between you and us" (udprupes 
petačò pôv xal uv). The group consists of three members; possibly one 
should think, with Fischer,!2 of the “biblical” rule: “Only on the evidence of 
two or three witnesses shall a charge be sustained" (Deut. 19:15),!2” although 
no word here in 1 Clement alludes to or hints at this rule. Clement does not 
say: “they shall be witnesses against you with us,” but rather, “between you 
and us,’ in which both parties clearly stand beside each other on the same 
level. Can one really describe their function with the words: "sie sollen ents- 
cheiden, ob die Korinther auf die Mahnungen der Rómer gehórt haben" (they 
should determine whether the Corinthians have listened to the admonitions 
of the Romans)?" Yet here it is not a matter of deciding, but of witnessing. 


125 See on this point Knopf, Die apostolischen Väter I, 71. 

126 J.A. Fischer, Die apostolischen Väter, 105 n. 386a. 

127 On this rule in the New Testament, one should see the study by H. van Vliet, No Single 
Testimony. A Study of the Adoption of the Law of Deut. 19,15 par. in the New Testament 
(Utrecht, 1958). 

128 So, Knopf, Die apostolischen Väter, I, 149. He refers, in this case, to 651, but there it is 
only said that they should give a report. See also A. von Harnack, Einführung, 121: “Die 
Sendung der Männer, die feststellen sollen, ob die Korinthische Gemeinde die Mahnung der 
Römischen ausführen wird (emphasis mine, van Unnik), lásset diese als Oberkollegin ers- 
cheinen, in dessen Kraft die römische Gemeinde ihre Mahnung ergehen lässt, in einem 
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Although the commentators remain silent on the combination of “witnesses” 
with “between you and us," we may observe that the combination is excep- 
tional, and therefore noteworthy (up to the present, no good parallel in Greek 
texts has come to my attention). Perhaps one should regard this as a Semitism, 
since the phrase “witness between me and between you” appears several times 
in the Old Testament. Yet in such cases the Septuagint does not use the word 
nera&d, but dvd uécov. In these texts? it is not human beings who appear as 
witnesses, but God, or a stone which has been erected for the purpose, is said 
to be a “witness”!30 between two parties to see that they remain true to an 
oath that they have sworn (one might almost think of the term "arbitrator" 
here rather than “witness”). Thus, one does not encounter a satisfactory paral- 
lel in the Old Testament. Such texts would furnish an analogy to 1 Clem 63:3 
only if Clement had spoken of witnesses between the two parties in conflict 
in Corinth; but this is not the case: they are witnesses between the Christian 
communities in Corinth and Rome as a whole, and not between the agitators 
and Rome. Hence the expression must have a different meaning here, which 
can only be derived from the context. 


solchen Fall von jeder Gemeinde in Anspruch genommen worden kann und soll. Aber 
wie viele Gemeinden haben den Gemeinsinn und den Mut besessen, dies zu tun?" This 
sort of consideration should count as an interpretation of the text! 

129 J.A. Fischer, Die apostolischen Väter, 105 n. 396a refers to Gen. 31:44: as Jacob and his father- 
in-law Laban separate from one another, they make a covenant, xoi Eotau eic naprüpıov 
ava uécov ¿oÔ xod god... ide 6 Ged Aptus ava uécov &po0 xal god. A stone was set up as 
a pillar and Laban said: ó Bovvög obtog paptupel dvd uécov e100 xol cod anuepov (31:46); 
further he declared, émidot 6 Beog dvd uécov uo xod cod, ött dnootmooueda EtEpog ard Tod 
Er£pov (31:49)...0 Ged Aßpaayı xal ó deös Naxwp xptvet dvà uécov budv (31:52). Thereafter, 
one encounters the expression in 1 Sam. 20:23 in connection with the covenant between 
David and Jonathan: xai tò pĝpa, 6 EAaANoanev iyw xot ov, 1800 xúpioç UAPTUG ava uécov &po0 
xoi god... (20:42) WS ópwpóxaxev NUEIS dupótepor Ev òvópatı Kuplov Acyovres. Küptoc gota 
HAPTUG và uécov ¿oÔ xod co xod dvd uécov OTÉPUATOÇ Lov Kal dvd uécov TOD orépportóc God. 
The paraphrase of these passages in Josephus, Ant. Jud. throws no light on the meaning of 
the expression. In Joshua 22:27,28, one also finds the expression "witness between...and 
between...” in the Hebrew text, but the Lxx here has uaprüpıov: an altar was built, tva 
N Todro papróptov dvd uécov ńuðv xol pv xol dvd uécov TAY yeveðv HUdv ped’ Hac... 
(22:28)... . paptúpiov Eotiv &và uécov DUO xod dvd uécov Yi v xal dvd yécov TAY viðv rjv, 
cf. in this connection, Josephus, Ant. Jud. 5.1.27, §§ 12-113, cüpoXov. . . cexpyrjptov . .. udtpc 
vc 8' hul tod Ent toradty tov Bwpòv aitia xatacxevdcct yevorro 6 0sóc dELöxpewc. 

130 On “God as witness” in the New Testament, see H. Strathmann in G. Kittel — G. Friedrich, 
Theologisches Wörterbuch, 4 (1942) 494; but this is not a specifically "biblical" concept, 
because one also finds many instances of the idea in Greek literature. 
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Now it is not so difficult to determine this meaning, since a precise descrip- 
tion is given of what the emissaries are to do. They are to be witnesses, on the 
one hand, of Rome among the Corinthians: 


That you may know that our whole care has been and is directed to your 
speedy attainment of peace. (tva elöhte, örı máca uty ppovtic xai yéyovev 


vu 


xoi Eotiv elc TO Ev Thyel ú aÇ Elpnvedonı, 63:4). 


On the other hand, they are to be witnesses from Corinth to the community 
in Rome: 


In order that they may report the sooner the peace and concord which 
we pray for and desire, that we also may the more speedily rejoice in 
your good order. (önws dättov THY ebxtalav xal ernodrtnv ouv eipyvyy xai 
ópóvototy drayyeiwow, elc TO TAXIOV Kal Has xapfivaı nepi Hg ebotadelas 
budy, 65:1). 


Thus it is not at all their task to pass judgment or to gather material for an 
indictment; but they are also more than errand-boys. They must provide a 
testimony in Corinth of Rome's profound concern over the good outcome of 
events in Achaia’s principal city, and later in Rome of Corinth’s restoration. 
They can do this because they themselves were present!?! and their activity 
had an importance that attached to the role of the witness in antiquity, and 
certainly also in early Christianity:?? whatever is declared before a witness 
is true. It is their task, then, to give solemn expression to the seriousness of 
Rome's concern for 'homonoia, and hopefully also to bring back speedily from 
Corinth an assurance of the realization of concord. 

This embassy from Rome to Corinth in order to bring about the restoration 
of 'homonoia' is not an exceptional case devised by the Christian community 
for this special situation. One might have been content with the sending of 
a letter, but this did not suffice, so three witnesses were sent. This is a clear 
indication that the community of Rome dealt with the situation in accordance 
with established custom. 

Aelius Aristides, Orat. 44, p. 833 D. reminds his audience in Rhodes of a piece 
of history, how, when their forefathers were once at odds with one another, the 


131 Foratrustworthy witness, both hearing and seeing were crucial, according to the concep- 
tion current in antiquity. 

132 One thinks of the role of “witness” in Luke's Acts as well as in the Johannine writings; see 
on this point, among others, the article of Strathmann mentioned in n. 130 above. 
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Athenians sent an embassy, and then he says that the Rhodians should now 
regard him, Aristides, as the mouthpiece of an embassy sent from all the cities, 
summoned for the settlement of the discord.133 And in this connection, one 
should bear in mind that Aristides understood his task on this occasion as the 
giving of a sumboulé (see above, p. 278). 

Even more interesting is the witness of a number of inscriptions from the 
pre-Christian period.!?^^ Here one meets with arbitrators whose visible quali- 
ties are praised (xoXoxé&yo66c) and who are sent (dmootéMw) at the request of 
one city to another, in order there, as impartial arbitrators, to bring order to 
affairs and to restore concord in the city, destroyed by various processes. The 
terminology is very constant in the several cases, so that we have to reckon 
with a well established institution. One sees this in the correspondence 
between Priene and Iasos, for example (Inschriften von Priene, ed. F. Hiller von 
Gaetringen [Berlin, 1906] nv. 53-54): 


Since the people of Priene in former times were benevolent and fulfilled 
the requirements of friendship, we now deem it right to send as a judge 
a man good and true, Herokrates Andrios, who when he has arrived, will 
carry out the purposes of the arbitration, omitting nothing, but devoting 
all effort to the resolution of the difficulties, so that the parties may live 
together in concord. (£rteıön ó 8íjuoc ó Ilpıyvewv Ev te vot mpötepov xpóvotc 
edvoug àv xoi PlAog etés xod vOv dEIwodvrwv vuv droccetAot Gucaocty|v 
ATEOTEINEV dvõpa xarov xai diyadov “Hynpoxpatyy "Avöpıov öç napayevópevoç 
TOS MEV cuvéAvce THY SIxdv ob0&v £X npodunlac, HAAG rcov crtovür|y 
nolobpevog tva. ovdAvGEevtas ol Avriöior Ta mpóc obrobc petà ópovoiaç 
moAttevovta. )!35 


133 Aelius Aristides, Orat. 44, p. 833 D.: togodtov xaxdv Y otdatc xoti; MOAETI Kal Toooütov &yaðòv 
TÒ BENEI we TaxıoTa Taboncbat, el dé det Kal THY ójevépov rpoyóvov Apyelwv dvanvnodnivaı, 
Agyetat nal tobtous Tapaydevras Ev dAANAdIC, ASyvaiwy peoßewv &pixopévwv we adtods xoi 
Sidakdvtwy wc adtol ta opétep’ adtav EBevro, dnaxodoat xod Thv otdow &xmo8v avardvtac 
navy eis tadtov £A0civ. Several elements in this citation exhibit interesting parallels 
with 1 Clement: téyiota, see above n. 35; &vapvnoðĝvar cf. 1 Clem. 53:1 (where Aristides 
refers to Greek history, Clement recalls the Holy Scripture, see above); on ünaxoücaı, cf. 
below. Aelius Aristides, Orat. 44, p. 833 D.: vöv xo(vuv . . . apd tao y x&v NOAEWY TOUTWY XpN) 
vouilewv npeoßelav xov Hxew cc buds ¿ri tas 8t cete MeoKadovpevyy, npovyyopstv 8£ fuic 
cuvdeone&voug & voullonev ndvem BéAtioto but elvat. 

134 Seeon these inscriptions, W.W. Tarn and G.T. Griffith, Die Kultur der hellenistischen Welt 
(Darmstadt, 1966) 104-105. 

135 The above citation is from nv. 53, Inschriften von Priene. Other examples are as follows: 
Inschriften von Priene, nv. 61: Antoteau meds Hud Sixanotas xadods xayabods, xoóct 
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From this one can see that, when amicable relations existed between cities, 
it could lead to an appeal being made and accepted that arbitrators be sent 
who by their unimpeachable integrity were able to bring resolution to the 
existing conflicts. The similarity with the situation in 1 Clement consists of 
the bond that existed between the two cities (cf., for example, the exordium), 
the mission of certain designated men, who are recommended because of 
their outstanding characteristics, and the restoration of the community (cf. 
also 48:1); but there is also this difference: there is no evidence of an appeal 
for help from the side of Corinth, that the emissaries bring about the recon- 
ciliation of the quarreling parties by their intervention. The comparison only 
serves to emphasize the last mentioned fact more strongly. 

But neither do the emissaries have the task of reporting on the situation 
in Corinth, so that one or another verdict can be reached in Rome. On their 
return, so it is hoped, they should report that affairs in Corinth are in order. But 
the community there must itself come to a resolution of the difficulties. We 
have already discussed (see above, p. 276 ff.) the character of this letter as a 
sumboulé. Such a writing aims, by means of persuasion, to give good advice that 
will put an end to conflict by bringing the readers to a decision. Accordingly, 
little use is made of the imperative, but rather of the adhortative, whereby the 
1st person plural predominates. When obedience is demanded, appeal is made 
to the will and word of God, as revealed in the Holy Scripture. Moreover, the 
writer also knows himself to be subject to the same authority (9:1; 13:3; 14:1). Nor 


Y'&coyev (there follow the names of the arbitrators) oi napayevönevor cóc pèv Stexptvav cv 
Sixdv 0pOGc xai Stxculwe do ravrog Tob BéXtte vov, Tas SE SteAvoay, looUc adTODS napaoyópevor 
toic Stapepopevois, Eomevoav dE xoi Todo Stapepouevoug anoxatactHaat sig ópóvoiayv, 
Enomoavro dE Kal THY Avaotpopiv THY nap’ Hutv petà raons ebxoonlas xat ósiótntos. Nr. 8, 
request of Priene to the Phocaeans: &néotethev nutv dvdpac xañoùç xai Kyadols dxdAovda 
TPATTOVTAS TH POS TOV SHuov adTHY UmapxYovay edvoia, ot TE Tapa.yevönevoL Sixaotal m&cov 
mapécxovto HlAotiplav Mpog TO Gto ety Tods Ev vol; EyxAHMACW dvtac, Kal Tag LEV Eölranoav 
TOV SIKdV TO PH MW KATA TOUS vöuoug öpdwg. Tas dE auveAuoav tows xod õixalwg, elc óuóvoiav xod 
npoðvpiav rponıpounevo tòp Ilpınvewv xotevavat. Inscr. Graec. VII 21 from Megara, a reso- 
lution of the council and the people: eed) anosteNdvrwv iv mpecBeis £c Méyopa nepi 
Sucaotypiwy aityatoc, Meyapeig de BovAönevor Statypety tàv dik npoyóvwv ónápyovcav PLAlav 
tats TtÓAecty not’ dMdAag Ewxav Sixactas xal bnoypappaten dvdpac narols xot diyadoug, 
oltıves napayevönevor t&v TE napeniönuiav xod avactpopyy Enomoavro Kölns éxatépav 
t&v TOALwY Kal TOS EXovras TG Õıxàç ouvéňvoav Kal elc óptóvotaty KATETTATAV onovòðàç xoi 
glAotipiag oddev EMınövrec. See also Inscr. Graec. XI 4, 1052; XII 5, 722; XII 7, 15; Inschriften 
aus Magnesia am Mäander, ed. O. Kern (Berlin, 1900) nv. 101:... eis öuövolav dnoxadıotaves 
16 noAlteuna, Eromoavro dé xal Tv napenıönplav xay xot eboxhpova xat dEtav dupotépwv 
TOV TOAEWV.... 
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does 63:2, ÜmYxooı Yevópevot Tots DE’ Yu v yeypauuévoç Std Tod cylov mvevpatos, 
stand in contradiction to this, for this text must be read in light of 59:1, ¿àv de 
tives aneıdNowar xoig Un’ adtod Õe Yu v eipnuevorc. For this use of ümNxoog, one 
should compare the application of the term by Plutarch (Reipubl. ger. prae- 
cepta 32, see above, p. 294). 

Itis not Rome which roots out the problem, but the community in Corinth 
must itself take action to root out this godless division. To those who have been 
the instigators of strife, an appeal is made to depart, to go away, and to do 
what the nos, that is, the community!?6 commands (54:2). If, however, they 
persist in disobedience, then they are threatened not with the anathema of 
Rome, but with the judgment which the Word of God passes (58:5 59:1); they 
are warned of the danger which they run.!?? The community of Rome does not 
speak “in the name of the Lord,” but always refers to the Scripture.138 

All of this is in complete agreement with the words of 563, where the com- 
munity of Rome clearly defines its task and its role in this affair and gives a 
conclusive answer to the question of how persons there in Corinth should 
regard the relationship: 


Let us then intercede for those who have fallen into any transgression, 
that meekness and humility be given to them, that they may submit, 
not to us, but to the will of God. (npets oóv Evröoxwnev mepl t&v £v cti 
TAPANTWUATI DTAPXOVTWV, ÖTWGÇ 8o0f avtots neixer xor Tanelvoppoobvn 
eis tò elkar adtods un piv AA tH Heinparı tod Oeo.) 


Here every possibility of misunderstanding is eliminated: the rebellious in 
Corinth should be obedient to God's will, not to Rome. The sending of this 
sumboulé is coupled with a prayer to God, who alone is able to change hearts. 


136 For mA480¢ with the meaning “people” ina juridical sense, see G. Delling in Kittel-Friedrich, 
Theologisches Wörterbuch (1959) Vol. 6, p. 274 ff. 

137 See above, pp. 159-161. 

138 See above, p. 160. B. Altaner, “Der 1. Clemensbrief und das römische Primat" in Kleine 
patristische Schriften (Berlin, 1967) 537—538, refers, in his critique of the article by van 
Cauwelaert, to the letters of later bishops at Rome, up to the time of Damasus in the 4th 
century, who exhibit the same style as 1 Clement. Since these writings are by men who 
are possessed of a consciousness of the special apostolic power of Rome, he concludes 
that the same must have been the case with Clement. It would necessitate a separate 
investigation in order to place these later epistles with respect to their literary genre. The 
conclusion that Altaner draws does not hold with respect to 1 Clement, because here the 
connection with and the nature of the sumbouleutikon is decisive. 
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If one asks after the motive that has brought the Christian community of 
Rome to write this letter, then, in my view, the statement of 59:2 supplies an 
answer. After reference has been made to the great danger which those incur 
who are disobedient to God's Word, it is said: *but we shall be innocent of this 
sin, and will pray with eager entreaty and supplication that the Creator of the 
Universe may guard unhurt the number of his elect that has been numbered 
in allthe world.” Accordingly, the community in Rome sets forth what the com- 
munity in Corinth must to do continue to live *in peace" and not be torn apart 
by strife (2:4).13° Quarrels such as those in Corinth represent a danger to the 
totality of God's elect. Why should this declaration of innocence be made so 
explicitly? Was the warning given here, just as it is in other places in the letters, 
not sufficient? It has to do with the sin of disobedience "to what God has spo- 
ken through our mediation." But how can there be talk here of potential guilt, 
when one is involved in transmitting the word of God? There is no mention 
of conflicts in Rome of the same sort which occurred in Corinth. Is this, then, 
a solemn declaration with regard to the future: that Rome will never do such 
a thing? But in 7:1 expression is given to a profound consciousness of being 
involved in the same struggle as the Corinthians. 

The sense of 59:2 must obviously be determined by consideration of other 
texts: a) 46:2 ff., where it is explained that the "elect" are the innocent and 
righteous, who, as appears from the preceding chapter, have always been the 
victims of persecution. According to the citation from Ps. 18:26 ff., one should 
cleave to them: b) 35:6, where the writer makes Paul's words from Rom. 1:32 
his own, as he says that it is not only those who do evil things who are hateful 
to God, but also those who take pleasure in them, which is interpreted by a 
citation from Ps. 50:16 ff., where the words are found: "Thou hast done these 
things and I kept silent; thou didst suppose, O wicked one, that I shall be like 
unto thee" Rome will not be found guilty according to the rule: ^whoever keeps 
silent agrees." The Romans are possessed of a profound consciousness of unity 
(47:6) and feel that, if they do not speak, they will participate in the sin of divi- 
siveness and disobedience to God's word. 

Rome sent this sumboulé in order to clear its own conscience. Hence, van 
Cauwelaert rightly saw Rome's intervention as an act of Christian solidarity.!^9 

This solidarity also captures our attention, when we see that the goal which 
the writing hopes to achieve, and that comes to expression in 63:2 with the 


139 On this, see my article, to which reference is made in n. 91. 

140 See van Cauwelaert, “L'intervention de l'Iglise de Rome,” 275 (cf. above, p. 249). His princi- 
pal argument, namely, the existing relationship between the cities of Rome and Corinth, 
is not relevant to this point. 
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exhortation “root out the wicked passion of your jealousy" (éxxdpyte thv 
&8éyucov tod C] Aouc piv pyy), is actually mentioned earlier, but in this case 
employing the 1st person plural: 48:1, "let us then quickly put an end to this" 
(EEdpwpev odv rodro Ev téyet!*1), followed by a call to prayer: 


And let us fall down before the Master, and beseech him with tears that 
he may have mercy upon us, and be reconciled to us, and restore us to 
our holy and seemly practice of love for the brethren. (xoi mpoonéowpev 
tQ Seondty xol xAabcopev ixetevovtes adtdov, önwç News Yevópevoc 
ETIKATAMAYN hui xai et thv cepvr]v TH PIAadeAgiac duv ayviv dyeyvvy 
anoxataormen ńpâç) (see also the texts cited in n. 135.) 


The repeated “us” in this passage is significant. And here it becomes clearly vis- 
ible that the restoration is not to be expected from human beings or by human 
beings, but rather that the reconciliation must come from an act of God.!* 
Finally, it is appropriate to devote a few words to the term by which the inter- 
vention of Rome is described. In this way, we return to the point from which 
this study took its departure. Until now, a definition of the concept £vcev&ic 
in 63:2 (see above, p. 253) has not been given. A great difference of opinion 
exists regarding the translation of this term: “Mahnung” (Knopf); *nahnende 
Eingabe" (von Harnack); “exhortatio” (Funk); "invitation" (Hemmer); “appeal” 
(Lightfoot); “prayer” (Clark); “Bitte” (Fischer); “plea or petition" (R.M. Grant).!^? 
In the old Latin translation, one finds the rendering “denuntiatio,” in the Syriac 
version, "prayer and exhortation." Some of these translations may be dismissed 


1431 On the expression ¿v t&yet see above n. 35 and n. 133; also in Plutarch, Reipubl. ger. praec. 
32 in reference to the "cure" of stasis: önws TÀ pÈv obdE AWG Eotal, TH SE NAÚTETALTAXEWÇ. . . 

142 On “reconciliation” as the restoration of 'homonoia, see the citation by Plutarch, Reip. ger. 
praec. 32 (see above, p. 170) and Dio Chrysostom, Orat. 38.48, ötı èv xai AvctreAMjcot Tats 
TÖAEEW ý xataMayh Yevópevy .. . 49, StaMayevrwv buwv. See also Dio Cassius, Hist. Rom. 
44.25.3, ca Adymoav. This subject will be discussed in greater detail in the second study. 

143 Knopf, Die apostolischen Väter I, 149; von Harnack, Einführung, 48; F.X. Funk, Patrum 
Apostolicorum Opera 2 (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1901) I, 183 (with the explanation, on 
p. 182, that the word usually means "prayer" in Christian writers, but can be translated 
here as “exhortation,” with a reference to 2 Clem. 19:1); H. Hemmer, Les Pères Apostoliques 
2 (Paris, 1926) II, 131; J.B. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers 2, L1, 185 (he also considers the trans- 
lation “prayer” a possibility, with his eye on 1 Tim. 2:4—5 and Hermas, Mand. 10.2, and he 
gives this as the translation in ch. 60); W.K. Lowther Clark, The First Epistle of Clement to 
the Corinthians (London, 1937) 85; Fischer, Die apostolischen Väter, 105; R.M. Grant, The 
Apostolic Fathers, Vol. 2: First and Second Clement (New York, 1965) 98. 
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at once, because no basis is to be found for them in Greek usage.!** The only 
translations that merit serious consideration are "prayer" or “petition,” because 
the word sometimes appears with this latter meaning, but then mainly in rela- 
tionships of subjects to rulers, as Bauer rightly observes. 

Since the verb ¿vtvyyávw in 56:1 is used of an intercessory prayer to God,!^5 
it is possible that one should think of the prayer in 60:4, "Give concord and 
peace to us and to all that dwell on the earth" (866 ópóvoiav xoi elpryvnv ýp te 
xal nâo xotg xortoucoücv MV yv); but this is highly improbable. In any case, 
what is stated here is that the Corinthians must do something, that is, “root 
out the passion" (éxxdpyte thv öpyYv) as a consequence of the £vcev£i; what 
Clement does not say is "May God give you the strength .. ” But Clement's rela- 
tion to the Corinthians is not so humble that it would be correct to speak of 
a “petition,” such as a subject might address to a ruler. The word also appears 
in 2 Clem. 19:1, the oldest preserved Christian sermon: “I am reading you an 
exhortation to pay attention to that which is written" (évaywooxw uiv ëvtevěw 
giç TO npocéyetv Tots yeypappévoç), where there is no talk of a "prayer" Hence 
Bauernfeind rightly drops the elucidation “request” and gives for 2 Clem. 19:1 
the rendering “Ansprache,” for our text, however, "Anliegen." The lexicogra- 
pher Hesychius gives for évtevét¢ the definition napdxAnoıg;!#6 this is not a 
bad description of our letter. In Dionysius of Halicarnassus, De Thucydide 50, 
where there is discussion of an archaizing style of writing, it is observed that 
"they say this style is not suitable for an orator intending to address a popular 
audience, or for a litigant” (tots u£v mpd và óyAocic Evrebäeig motpsoxevocuévotg 
xal tà 8bxotot Aéyovow), but is appropriate for those who are producing a work 
of history. Here the term évtevétc; has the meaning "exposition" or “address.” 
According to Philodemus, R/et. IV, col. 41 (ed. S. Sudhaus I, p. 222), a certain 
Demetrius recognized in his classification of the rhetorical genres addition- 
ally an enteuktikon: ei èv Aaußaveı tov tots nANdErTV &vrevxctocóv Kal TOV KATH 
npeoßeiov tots Suvdotats. Insofar as I am able to ascertain, Demetrius’ classifi- 
cation met with no success in the rhetorical schools. But for our purposes this 
text is interesting, because it illustrates the bivalency of this £vceuxtixóc. Such 


144 See the material in Liddell-Scott-Jones, Greek-English Lexicon, 576; Bauer, Wörterbuch, 
532; O. Bauernfeind in Kittel-Friedrich, Theologisches Wörterbuch (1969) Vol. 8, p. 244-45; 
G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1962) 482. 

145 The text runs as follows: xoi qucis ov évtbywpev mepl TÖV ËV TIL TAPANTTWUATI ÜTAPXOVTWV. 
This is normal Greek usage; see the lexica, to which reference is made in the preceding 
note. For the use of moteic8at + substantive as a circumlocution for the verbal idea in 63:2, 
see Liddell-Scott-Jones, Greek-English Lexicon, 1428, II. 5; Bauer, Wörterbuch, 1354-55. 

146 Hesychius, Lexicon, ed. M. Schmidt (Jena, 1858-1868, s.v. EvtevEic. 
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a discourse could be directed not only to the persons in authority, but also to 
the foc (cf. also 5yAuxóc in Dionysius of Halicarnassus). Such an exposition 
on “peace and concord” was given by the community of Rome to the Af9oc of 
Corinth (cf. 54:2).!4” But however one construes the meaning of the term, there 
is no evidence here of a consciousness of superiority. 


Summary 


In accordance with the indications which Clement himself provides, inter- 
preted according to the linguistic usage of his time, 1 Clement belongs, accord- 
ing to its literary genre, to the sumbouleutikon genos, as recognized by ancient 
rhetoric. On this basis, certain characteristics of this writing and its "Sitz im 
Leben" may be explained.'^ On the occasion of the stasis which arose in the 
Christian community of Corinth, the community in Rome gives “counsel” by 
persuasion to return to “peace and concord.” 


147 On this use of 72fj9oc, see n. 136 above. 

148 The question of the structure and composition of 1 Clement can only be dealt with in 
the following study, after we have first established the relation of this letter to the Greek 
concept of ‘homonoia’. 


An Interesting Document of Second Century 
Theological Discussion (Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 1.10.3) 


A statement on Christian theology in the second century made in 1875 by that 
giant in Patristic Studies Joseph Barber Lightfoot offers a good starting-point 
for this paper. In one of his “Essays on the work entitled Supernatural Religion”, 
that master-piece of sober, yet devastating criticism, he wrote: "The history 
of the first three quarters of the second century is necessarily obscure owing 
to the paucity of remains. A flood of light is suddenly poured in during the 
remaining years of the century." This verdict was given in a particular context, 
the acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel in that age, but that was just the par- 
ticular situation which examplified the more general rule. It was not a passing 
remark, but the terse expression of Lightfoot's view based on the expert knowl- 
edge he possessed of this field. 

Lightfoot wrote these words now a hundred years ago, standing at the 
threshold of a century which saw among many other great developments in 
scientific research a magnificent and unprecedented revival of patristic stud- 
ies in England, France and particularly in Germany. We all know the names 
of the heroes on whose shoulders we stand, to use a familiar phrase which is 
the expression of the real situation, and remember in their company the great 
army of diligent workers in this field. Looking back to the days of the 1870's we 
see an enormous change. Has history effaced Lightfoot's words or do they still 
stand? 

Great progress has been made; that is beyond dispute. Many new texts have 
been discovered, beginning with the Didache, followed by e.g. the Apology of 
Aristides, The Odes of Solomon, the Homily of Melito, many texts of the so- 
called New Testament Apocrypha and crowned by the marvellous library of Nag 
Hammadi; texts that had been in the hand of scholars for several centuries 


1 J.B. Lightfoot, Essays on the work entitled Supernatural Religion? (London 1893) 53 (the Essays, 
collected in this book appeared in "The Contemporary Review" between 1874 and 1877; the 
quotation is found in the second Essay under the title “the Silence of Eusebius" of January 1875; 
for the history behind this work of Lightfoot see H. Chadwick, The Vindication of Christianity 
in Westcott's Thought [Cambridge 1961] 20-23).—A verdict similar to that of Lightfoot is given 
about the same time by another great Patristic scholar, Theodor Zahn, Acta Joannis (Erlangen 
1880) S. II: “war es der Wunsch und die Hoffnung, der kirchengeschichtlichen Forschung auf 
der quellenarmen Strecke der Jahre 70-200 die eine oder andere... Quelle zu erschliessen" 
(italics are mine). 
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became better known. Excellent studies were written on these texts old and 
new. But is it not true that the new light brought by the new texts was accom- 
panied by great shadows as well? The number of riddles and puzzles has also 
grown with the extent of knowledge. And can we say that the lament on the 
“paucity of remains" has been changed into the triumph-song of abundance? 
No, we see even more sharply the lack of information or the blank areas on 
the map. And notwithstanding the new discoveries the reading of the first five 
books of Eusebius' Church History, to mention only this, makes us fully aware 
how much is still lost. What was left is a fairly casual selection from different 
decades and localities, written with a special purpose in view and silent on 
many facts and factors, particularly about the religious life of the Christians. It 
is fair to say that the veil of obscurity that existed in the days Lightfoot wrote 
has been lifted in many ways and that great progress has been achieved; none- 
theless we should always remind ourselves that darkness still reigns over large 
areas of that crucial second century. 

In Lightfoot's view the obscurity was due to the paucity of remains. But is 
that true, was it even true in his days? The answer is: no! It was also owing 
to the fact that the existing remains had not sufficiently been examined and 
had not yielded the full evidence that is contained in it. And where are we 
now in this respect? Great progress has been made in retrieving the world in 
which the Christians of the 2nd century lived and confessed their faith, thanks 
to classical scholarship. Much clearer and more detailed information about 
the culture, philosophy and religious life of that time has become available. It 
greatly helps us to understand the expressions and reactions we read in these 
early documents. But has this material already fully been used in the inter- 
pretation? The answer is in the negative: too much, especially in the field of 
the "Dogmengeschichte" is seen as an autonomous Christian development and 
not as a development in a contemporary context in the full sense of the word, 
expressing the faith in that setting. With some notable examples from former 
times we must say that it was only the present generation after World-War II 
that took up this task in collaboration with and often guided by classical schol- 
ars; yet it is fair to confess that much work in this area is still left undone. 

In connection with, but clearly apart from the reason mentioned in the pre- 
vious paragraph stands another: the analysis and exegesis of the documents 
that remain, an "Auswertung" of that they do say, according to present-day 
standards and possibilities, are lacking. The Biblical scholar who is so well sup- 
plied with good commentaries is always painfully struck by the poor aids that 
are at his disposal when he is wrestling with the problems of the 2nd century. 
And I am firmly convinced that a good use of the existing documents in the 
light of our present knowledge can lift much of the obscurity. Every author 
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not only makes explicit statements, but gives also implicit information, which 
can be brought to light by careful analysis and comparison. The danger of ask- 
ing too much lies in wait, but can be checked by severe self-criticism. At any 
rate a qualitative evaluation promises fruitful results which make the situation 
not so desperate as the quantitative paucity of remains seems to forebode. Let 
me illustrate this point from the Shepherd of Hermas. This seems at first sight 
a fairly dull document without much value, but studies like those of the late 
Erik Peterson and my pupil J. Reiling have shown, how much evidence can be 
gathered from it.? Along these lines not much progress has been made and a 
great task is still lying ahead of us. It is along this last line that I will try in this 
paper to dispel some of the darkness by which a good deal of the 2nd century 
before Irenaeus is still enwrapped in spite of all the work done in the century 
that elapsed since Lightfoot penned the sentences from which we started. 


The passage under discussion, Irenaeus, A.H. 1, 10,3 (for the text, see Appendix, 
p- 334f.), is a very curious piece of information, a list of theological questions, 
which are enumerated without further discussion. It attracts our attention, 
because it is so different from the subject-matter in this book and falls as it 
were out of its setting. 

The “Refutation of the Gnosis falsely so called” in its present form of five 
books gradually took shape? and each volume was preceded by a preface in 
which the author gives account of his plan. Irenaeus follows here a custom, 
which we find in many ancient authors, though his prefaces are rather remark- 
able for their relative length. In the Preface to Book II he gives a summary of the 
previous book. Some sentences from this summary may be quoted,* because 
they form a table of contents: “I showed...that the whole system devised in 
many and opposite ways, by those who are of the school of Valentinus, was 
false and baseless. I also set forth the tenets of their predecessors, proving that 
they not only differed among themselves, but had long previously swerved 
from the truth itself. I further explained, with all diligence, the doctrine as well 
as the practice of Marcus the magician, since he too belongs to these persons; 


2 Seethe important articles of E. Peterson, in his collected papers: Frühkirche, Judentum und 
Gnosis (Freiburg i. Br. 1959) 254-332; J. Reiling, Hermas and Christian Prophecy, a study of the 
eleventh Mandate (Leiden 1973). 

3 O.Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur? (Freiburg i. Br. 1913) I, 404 ff. 

4 Thetranslation followed in this paper is that of A. Roberts - W.H. Rambaut, in the Ante-nicene 
Christian Library, vol. V and IX.—The text is that of W.W. Harvey, Sancti Irenaei ... Libros 
quinque adversus Haereses (Cantabrigiae 1857) 2 vols.; the numbering of chapters and para- 
graphs is according to the editions of R. Massuet and W. Stieren.— The Greek text of A.H. 1, 
10,3 as given in the Appendix has been preserved by Epiphanius, Panarion 31, 31,5-12 (ed. 
K. Holl, I, 433 £); it is so printed that the structure becomes apparent. 
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and I carefully noticed the passages which they garble from the Scriptures, 
with the view of adapting them to their own fictions... declaring at the same 
time the doctrine of Simon Magus of Samaria, their progenitor, and of all those 
who succeeded him. I mentioned too the multitude of those Gnostics who are 
sprung from him, and noticed the points of difference between them, their 
several doctrines, and the order of their succession." This outline is fairly accu- 
rate: the ch. 1-8 doctrines of the Valentinian Ptolemaeus; ch. 11-12 those of 
Valentinus, Secundus, disciples of Ptolemaeus and other anonymous teachers; 
ch. 13-17 Marcus Magus; ch. 18-20 preverted passages from Scripture; ch. 21 
gnostic teachings of redemption, ch. 22-23 a survey of a long array of hereti- 
cal teachings in the form of a doxography. In between this collection of gnos- 
tic material from different origin stand ch. 9 refutation of gnostic methods 
in using Scripture; ch. 10 the unity of faith as confessed by the church in the 
whole world opposite to the diversity of the heretical schools, and ch. 22 the 
one regula fidei of the church from which the heresies that will be described 
have deviated. These chapters are not mentioned in the summary of Book II 
praef. and stand quite apart from the rest of Book I. Irenaeus' plan was clearly 
devised and executed accordingly: the first book offers the relevant material to 
show what the Gnostics taught; the following four books contain the refuta- 
tion along different lines of attack. He got his information from gnostic books 
and former adherents, and he was rather proud that he could give such an 
accurate account, because it gave him an advantage over his predecessors who 
were, according to his own judgement, “unable...to refute the Valentinians 
satisfactorily, because they were ignorant of these men's system" (IV, praef. 2). 
And every student of Gnosticism thanks the church-father for it, because 
notwithstanding our thirst for more complete information we cannot but 
acknowledge how much we owe to him and how precise his information is as 
far as it goes. 


In focussing now our attention on ch. 10 we see that it is a kind of excursus. 
It stands as it were between brackets which are formed by ch. 9, 5: “we have 
judged it well to point out, first of all, in what respects the very fathers of this 
fable differ among themselves, as if they were inspired by different spirits of 
error. For this very fact forms a priori proof that the truth proclaimed by the 
church is immovable, and that the theories of these men are but a tissue of 
falsehood,” and ch. u, 1: “Let us now look at the inconsistent opinions of those 
heretics..., how they do not agree in treating the same points, but alike, in 
things and names, set forth opinions mutually discordant."5 


5 See also A.H. 1, 215-224: "But since they differ so widely among themselves both as respects 
doctrine and traditions and since those of them who are recognised as being most modern 
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Between these brackets, in sharp contrast with this variety of opinions 
Irenaeus pictures the unity of the church in its confession. There was every 
reason to find variety here as well, because, as is strongly stressed, the church 
is scattered throughout the whole world and the languages are dissimilar. And 
yet there a wonderful unity is found.6—It would take us too far, if we were to 
discuss this form of argument; let it be sufficient for the moment to state that 
in certain circles in Antiquity *unison" was a clear witness to the truth, whereas 
variety of opinion on the same matter was a sign of confusion, ignorance and 
falsehood." Irenaeus, we may say, uses here the christian variant of the argu- 
mentum e consensu gentium, and was sure that his readers would accept it and 
be convinced. 

In what does this harmony consist? "The church, though dispersed 
throughout the whole world...has received from the apostles and their dis- 
ciples this faith (napa 8& THv anooTöAwv xai x&v éxetveov uadnTav TapaAraBodaa 
Tv... niotw) and then follows a fairly long text of the Creed? which is remark- 
able since it is trinitarian, the Holy Spirit being the Spirit of prophecy foretell- 
ing Jesus' destiny in past, present and future, and lays a strong emphasis on the 
coming judgment. We can leave this credal form undiscussed in the present 
context. But with regard to the origin of the faith mentioned here we must 
remind ourselves that for Irenaeus it was a very vivid one, viz., Apostle-John, 
disciple=Polycarp, his own teacher.? 

In the next paragraph the opening sentence is taken up again: “the church, 
having received this preaching and this faith (todto tò xhpvypa mapethnguta 
xal thv niotw), although scattered throughout the whole world, yet... care- 
fully preserves it. She also believes these points (of doctrine)... and she pro- 
claims them and teaches them and hands them down, with perfect harmony" 
(Emped@s puAdoost. . . Ouolwe TIoTeder ToUTOIG... Tadta xnovacel, nal Siddonet xod 
TrapadtSwaw). 


make it their effort daily to invent some new opinion, and to bring out what no one ever 
before thought of, it is a difficult matter to describe all their opinions”; 22,1: “The rule of faith 
which we hold, is, ... Holding, therefore, this rule, we shall easily show, notwithstanding the 
great variety and multitude of their opinions, that these men have deviated from the truth.” 

6 Ihope to discuss this in a paper, entitled: The Wonder of the Church in Irenaeus. 

7 A full treatment of this argument must be postponed at the moment, but will be the theme 
of a special essay. 

8 Cf A.H. 1, 9,4 ottw dé xol ó TOV xavóva tç AAndelas xA Ev Eavt@ xatéywv, dv did tod 
Bantiopatos cnoe. 

9 See my forthcoming article: The Authority of the Presbyters in Irenaeus.—For this credal form 
of Irenaeus, see J.N.D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds? (London 1972) 76 ff. 
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Irenaeus mentions the churches in different parts of the world, North-West- 
East-South and "in the central regions of the world": everywhere the meaning 
of this transmitted faith (vj 8óvapc tç napadocews) is one and the same. The 
preaching of the truth (tò wypvyua ths &Aneiaç) is compared with the sun, 
the creature of God that shines everywhere, "and enlightens all men that are 
willing to come to a knowledge of the truth" (tod¢ BovAopevoug eis &ntyvocty 
ewe eter EAdeiv).10 

So far so good: in contrast to the variety of gnostic teaching stands the 
one simple Creed, received from the Apostles and their disciples, not newly 
invented like the tenets of the heretics." This is all clear and can be understood 
from the need of Irenaeus and his readers to have some moment of pause, a 
place of safe rest amidst the whirlpools of gnostic ideas and sounds. 

But Irenaeus has something to add, and makes the situation more concrete. 
In the clash of this strife one has not to do with teachings in books, but with 
men of flesh and blood, with living voices setting forth the truth. The transms- 
sion of the faith (paradosis) was not a matter of playing always the same 
record—to put it anachronistically—nor were the spokesmen of the church 
mere parrots. We know of philosophers like Justin Martyr who continued their 
teaching after conversion, and from the very beginning there had been men 
of great eloquence like Apollos.!? But not all leading men (oi nposotürteg!?) 
had these gifts; Irenaeus excuses himself for his lack of elegant speech (A.H. I, 
praef. 3). It is well-known how highly oratory was valued in the ancient world. 
So the question arises: What is its effect on this Rule of Faith? Is its validity 
changed by abundance or paucity of words? The answer is quite clear: *Nor will 
any one of the rulers in the churches, however highly gifted he may be in point 
of eloquence (6 navd duvarög evAoyw), teach doctrines different from these (for 
no one is greater than the Master!^), nor, on the other hand, will he who is defi- 
cient in power of expression (6 dcOevrjc Ev TH Adyw) inflict injury on the tradi- 
tion. For the faith being ever one and the same, neither does one who is able at 


10 — CfiTimothy 2,4 (but there used of God as willing). 

11 CÉA.H. 1, 18,1: “And while they affirm such things as these concerning the creation, every 
one of them generates something new, day by day, according to his ability. No one is 
deemed ‘perfect, who does not develop among them some mighty fictions"; and 1, 21,5 
(see before nt. 5). 

12 Justin Martyr: Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 4, 1,u—Apollos: Acts 18,24. 

13 See H.G. Liddell — R. Scott — H.S. Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon? (Oxford 1940) 1482 g.; 
W. Bauer, Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der 
übrigen urchristlichen Literatur? (Berlin 1958) 1402. 

14 Cf. Matth. 10,24; Luc. 6,40. 
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great length to discourse regarding it (6 moAd nepi aürhs Suvanevog cinetv) make 
any addition to it, nor does one who can say but little (6 tò öAtyov), diminish it.” 
The use of the aorists enkeödvase—NAarrövnoe is striking. Harvey referred to the 
text in Exod. 1618 Lxx where the same words are found in the history of the 
Israelites who had gathered the manna.!5 It may be that Irenaeus had this story 
in mind; typology opened the door to many, often unsuspected, possibilities. 
But Roberts and Klebba!6 in their translations took it for a gnomic aorist,” and 
this seems correct, for there is not the slightest indication here that points in 
the direction of Exod. 16, whereas the terminology employed is a variation of a 
form of speech, well-known to Irenaeus and his contemporaries: the combina- 
tion “not to add to, not to diminish from" is a mark that the integrity of some- 
thing is safe-guarded, that it is inviolable and sacrosanct.'® In other words: the 
christian faith as received from the apostles being always one and the same 
cannot in any way be changed by man's eloquence or parsimony of words. 

In this way Irenaeus has stated the origin, contents, universality and invio- 
lability of the Creed, the same in different countries, languages and human 
capacities of expression. This identity of the christian faith and preaching is in 
contrast with, and at the same time condemns, the diverse and fanciful views 
of the Gnostics, which have been reproduced in the previous chapters and 
which will be surveyed later. But before returning to the main task Irenaeus 
has set himself in this book, he adds yet another paragraph, which both for its 
structure and contents is remarkable. It seems as though it falls out of the con- 
text and has only a very slight connection with the point Irenaeus is making. So 
it makes us wonder why it stands here and what it has to tell us. 


The connection with the preceding paragraph cannot but be called very slight: 
in the words tò dé mAelov Ñ &Aarrov a link is found with the preceding verbs 
¿nAcóvacev, YAatrövyoe, but in reading through the lines of this paragraph it 
is not clear what this “more or less" exactly means. The word “more” may be 
explained by verbs like naperwoetv and npovene&epydleodeı, but for the word 
"Jess" there is hardly any reason. It is a matter of course that they are the objects 
of xatà ovveow eidévat tıvdc. The translation offered by Robertson: “because 


15 Harvey, o.c., I, 94, in margine.—The text of Exod. 16,18 Lxx reads as follows: xai uerpnoavtes 
TQ yopop ox inAsóvacev ó TO MOA, Kal ó TO EAUTTOV ob NAATTOVNGEN. 

16 Roberts in his translation, see above, nt. 4; E. Klebba, Des heiligen Irenäus fünf Bücher 
gegen die Häresien, Bibliothek der Kirchenväter (Kempten-München 1912) I, 34. 

17 F. Blass - A. Debrunner — R.W. Funk, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and other 
early Christian literature (Cambridge 1961) $ 333. 

18 See my article: De la règle Mýte npoodeivaı yhte dpereiv dans l'histoire du Canon, Vigiliae 
Christianae 3 (1949) 1 ff. 
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men are endowed with greater and less degrees of intelligence" is not cor- 
rect; it should be: "the fact that some people know more or less by insight" Of 
course these persons he has in view are teachers, because the line of thought in 
the preceding paragraph is continued; this interpretation is confirmed by the 
end of the passage, where the argument is rounded off: the contract between 
the one God of the Christian faith and the various divine Ideas beyond the cre- 
ator, “as those teachers who are truly destitute of divine insight maintain" (ws 
Aéyoucty otor of dANIGs Epnyoı Belag cuvécews dorado)! 

Irenaeus knows not only church leaders who are very eloquent, while others 
are poor in speech, but also those who have a sharper mind than others. With 
this latter group he is dealing in this passage. Where will that lead to? 

He had found in his neighbourhood disciples of Marcus Gnosticus who 
proclaimed "themselves as being 'perfect' so that no one can be compared to 
them with respect to the immensity of their knowledge, nor even were you 
to mention Paul or Peter and any other of the apostles. They assert that they 
themselves know more than all others, and that they alone have imbibed the 
greatness of that power which is unspeakable" (A.H. 1, 13,6). In another passage 
(A.H. 2, 26,1) he attacks those people who call themselves ‘perfect’, with these 
words: "it is therefore better and more profitable to belong to the simple and 
unlettered class (idiwtaç xal öAıyopaßeis), and by means of love to attain to near- 
ness to God, then, by imagining ourselves learned and skilful (noAuuadeis xoi 
£urtelpoug), to be found (among those who are) blasphemous against their own 
God, in as much as they conjure up (fabricantes) another God as the Father"; 
with an appeal to Paul's saying: “Knowledge puffeth up, but love edifieth" 
(1 Cor. 8,1) he distinguishes between true and false knowledge. 

In view of these possibilities the question arises in which way this sharp wit 
will express itself. Is it necessary to make a sacrificium intellectus in order to 
avoid the dangers of these gnostic teachers? If not, how will these intellectual 
excercises affect the Rule of Faith, held by the universal Church? It is interest- 
ing to see—first of all—that Irenaeus devotes much more space to this point 
than to the differences in eloquence and their effect. If we count the lines in 
Harvey's edition, it appeass that to eloquence 6 lines are given and to the pres- 
ent question no less than 38 lines. What is the reason for this discrepancy? 
The obvious answer is: because Irenaeus attached such weight to this point 
of man's insight (synesis) with regard to the faith. This is correct, but does not 
explain everything, because we make here another observation. 

This paragraph is not only striking for its length, but also for its structure, 
both in division of the subject-matter and in syntax. As to the first point we 


19 Here and in some other places the translation of Roberts has been changed in order to 
bring out what is in my opinion the correct interpretation. 
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notice that Irenaeus gives twice an indication of what should not be the direc- 
tion in which the synesis may go, viz., at the beginning and at the end, a signal 
being the repetition of the verb napenwoeiv = "to conceive besides...’ Irenaeus 
does not repeat the whole phrase, but there is a clear parallelism in thought. 
Besides that it is clear that in the final clause beginning with dd oóx he 
takes up the beginning again; for as it stands this sentence is strictly speak- 
ing an ellipsis without subject or main verb; its contents ¿v T@... mapemtvoetv 
is dependent upon the beginning of the paragraph yivetat and stands parallel 
to vt... d dtacev xtA. But in between these parallel sentences stands a long 
passage, consisting of infinitives, which syntactically speaking also depend 
on that same main verb yivetat ¿v xà and are combined with more than ten 
indirect questions (one óct). This inserted passage has a typical structure of 
parallelism in construction, stands apart from Irenaeus' usual way of writing 
in this passage, and is closed by the quotation of Paul's words in Romans 1,33: 
“O depth of the riches and wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable 
are his judgments and how inscrutable his ways!" After this ejaculation of won- 
der Irenaeus turns back to the beginning. 

Of this whole paragraph beginning and end have directly to do, as we shall 
see presently, with the controversy with the Gnostics and with the point at 
issue, the faith of the church. But the intervening sentences or rather questions 
are not directly connected with it. What is the reason and character of this long 
insertion? In his train of thought Irenaeus would have reached his goal, had he 
stopped after ünodeoeı, or, if required, after £xöinyeicdaı. He must have felt him- 
self that this was an intersection, because after the words of Paul he returns to 
the matter in hand and brings it to a close. One cannot say that he let himself 
go, is carried forward by a certain enthusiasm, for the whole composition is too 
well-balanced and is carefully made up. 

Houssiau called this passage a description of the task of a theologian.?? But 
that is a rather formal definition. If this were Irenaeus' purpose, it is strange 
that he closes his list with the words “and others of like nature" (ni tôv önolwv 
adtots), which sound a little negligent. Bengsch in his important book on 
Irenaeus' theology?! has seen the remarkable break and thinks that not suf- 
ficient attention has been given to it. According to him "nennt Irenaeus eine 
Reihe...Themata, mit denen sich das theologische Denken befassen soll"; 
they form a series of obiter dicta, but characteristic examples of the direction 


20  A.Houssiau, La Christologie de Saint Irénée (Louvain- Gembloux 1955) 100. 
21 A. Bengsch, Heilsgeschichte und Heilswissen, eine Untersuchung zur Struktur und 
Entfaltung des theologischen Denkens im Werk "Adversus Haereses" des hl. Irenäus von Lyon 


(Leipzig 1957) 51 ff. 
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in which his theology on the basis (“Grundlage” = dnd8ea1¢) moves; they show 
questions characteristic “für einen heilsgeschichtlich denkenden Theologen"22 
In this perspective of *Heilsgeschichte" Bengsch sees the order of these ques- 
tions: "das Verständnis der einen Heilsordnung mit ihren verschiedenen 
Anordnungen” and “Die Fragen des Irenáus zielen auf eine Sinnerschliessung 
und Erläuterung des Heilsgeschehens"?? for he asks: why? This is in sharp con- 
trast with the questions the Gnostics put: "Who we were; what we became?" 
etc., the famous list, given by Clement of Alexandria, Exc. ex Theodoto 78,2.74 

Another line was followed in the beginning of this century by Kattenbusch; 
he was particularly interested in the relation between these questions and 
the Regula Fidei: "Er (sc. Irenaeus) führt eine ganze Anzahl Themata auf, die 
diese Gelehrten bearbeiten. Man kann hier sehen, was ihm "Theologie" ist im 
Unterschied von der Religion, yvàctc im Unterschied von der riotıg”;2? the ques- 
tion whether there was a certain tradition behind it or not is hard to decide. In 
view of these conflicting evaluations a fresh examination of this text, remark- 
able both for its place and formal characteristics, may not be unwelcome. 


The first point Irenaeus is making has to do with the ünödecıs which may not be 
changed, to which the parables must be adapted (oixeıoöv). What is meant by 
this word? Roberts offers two different translations, viz., “subject-matter (of the 
faith)" and “general scheme". Bengsch translates it by “Grundlage”. This noun 
has a great variety of meanings in Greek, as the philosopher Sextus Empiricus 
(Adv. Math. 3, 3) reminded his readers. Irenaeus uses it many times in the pre- 
ceding chapters of his book, also in connection with the Gnostics. Two exam- 
ples may illustrate his usage. After having given an exposé of the drama of Fall 
and Restoration as taught by his opponents he says: towbty¢ de hg bnodeoewg 
advtav ot onc, “which neither the prophets announced, nor the Lord taught, nor 
the apostles transmitted" (1, 81); in another place he blames the Gnostics in 
those words: “wrestling from the truth every one of the expressions which have 
been cited, and misusing the names" eis thv idiav ómó0ectv pethveyxav (1, 9,2), 
that is: they took these expressions out of their proper setting and transferred 
them to another context; for this procedure Irenaeus has a nice comparison 
which he uses twice (1, 81. 9,4): gems which formed the portrait of a king are 


22 Bengsch, o.c., 53 f. 

23 . Bengsch, o.c., 55. 

24  Bengsch, o.c., 55. 

25 F.Kattenbusch, Das apostolische Symbol (Leipzig 1900) II, Verbreitung und Bedeutung des 
Taufsymbols, 36. 
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so rearranged that the image of a fox appears.?6 Kattenbusch has perfectly 
well understood the meaning of onó0scic in using the Latin argumentum; 
this interpretation is in accordance with the first explanation given by Sextus 
Empiricus. It was used in Greek for the plot of a play, a brief résumé of a drama 
or oration.?8 Over against this hypothesis of the Gnostics stands that of the 
Church, as given in the outline Irenaeus has offered in 1, 10,1. That is radically 
changed, if another God is conceived beyond the Creator. In the gnostic myth, 
as reproduced in the preceding chapters that is clearly the case, and it is the 
great theme of Irenaeus’ refutation to attack this differentiation and to main- 
tain the unity of the highest God with the Creator. One text out of many that 
can be gleaned from the Adversus Haereses may be sufficient to illustrate this: 
Blasphemant enim fabricatorem, hoc est eum, qui est vere Deus .. ; putantes se 
super Deum alterum invenisse Deum vel alteram Plenitudinem (3, 24,2). As for 
the words “another Christ or another Monogenes" see 1, 9,2 where Irenaeus 
exposes the gnostic interpretation of the Prologue of St. John's Gospel: (the 
Gnostics) “perverting these statements, maintain that there was another 
Monogenes, according to production...that there was another Saviour, and 
another Logos, the son of Monogenes, and another Christ produced for the re- 
establishment of the Pleroma." In making these distinctions the whole drama 
of salvation is of course unsettled. 

This way being barred—and, as was pointed out before, this rejection is 
repeated at the end of this paragraph by mentioning some other elements of 
that same gnostic hypothesis which had been set forth in A.H. 1, 1 and 2, and 


26 Another example given by Irenaeus is that of a cento of Homeric verses which sounds 
most impressive, but is made from verses taken out of their context and thereby twisted 
in their meaning. 

27 . Kattenbusch, o.c., 30 f. 

28 _ Liddell-Scott-Jones, o.c., 1882. Some other texts where Irenaeus uses the word may be 
quoted here: A.H. 1, 4,4 &vreüdev Oy ward THY úróðeow adtadv bnoraußave Set—coudZovar 
yàp Torto, xapmol tH Dmoßeseı adTHv.—9,2 xoà SE Thy Exelvwv únóðeow ody ó Aóyoc 
capE éyévevo.—9,3 tabtys 8& Acduuevng, danentwaev adtOv doa ù dnd0Eatc, Hv Wevdac 
OVELPWTTOVTES xorcortpéyouct TOV pov, Iölav brd0eow dvanAnodLEvol.... 9,4 ÖMOLA TOLOÖVTES 
toic bmoßeoeis Tas tuyoücoc adrois MPOCBUAACLEVOIG... MOTE TOUS dmetporépouc doxelv En’ 
Exelvng tfjg ¿ë dnoyviov uepeàetyuévne drobEcews "Opwpov ta Emm memoujxévot.—xot 
vopiicetev obtws ÙT “Ounpov ert tabıng brobecews renouxévat; ó ð £unetpoc TH ‘Ounpuchs 
bmobecews Emryvocetot—dpac dé adta, xal Ev Exaotov drtododg TH idia, Exmodwv Tome THY 
bndbeow—ta èv Ex x&v ypapav dvouata, xod Tas AéEstc, nal tag napaßoAds EntyvHoETa, viv 
dé BAdopnuov bnödeoıw tavtyy oùx Extyvwoetat.—For a very full discussion of the word 
bnd8_eatg see W. Trimpi, The Ancient Hypothesis of Fiction: an Essay on the Origins of 
Literary Theory, Traditio 27 (1971) 1-78. 
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elsewhere—, Irenaeus directs the attention to the right way. He gives pride 
of place to “parables”. Why? The answer is found in 1, 3,1: “the Gnostics tell us, 
however, that this knowledge has not been openly divulged, because all are not 
capable of receiving it, but has been mystically revealed (neunvöcdaı) by the 
Saviour through means of parables to those qualified for understanding them" 
(xoi cuvtety Guvaiévorc); in the next paragraphs examples of their wrong exege- 
sis are put before the reader (others are to follow in ch. 82°). Irenaeus brings 
that report to a close by these words: "Such, then, is the account which they all 
give of their Pleroma and of the formation of the universe, striving, as they do, 
to adapt the good words of revelation to their own wicked inventions," in this 
way they treat not only the gospels and apostolic writings, but also Law and 
Prophets *which contain many parables and allegories that can frequently be 
drawn into various senses, according to the kind of exegesis to which they are 
subjected" (1, 3,6). This is an important point, because by this use of the para- 
bles the simple people are deceived (1, 81). Therefore Irenaeus returns to this 
use of Scripture several times, see e.g. A.H. 2, 10,2: "these people, while striv- 
ing to explain passages of Scripture and parables, bring forward another more 
important, and indeed impious question, to this effect, ‘Whether there be really 
another God above that God who was the creator of the world?" They make 
the mistake of trying to explain one ambiguity by means of another ambiguity 
in stead of looking for a solution "from those which are manifest, and evident 
and clear” (2, 10,1). Making the same point again in 2, 27 he says explicitly: “the 
entire Scriptures, the prophets and the Gospels, can be clearly, unambiguously 
and harmoniously understood by all, although all do not believe them." Since 
then the Gnostics laid so much stress on the use of parables containing a hid- 
den meaning and treated the Scriptures also in their historical parts as though 
they were parables, Irenaeus broaches this subject first. 

What should be done? In the first place it is necessary “to investigate 
more perfectly^?? what is expressed in the parables and “adapt”?! it to the 
"argument" (cf. before) of the Faith, ie. to read the parables in line with and as 


29 See A.H. 1, 81: “In like manner do these persons patch together old wives’ fables and then 
endeavour, by violently drawing away from their proper connection words, expressions, 
and parables whenever found, to adapt the oracles of God to their baseless fictions." 

30 A. Stieren, Sancti Irenaei...contra omnes Haereses libri quinque (Lipsiae 1853) I, 979: 
"exquirere, accurate pertractare, accurate explicare" —W.W. Harvey, o.c., I, 95, nt. 1: *work- 
ing out the truth from the figurative, as well as from the plain portions of Scripture" —Both 
these editions read here npooenepy&leodaı. That verb is not found in Liddell-Scott-Jones, 
o.c.; I follow here the reading of K. Holl. See Liddell-Scott-Jones, o.c., 1509 s.v. “complete 
still more perfectly"; for the simple &netepyalcodaı, o.c., 617 "investigate" 

31  SeeLiddell-Scott-Jones, o.c., 1721 s.v. 
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an illustration of the Gospel, and not of the gnostic myth. In the second place 
“to tell in detail" thv npaypateiav xot olcovonlav tod Oeod, Thy eri TH avdpwnröryti 
yevonevnv. The meaning and great importance, attached to the word oixovopia 
by Irenaeus is well-known;?? it is God's “dispensation”. The mpaypateta is 
the "activity" cf. A.H. 3, 158, where the four Cherubs are called the images of 
the mpaypateia of the Son of God. These words oikonomia and pragmateia 
together form an hendiadys: the working of God's saving activity. Irenaeus adds 
to this a more specifying clause: tjv ¿ni TH avOpwndtytt yevouevyv. The exact 
translation of the preposition ¿ni may be somewhat doubtful; has it a local 
meaning or is it “in view of"? In any case it is evident that all emphasis lies 
on the word "humanity". This addition is made for good reasons. The Gnostics 
spoke of an "activity" inside or outside the Pleroma, one that had to do with 
the Aeons (see the texts in note 33), in the upper world, but not in ours. For 
Irenaeus it is essential that God's saving activity takes place in this world, on 
behalf of human beings, fallen sinners. 

Then follows that long insertion with its list of twelve verbs after indirect 
questions (the first örı should not be translated by “that”, but taken in line 
with the following lines as 6 tt = *wherefore"?*). All these sentences are not an 
exemplification of the preceding text, but all depend on the words ¿v tô in the 
beginning and stand more or less parallel with &xöınyeiodau (for this verb see 
A.H. 5, 61: the brethren in the church with charismatic powers ta pvothpia toô 
deod Erdinyounevwv). The verbs denote various activities, but it is impossible 
to discover a climax in this series. It does not start with discovery, followed by 
understanding and proclamation, but the verbs are used as synonyms and pro- 
miscuously. I wonder if Bengsch was fully correct in saying that they express 
“Verkündigung” (proclamation) in contrast with speculation.?* Irenaeus wants 
to bring out in this variety of verbs that the answer to these questions must 
be searched out, explained and made public: sapyvilew = to make clear;?® 


32 A. Benoit, Saint Irénée, introduction à l'étude de sa théologie (Paris 1960) 192; A. Bengsch, 
0.c., passim; cf. also G.W.H. Lampe (ed.), A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford 1961-1968) 
940 ff. 

33  Seealso A.H. 1, 31 aŬty pév odv żotw Y) évcóc Ip iorcoc bn’ abrav Aeyouevy npaypateia—ı, 
8,2 xoi dv adtod (sc. Jesus) tod TEAovg EupHvy TO TEAOS TÅ nepi tods Aidvac npaynatelas—ı, 
1,1 out of Anthropos and Ecclesia there originated twelve Aeons àv piav énoctadcav xoi 
botepyoncav THY AoITYY npaynarelav nenomodaı—ı, 18,1 6 yàp Mwücnis, paci—, apyduevog 
THS Kata THY xtiov npaynatelas—; cf. in the same passage A.H. 3, 11,8 two more examples. 

34  Liddell-Scott-Jones, o.c., 1265, s.v. 6 TL. 

35  A.Bengsch, o.c., 55, nt. 1. 

36 Cf A.H.3,1,8 Fourth Gospel = eagle, tov toô mvebuatoc emi thv EruAnclav Epınranevou Sdaw 
capyvilov. 
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&royyee = to explain,?” to make known; ovvıeiv = to understand; unvdew = 
to indicate (this verb is used very frequently in the preceding chapters, also 
in connection with gnostic teachings); 8i8&oxetv = to teach; xvpóccetv = to 
preach (cf. 1, 8,1: Hv odte Hpophtat exnpvéav, ote ò Küptoc edtdnEev); &&epeuváv = 
to search out; un clwrév = not to conceal, of course a litotes; SiyyeMew = to 
make known. Two verbs we have not yet mentioned in this list, because they 
must receive special note: a) dvantöooeıv = to unfold, in a concrete sense of a 
book-roll, and also in a more general sense to disclose; in connection with the 
prophecies contained in the Scriptures it was very aptly chosen by Irenaeus;?? 
b) ebyaptotety = to give thanks; it is somewhat odd after the question dtd ti 
and in this series; Roberts admits this fact, but he thinks it may be rendered 
as "gratefully describe";?? so far, however, no example of such a usage have 
been discovered; Billius (1585) already was suspicious about it, but neverthe- 
less the editors continue to print it in their texts, the more so because it stands 
in Epiphanius and in the Old Latin version gratias agere. Harvey found it 
"difficult to make a satisfactory sense with this word" and suspected an old 
corruption; he suggested to read napıoräv = to set before the mind,*° but that 
seems to be somewhat far-fetched. Since the text is corrupt for the reasons 
mentioned before, my conjecture is that the correct reading must have been: 
(dv)evpioxew = to find out, which is in line with the rest and not too far away 
from the transmitted text.*! 

Let us now have a look at the various specific items which Irenaeus brings 
forward and see what light is shed on them by other texts of this author: 

1) God's longsuffering with regard to the apostasy of angels and the disobedi- 
ence of men.—The first point is also mentioned in A.H. 5, 29,2: "all the com- 
mixture of wickedness which took place previous to the deluge, due to the 
apostasy of the angels." Here Irenaeus refers to Genesis 6,2 “the sons of God 
(LXX dyeAot) saw that the daughters of men were fair; and they took to wife 
such of them as they chose" this interpretation of “sons of God" by “angels” 
was very well-known and widespread in later Judaism and early Christendom 


37 Liddell-Scott—Jones, o.c., 174, s.v. 

38 _ Liddell-Scott-Jones, o.c., 118, s.v. 

39 A. Roberts, o.c., 44 nt. 3; Lampe, Lexicon, 579, s.v. “consider with gratitude"; but he gives 
one single reference to support this sense, and that is... precisely this text of Irenaeus. 

40 Stieren, o.c., I, 124, nt. c; II, 611, and Harvey, o.c., I, 96, nt. 2. 

41 The corruption can easily be explained, since Incarnation and Passion were so central in 
the Eucharist. 
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since 1 Enoch 6, 1 ff.*? In connection with this text of Irenaeus it is interesting 
to see, how much attention is paid to it by Justin Martyr, Apol 2, 5,3 f. As to 
the second point see A.H. 5, 23,1-2, where Irenaeus says: “disobedience to God 
entails death"; there the story of Gen. 3 is treated under the aspect of men's 
lying before God. See also the story of the Fall in Dem. 16. But we notice that 
the magnanimity of God is not dealt with in that connection. The question 
here in A.H. 1, 10,3 is that God did not destroy the fallen angels and men, but 
suffered them to live on for centuries; why this magnanimity? In other places 
(e.g. A.H. 3, 20,2. 23,1; 4, 37,7 Deo quidem magnanimitatem praestante in aposta- 
sia hominis) Irenaeus deals with this concept of longsuffering; but then neither 
Gen. 3 nor Gen. 6 are referred to. He states and shows there the fact, that God 
is longsuffering, but there is no answer to the question, why? 

2) The creation of all things by one God.—It is superfluous to mention every 
text where Irenaeus speaks of the one God Creator because this is the ever- 
recurring theme in his polemics against the Gnostics and Marcion. Cf. A.H. 1, 
22,1: omnia per ipsum fecit Pater, sive visibilia, sive invisibilia, sive sensiblia, sive 
intelligibilia, sive temporalia . . . sive sempiterna et aeonia, non per angelos, neque 
per virtutes . . .; nihil enim indiget omnium Deus, sed et per Verbum et Spiritum 
suum omnia faciens et disponens et gubernans et omnibus esse praestans, which 
is an explication of the words unus Deus omnipotens; see also A.H. 4, 51 Unus 
igitur et idem Deus ... qui temporalia fecit propter hominem,*? ut maturescens in 
eis fructificet immortalitatem, et qui aeterna superducit propter suam benignita- 
tem, followed by the quotation of Eph. 2,7.—This description of the creation 
"some things temporal, eternal etc." is a rather typical formulation, because it is 
far more usual, also in Irenaeus, to speak of God as the Creator of *heaven and 
earth”.** In Col. 116 “things visible and invisible" are mentioned in connection 
with creation, quoted by Irenaeus in A.H. 1, 4,5 (in a gnostic context).*° But the 
extensive formula used here is not found. The question is of course, how it is 
possible that one and the same God has made these things so different in qual- 
ity; but an answer is not found elsewhere in Irenaeus' works. 


42 See the references of R.H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament (Oxford 1913) II, 191 ad Enoch 6, 2 and also Irenaeus, Demonstr. 18. 

43 TW. Manson, Mark ii. 27 £, in Coniectanea Neotestamentica XI in honorem Antonii 
Fridrichsen (Lund-Copenhagen 1947) 143 ff. on the question in whose interest the world 
was created, according to Jewish and early Christian conceptions. 

44 . C£A.Harnack, Anhang, in: A. Hahn — G.L. Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln 
der Alten Kirche? (Breslau 1897) 372; Kattenbusch, o.c., 875 ff. 

45 The text of Col. 1, 16 is frequently quoted in the early Church, cf. the references in Biblia 
Patristica, index des citations et allusions bibliques dans la littérature patristique, ed. du 
centre d'analyse et de documentation patristiques (Paris 1975) 503. 
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3) The invisible God manifesting Himself to the prophets in different forms.— 
The conception that God is invisible, is widespread in early Christendom. The 
words of Exod. 33,20: “No man shall see God and live,” had made a deep impres- 
sion. We may recall texts like Joh. 118; Col. 115; 1 Tim. 1,17. 6,16; 2 Clem. 20,5; 
Kerygma Petr. fr. 2; Athenagoras, Suppl. 10,1; Epist. ad Diognet. 7,2, etc.; &ópatoç 
is a regular epithet of God, and the Christians shared it with many of their 
pagan contemporaries.*® In A.H. 4, 20,4-11 Irenaeus deals very extensively 
with the topic of the vision of God by the prophets. His starting-point is "the 
Word foretelling from the beginning that God should be seen by man" (20,4). 
He continues in par. 5 by saying: "These things did the prophets set forth in a 
prophetical manner; but they did not, as some allege, (proclaim) that He who 
was seen by the prophets was a different (God), the Father of all being invis- 
ible. Yet this is what those (heretics) declare, who are altogether ignorant of 
the nature of prophecy" Irenaeus explains the way in which man shall see God, 
for: "the prophets, therefore, did not openly behold the actual face of God, but 
(they saw) the dispensations and the mysteries through which man should 
afterwards see God" (par. 10). In his usual way Irenaeus dealt with this theme 
by discussing a number of Scripture-passages. It should be observed, however, 
that he does not speak of the different forms as in the passage before us. Here 
one would expect a comparison of the various visions of the prophets in the 
O.T. like Exod. 3, Is. 6, Ezech. 1, and an explanation of it. But in A.H. 4, 20 the 
possibility of the vision of God is the cardinal question. So we cannot say that 
this latter chapter is an answer to the point made in 1, 10,3. It is important to 
notice that the Gnostics also ascribed this epithet to God among many others,*? 
exactly like the church, but they applied it to their Propator and not to the God 
of the o.T. Then the question arose, not only how the prophets could have seen 
Him (see above), but also that of understanding the different forms of mani- 
festation. But it was also a question that may be asked by a believing reader of 
the o.T. 

4) The different covenants and their particular character.—In the famous 
passage on the four gospels Irenaeus says: “For this reason were four princi- 
pal (xa8oAtxai) covenants given to the human race": under Adam, Noah, Moses 
and by Jesus Christ. The texts of a Greek fragment and the Latin translation 
differ here, because the Greek leaves out Adam, but adds the name of Abraham. 
The edition of Rousseau-Doutreleau gives good reasons for considering the 


46 W. Bauer, Wörterbuch, 156 s.v. 

47 See Irenaeus, A.H. 1, 11 report of the Valentinian conception of God: tmdpyovta ð abtöv 
&dydpwrov xol déporov, diBióv te xal dyévwytov...and my article Die Gotteslehre bei 
Aristides und in gnostischen Schriften, Theologische Zeitschrift 17 (1961), 166 ff. 
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Latin text as the original? For our present purpose it is not necessary to 
make a decision here, because the only relevant point is the fact that Irenaeus 
knew of four covenants, but nowhere else in his works does he give a further 
development of that idea. He is, however, much more concerned with two cov- 
enants, the old and the new, that of the Law and that of the Gospel. At great 
length he deals with that subject in Book IV of Adv. Haer.: one is the covenant 
of bondage and service, the other of freedom and the Spirit. But both have 
been given by one and the same God. He fights here mainly against Marcion, 
but also against Ptolemaeus. The distinction he makes is a continuation of the 
line of St. Paul in 2 Cor. and Gal.; we must however also draw attention to Justin 
Martyr.?? A very interesting remark is made in A.H. 4, 32,1: Huius modi quoque 
de duobus Testamentis senior apostolorum discipulus disputabat, ab uno quidem 
et eodem Deo utraque ostendens. It is a signal that these questions were not 
invented by Irenaeus, but that he follows the track of the Presbyters.5° The 
present investigation does not require a full treatment of the points raised by 
Irenaeus. Indeed, he is very explicit on the special character of the Old and 
New Covenant; we are left, however, in darkness about the question how many 
covenants he counted (four or even more) and if there were more than two, 
what particular character had the others; nor did he give reasons why there 
were more than two. The conclusion must be that Irenaeus did give only a very 
partial answer to the questions he raised here in the passage under discussion. 

5) The text of Romans n,32.—1renaeus does not mention the fact that he 
is making a quotation; Paul's name is passed over in silence. At first sight 
the question looks as though it was formulated by our author. In A.H. 3, 20,2 
we find the same reference: “Just as the physician is proved by his patients, 
so is God also revealed through man. And therefore Paul declares, 'For God 
has concluded all?! in unbelief, that He may have mercy upon all’; not saying 
this in reference to spiritual Aeons, but to men, who had been disobedient 
to God, and being cast off from immortality, then obtained mercy, receiving 
through the Son of God that adoption." Stress is laid in this passage on the 
“mercy of God”. But no answer is given to the question “why”, put in the point 


48 A. Rousseau - L. Doutreleau, Irenee de Lyon, Contre les Hérésies, livre III (Paris 1974) I, 286; 
also A. Roberts, o.c., I, 295, nt. 1. 

49 Cf. the references in E.J. Goodspeed, Index Apologeticus (Leipzig 1912) 71, s.v. 9taOYpaj. 

50 See my article, mentioned p. 310, nt. 9 on the authority of the Presbyters for Irenaeus. 

51 Irenaeus read n&vra—(3, 20,1 omnia), whereas the editions of the Greek New Testament 
have toüg mévtac, cf. the note of K. Aland - M. Black — B.M. Metzger - A. Wikgren, The 
Greek New Testament (Stuttgart 1966) 562 f. ad Rom. 11,32 and the note of W.W. Harvey, o.c., 
II, 106, nt. 8-107. 
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under discussion now. Irenaeus in A.H. 1, 10,3 gives Rom. 11,32 as a "simple" 
statement. The fact that neither Paul is named nor quotation-marks are given, 
is a sign that this word was current in the days of our church-father, so well- 
known that the source could be omitted, so important as a theological dec- 
laration that it was worthwhile to ask what was behind it. And it is easily 
understood that the words: ouvexdeıce návta elc &nelðeiav ó Osóc, iva..., gave 
rise to many questions, particularly in discussion with those Gnostics who did 
accept the authority of St. Paul, but also for men of the Great Church. 

6) Incarnation and passion of the Logos.—Here again there is no indica- 
tion that John 1, 14 is quoted. The importance of the Incarnation in Irenaeus' 
thought cannot be a matter of dispute;?? and the reality of Christ's suffer- 
ing he maintains in line of the tradition, cf. e.g. 1 Petr. 2,21; 318.5? Of course 
both the incarnation and the passion of God's Logos were a stumbling-block 
for the non-Christians. But there was a more specific reason, I think, to bring 
up this point. In A.H. 3, 11,3, after a quotation of John 1,14, it is said: Secundum 
autem nullam sententiam haereticorum, Verbum Dei caro factum est ...sine 
carne et impassibilis ab omnibus illis inducitur Dei Verbum, et qui est in superiori- 
bus Christus, though some, making a distinction between the Word and Jesus, 
teach: Incarnatum autem et passum . . . eum qui ex dispositione sit .. . Jesum. In 
the chapters that precede the text of A.H. 1, 10 some more information is given. 
A summary of gnostic teaching is offered in which “our Lord" is divided in four 
parts; the Saviour is "free from all suffering, since indeed it was not possible 
that He should suffer who was at once incomprehensible and invisible..., the 
'animal Christ underwent suffering, that the mother might exhibit through 
him a type of the Christ above" (1, 7,2). According to the Gnostics "the Lord 
came in the last times of the world to endure suffering, for this end, that He 
might indicate the passion which occurred to the last of the Aeons””® (1, 8,2). 
The end of ch. 8 is devoted to the exegesis of St. John's Prologue and a refuta- 
tion of the conclusions drawn from it by the Gnostics (1, 8,5). Irenaeus points 


52 JN. Bakhuizen van den Brink, Incarnatie en Verlossing bij Irenaeus ('s-Gravenhage 1934); 
G. Wingren, Man and the Incarnation, a study in the biblical theology of Irenaeus 
(Edinburgh-London 1959). 

53 Cf. also Ignatius, Ad Trall. 10: “But if, as some godless men— that is, unbelievers— say, his 
suffering was only apparent.. .”; Ad Smyrn. 2,1 “For he suffered all this for us so that we 
might be saved; and he truly suffered . . . not, as some unbelievers say, that he appeared to 
suffer" (translation of R.M. Grant, The Apostolic Fathers, IV: Ignatius of Antioch [London 
1966 ]). 

54  Aidvec taken here in twofold sense! For the expression “in the last times”, see below ad 7 
(p. 324). 
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out, that “according to their hypothesis»? the Word did not become flesh at 
all, inasmuch as He never went outside the Pleroma" and he gives the warn- 
ing: "Learn then, ye foolish men, that Jesus who suffered for us, and who dwelt 
among us, is Himself The Word of God" (1, 9,2-3). So it is evident that this mat- 
ter was of the greatest moment for Irenaeus because the whole work of sal- 
vation was at stake. A good deal of his great refutation is circling round this 
question. Just one quotation may illustrate his answer: "When, however, the 
Word of God became flesh, He confirmed both these: for both showed forth 
the image truly, since He became Himself what was His image; and He re- 
established the similitude after the same manner, by assimilating man to the 
invisible Father through means of the visible Word. And not by the aforesaid 
things alone has the Lord manifested Himself, but (He has done this) also by 
means of His passion”, because by His death on the cross = tree He did away 
with the effect of the disobedience, which was committed by Adam at a tree 
(A.H. 5, 16,2-3). 

7) The parousia of the Son of God has taken place in the last times. —This 
topic is not concerned with the last Judgment, but with the coming of Jesus 
into this world.56 The combination “in the last times" plays an important role 
in Irenaeus’ thought.5’ It was an expression that was characteristic for the 
eschatological conception of the primitive church and was even taken over 
by some Gnostics (A.H. 1, 82, see the quotation before ad 6; it is clear that the 
Gnostics used a current expression and gave it an interpretation of their own). 
The answer to this question may be found in several places in Irenaeus' works, 
e.g. A.H. 4, 20,4: Dominus noster lesus Christus, qui novissimis temporibus homo 
in hominibus factus est, ut finem coniungeret principio,?® id est hominem Deo; 
4, 38,1 "And for this cause our Lord, in these last times, when He had summed 
up all things into Himself, came to us, not as He might have come, but as we 
were capable of beholding Him.” Is Irenaeus here with the words toutéotw «tA. 
referring to or has he a reminiscence of Ignatius, Ad Magn. 6,1 Jesus Christ 8c 
TPO almvwv napd natpi Hv xal £y téeAEt Epdvn? For Christ as arche-Beginning cf. 


55 See before p. 315. 

56 Cf. my article: Der Ausdruck “In den letzten Zeiten” bei Irenäus, in: Neotestamentica- 
Patristica, Festschrift O. Cullmann (Leiden 1962) 293-304, and G. Jossa, Regno di Dio e 
chiesa (Napoli 1970) 130-147. 

57 discussed all the texts, where Irenaeus uses this expression in my article, mentioned in 
the previous note, 293-304. 

58 See also A.H. 4, 25,1: Sed haec quidem quae est in praeputio fides, utpote finem conjungens 
principio, prima et novissima facta est. Etenim ante circumcisionem erat in Abraham, et in 
reliquis justis qui placuerunt Deo, sicut demonstravimus: et rursus in novissimis temporibus 
orta est in humano genere per Domini adventum. 
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Col. 118; Apoc. 314. At the same time a temporal meaning is connected with it. 
When Christ is called Arche = beginning and principle, the paradox arises, why 
He came in the flesh only at the end of history and not at its beginning. A simi- 
lar question is raised in Hermas, Sim. 9, 121-3, here formulated with the typical 
imagery of Hermas. The wording of Irenaeus clearly betrays dependence upon 
existing formulae and questions. But in the rest of his works he maintains the 
fact without explaining however the reasons for this paradox.5? 

8) The unfolding of the End and of the future events, as found in the 
Scriptures.—It is remarkable that this item is not introduced by an interroga- 
tive. This fact can be easily understood; not questions about the reasons for 
what has happened should be raised, but the predictions given in the Scriptures 
must be disclosed. The latter part of Book V of A.H. is devoted to these mat- 
ters (ch. 27 ff.) in which Papias is cited (33,4) and allegorizing is rejected (cf. 
e.g. 31,1; 33,4; 35,1). Irenaeus holds, as is well-known, chiliastic views like Justin 
Martyr. The bishop of Lyons stands in line with the presbyters (36,1), who were 
so closely connected with John, the author of the Apocalypse. The view of the 
future is, of course, decisive for the direction of one's life (see e.g. the discus- 
sion in 5, 30 about the name of the Antichrist and the risks run by those who 
make a mistake). 

9) God has made the Gentiles partakers with the saints.—The formulation 
of this point strongly recalls Eph. 3, 6 etvat tà £0y ovyxànpovópa xal cboowpa 
xoi CUMMETOXA THC &roryyeAtoc Ev Xpiovà "Inco0. Of course ameyvwopeva is miss- 
ing there, but this word of despair is a fair summary of the description in Eph. 
2, 12. For the connection with “the saints" see Eph. 2, 19 cuyroAtrot tôv óeyícv. 
The fact that God has brought about this unity is not expressed in so many 
words in Ephesians, but is the great supposition. At any rate the three adjec- 
tives form so striking a combination parallel to Ephesians, that we must con- 
clude that they form a quotation, either direct or by memory. Here again (see 
p- 323) there is no sign of this being cited. Now this passage from Ephesians 
is referred to by Irenaeus elsewhere and seems to have a great influence on 
his thinking: A.H. 3, 5,3 the Lord preached to the Circumcised and the apostle 
to the Gentiles: "He, appearing in these last times, the chief cornerstone, has 
gathered into one, and united those that were far off and those that were near: 
that is, the circumcision and the uncircumcision"; 4, 25,1 “those who from the 
circumcision and...those from the uncircumcision are faithful, even as also 
‘Christ is the chief-cornerstone' sustaining all things; and He gathered into the 


59 See my publication: Het Godspraedicaat ‘Het Begin en het Einde' in de Openbaring van 
Johannes en bij Flavius Josephus, in: Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie 
van Wetenschappen (Amsterdam 1976). 
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one faith of Abraham those who from either covenant are eligible for God's 
building" These two quotations bring to light what great a weight this pas- 
sage from Ephesians had for Irenaeus. In A.H. 5, 17,4 an echo is heard of two 
other texts of Ephesians, namely 3,18 and 4,6 also in connection with “the two 
peoples scattered to the ends of the earth"; and even more interesting is that 
Irenaeus quotes here one of his predecessors: “and as a certain man among 
our predecessors observed, 'through the extension of the hands...gathering 
the two peoples to one God" this being an explanation of the cross of Jesus. 
Irenaeus thus stands in a certain tradition in which the uniting of Jews and 
Christians was important (see below). 

10) The mortal body shall put on immortality.—This is a clear reminiscence 
from 1 Cor. 15, 53: Act yap To Pdaprov voürov Evöboaodnı dpdapaiav xal tò Ovróv 
toOto Evdvonodaı Adavaolav, without mentioning the name of the apostle. 
But a comparison of the two texts brings to light a number of differences; so 
Irenaeus is not quoting the words of St. Paul verbatim and directly. On the 
other hand it should be said that this is an important text for Irenaeus' theol- 
ogy. So he says in A.H. 3, 19,1: “by no other means could we have attained to 
incorruptibility and immortality, unless we had been united to incorruptibility 
and immortality. But how could we be joined to incorruptibility and immortal- 
ity unless, first, incorruptibility and immortality had become that which we 
are, so that the corruptible might be swallowed up by incorruptibility, and the 
mortal by immortality.” Here he has given a certain answer to that question 
"how" namely how man, corruptible and mortal will be changed. This matter 
was a point of controversy with those “who despise the entire dispensation 
of God, and disallow the salvation of the flesh ..., maintaining that it is not 
capable of incorruption (A.H. 2, 2-3 with proof taken from the Eucharist); cf. 
also 5, 3,2 with appeal to God's power "to bring back the corruptible to incor- 
ruption" A very long exposition of this text is given in A.H. 5, 13, a defence of 
the resurrection of the flesh. The heretics also appealed to the same chapter of 
St. Paul, namely vs. 50: "Flesh and blood will not inherit the kingdom of God"; 
so Irenaeus explains with the help of other texts the meaning of the Apostle: 
the transformation takes place "not after its own proper substance, but after 
the mighty working of the Lord, who is able to invest the mortal with immor- 
tality and the corruptible with incorruption (5, 13,3).—The "resurrection of 
the flesh" was a burning issue, as we see here, in the controversies of the 2nd- 
century.9? Even after those explanations of the apostle, there remains an open 
question: How can what Paul had taught come about? Or to put it otherwise: 


60 Cf. my article: The newly discovered Gnostic ‘Epistle to Rheginos’ on the Resurrection, 
The Journal of Ecclesiastical History 15 (1964) 154 ff. 
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What is the process by which the corruptible and mortal is transformed into 
something incorruptible and immortal? 

u and 12) The sayings Hosea 2, 25 and Isaia 54, 1b (which are more or less 
combined, but also separated by a double n&s).—-It is striking that we find 
here an introduction by &pei, though the name of the speaker is not revealed. 
The readers are supposed to know it. At any rate this is a quotation. Another 
curious fact is, that the former text is also quoted by St. Paul in Rom. 9,25 with 
definite reference to Hosea, but introduced by the word xoAécc—1 shall call. 
In Hosea 2, 25 LXX however we find the reading &p&, and that may be the origin 
of Irenaeus’ introduction. But on the other hand the form: 6 od Aaóc xTA., is 
not that of the Lxx nor that of the Masoretic Text. Irenaeus has also referred 
to this word of the prophet in A.H. 4, 20,12 (then together with the word of 
Paul in Rom. 9,25) and in Dem. 93 (full quotation from Hosea). It is superflu- 
ous to discuss the differences here;® the only conclusion we can draw is this, 
that there is not direct dependence on written documents. The text functions 
in A.H. 4, 20,12 as a proof that God uses the prophets as instruments for the 
prefiguration of future events; what the prophet did typically in his marriage, 
was done by Christ in the church, viz., the acceptance of the Gentiles as chil- 
dren of God. In Dem. 93 it is one and the first out of three testimonies which 
are proof “that this nation (sc. the Gentiles) was to become a holy people"? 
That is in line with the application by Paul and 1 Peter. Item 12 is also cited 
by Paul in Gal. 4,27. The Apostle applies it to Jerusalem above, the free city in 
contrast to the earthly Jerusalem under the Mosaic Law; that free Jerusalem is 
the Church which will have many children - believers. In the same perspec- 
tive the text is used by Irenaeus, Dem. 94: “more children to the Church than 


61 Hosea 2,25 éhenow thy Obx-MAenuevyv xal ¿pô TH Od-Aa@-pov Aads pov el ob (+ var. BV 
xai ayanınow thy Obx-Nyannuevyv). Romans 9,25 KaxAETW TOV où Aoóv Lov Andy Lov Kal THY 
00x Hyannnevnv Myannpevyv xai Eotat £v TH tow oÔ Eppedn adtotc. od Audg Lov bpets, exet 
xAyPycovtat viol Oeod Cdvtos (= Hos. 2,1!). 1 Pet. 2,10 of motè od Aaóc, vov SE Adds Oeod, ol 
ovx YjAevyuévot, vOv de EAenPEevtec. Irenaeus, A.H. 4, 20,12: Adhuc etiam filios suos nominavit 
propheta, Non misericordiam consecuta, et Non populus: ut, quemadmodum Apostolus ait, 
fiat qui non populus, populus: et ea quae non est misericordiam consecuta, misericordiam 
consecuta: et in loco eliberata, in quo vocabitur non populus, ibi vocabuntur filii Dei vivi. 
Irenaeus, Dem. 93: “And I will call that which is not my people, my people, and her that was 
not beloved, beloved. It shall be, in the place where it shall be called not my people, there they 
shall be called sons of the living God" (translation of J.P. Smith, St. Irenaeus, Proof of the 
Apostolic Preaching [London 1952] 104). 

62 The text of Dem. 93 reproduced in the previous note is introduced by these words: “was 
thus announced through Osee in the twelve prophets." 
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to the Synagogue of the past.’®3 Quotations of the same text are also found in 
that sermon, usually dated in the middle of the 2nd-century, called 2 Clement 
(2, 1-3), with the exegesis: "since our people seemed to be abandoned by God, 
but now that we have believed, we have become more numerous than those 
who seemed to have God,'6* and in Justin M., Apol 1, 53,3. 6 as a prophecy 
that "there should be more believers from the Gentiles than from the Jews and 
Samaritans" (the Gentiles were "desolate" of the true God, being devoted to 
idolatry; the Jews and Samaritans had the Word of God delivered to them, but 
did not recognize Him when He came). In the beginning of this century Rendel 
Harris already drew attention to these striking similarities and found here con- 
clusive evidence “that the early book of Testimonies contained a section on the 
numerical and ethical superiority of Gentile Christians to Jews”.6° Even if the 
existence of such a Testimony-book may be a matter of dispute, it is beyond 
any doubt that Irenaeus has a certain tradition behind him. The combination 
of these two items n and 12 leads us to some observations: 


a) itis remarkable that they are found in the same sequence in the Demon- 
stratio 93-94, but there in connection with other words from Scripture. 
Why do they receive special treatment here? 

b) in A.H. 1, 103 the meaning of these words looks like a riddle ("how"), 
whereas in the Demonstratio their sense is explained along traditional 
lines. Was that unknown to Irenaeus while writing the Refutation? That is 
hardly feasible. Should we think in that direction that was also noticeable 
in the discussion of other points, viz., that these traditional testimonies 
were also taken up by the Gnostics and used for their purpose, and that 
different from that which was traditional? So far I have not come across 
anything of that sort, but that does not tell very much in view of the 


63 Transl. J.P. Smith, o.c., 105 with note 371. 

64 Transl. of R.M. Grant and H.H. Graham, The Apostolic Fathers, II: First and Second Clement 
(London 1965) 113. 

65 J. Rendel Harris, Testimonies (Cambridge 1916) I, 17.—For Jewish exegesis of this text, see 
H. Strack - P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch 
(München 1926) III, 574 £. —The text is also found in a composite quotation Epist. Apost. 
33: “that the word of the prophet may be fulfilled, which saith: Behold, out of Syria will 
I begin to call together a new Jerusalem, and Sion will I subdue unto me, and it shall be 
taken, and the place which is childless shall be called the son and daughter of my Father, 
and my bride" (translation of M.R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament [Oxford 1924] 
496 f.). On the possible origin of this apocryphal saying, see M. Hornschuh, Studien zur 
Epistula Apostolorum (Berlin 1965) 84 ff. But whatever may be the origin, in the present 
context it has been applied to Paul and the Gentile church. 
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defective state of the sources, which cannot lead to a valid argumentum e 
silentio. At the present moment the question is: How had the words been 
used? 

c) these Scripture-texts were used in controversy with the Jews to buttress 
the claim of the church, that she is the people of God. It is interesting to 
see that they occupied such an important place in this document; the 
more so when we also take item 9 into account. Is this an indication that 
the Christians were still engaged in this debate with the Jews in those 
areas which form the surroundings of Irenaeus’ theology, Asia Minor and 
Gaul? 


After this examination of the separate items enumerated here by Irenaeus, 
we must try to evaluate this part of the argument. Both in its form and con- 
tents it shows a special character which makes it clearly distinctive from its 
surroundings and—we may say—from the rest of Irenaeus' works. 

In surveying the sequence of the various points, we do not find a regular, 
logical structure: creation is mentioned after a reference to the fall of angels 
and men; three items which belong together in the field of controversy about 
the participation of former Gentiles in the church are separated by a word on 
the resurrection. It is impossible to discover a theological outline, the chap- 
ter-headings of which are mentioned like in a handbook for dogmatics. Some 
points may open very fruitful perspectives like those on the Covenants, as we 
see many centuries later in special schools of calvinistic theology, and on escha- 
tology; but others have a more restricted scope. And, indeed, Irenaeus did not 
intent to give such an outline or table of contents for a forthcoming handbook. 
He had chosen these topics more or less at random. That is not the impression 
of a reader, but was indicated by the author himself, because, before bringing 
this list to a close, he says: “these points and others of like nature." So he could 
have given more. But it remains completely hidden why these were picked out, 
while similar ones were left out. So much however we can safely say that these 
points were extremely important. And not only for Irenaeus alone, but, as is 
suggested by the introduction, also for people who are going to speak with 
their special “understanding” (cóvectc, see p. 312f). 

This brings us to an element of prime importance for the understanding 
of this paragraph. It should not be overlooked, as we observed before (p. 314), 
that at the end of ch. 10, 3 Irenaeus returns to its beginning, but that before 
doing so he brings the insertion to a suitable end. He does not say, however, 
by way of conclusion: “these and other similar points could be mentioned,” or 
simply "etcetera". But he ends with a quotation from St. Paul; and this is not a 
pious or solemn conclusion, but has a direct function. This word of the apostle 
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is not introduced by the simple “he said”, but by eneßönoev (lat. exclamavit), a 
verb that denotes the discharging of emotions by shouting.99 This tone rings 
in Irenaeus’ ears when hearing the final words of Rom. n, 33 (n.b. following 
vs. 32, that had been quoted sub item 5!) and quite correctly. So the Apostle 
wrote after the long dissertation of Israel's place in Salvation-history, on elec- 
tion, on unbelief and salvation for the Gentiles, on the mysteries of God's ways 
with His chosen people.57 Paul bursts out in wonder: having followed God's 
ways he must confess that they are unsearchable and inscrutable; he finds an 
unfathomable depth in God's wisdom and knowledge! Is it for a special reason 
that Irenaeus quotes these words about the “depth” of God's wisdom in their 
full solemnity? According to Hippolytus, Ref: 5, 6,4 the Gnostics called them- 
selves by that name of "Knowing people" q&oxovrec uóvot xà B&n ywooxetw and 
Irenaeus had heard them boasting in the same way: altitudines®® Dei exquisisse 
se dicunt (A.H. 2, 28,9); profunda Dei advenisse se dicentes (A.H. 2, 22,3); see also 
his question: quemadmodum hi qui nunquam Paulo adjuncti fuerunt, glorian- 
tur abscondita et enarrabilia didicisse sacramenta? (A.H. 3, 14,1).6° People who 
were boasting that they "knew" the depths are reminded here of Paul's word 
of wonder: unsearchable and inscrutable! So is the wisdom and knowledge 
of God. 

This word of St. Paul was according to Irenaeus directly relevant to the pre- 
ceding questions (¿mì tovtwv...); it is valid in the case of the themes that had 
been summed up. Therefore the list given by Irenaeus is not just a series of 
theological topics, but of mysteries in which the greatness of God's wisdom 
and knowledge reveal themselves. In this light the whole passage must be read. 
This sets the task and also the limitations to those who speak with “intelli- 
gence" What was the purpose of this list? Not to give a number of questions 
that followed from the Regula Fidei or were suitable themes for discussion. But 
what else? Let me put it this way: What is the relation of these questions to the 
rest of Irenaeus' works? Is the Demonstratio or the Adversus Haereses an exem- 
plification of what he had in mind? 

The examination of the various topics brought to light that a certain num- 
ber is dealt with by Irenaeus elsewhere, but some are not. So to his mind 


66 See e.g. the usage in Justinus M., Apol. 1, 68,2; Mart. Polycarpi 3; 12,2. 

67 O. Michel, Der Brief an die Rómer!? (Göttingen 1963) 285 ff. and other commentaries i.l. 

68 The same word in the Latin translation of Irenaeus, A.H. 1, 10,3. 

69 Cf. also A.H. 1, praef. 2: tà tepatwdy xoi Baden pvotypia, & od navtes Xwpoücw, clearly a 
quotation of an expression, used by the Gnostics.—Is there also a reminiscence of Paul's 
words in A.H. 1, 2,2 did te TO ueyedog Tod PdOous xal tò Avekıyviactov tod Iatpóç? Then the 
reminder of Irenaeus would be very much to the point. 
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this was not a group of “the most urgent themes for theology". Besides that: 
Why is the list far from being exhaustive, but selective? There are two more 
observations to make: a) Irenaeus often does not give an answer of his own, 
but follows a certain tradition; why is such a special *understanding" here 
prerequisite? —b) even where passages in his works can be found that help us 
to see the background of these questions, he simply states the fact, but by way 
of explanation he gives some bible texts without further exploration of the 
matter. Take e.g. item 10; we saw that Irenaeus devotes much space to it and 
combats the Gnostics who rejected it with an appeal to another text of St. Paul; 
it is more or less an exercise in exegesis, it maintains that the change will take 
place, but does not answer the question, how the corruptible will take on incor- 
ruptibility. Or if we look at item 2, we see that Irenaeus accepts the fact, but 
does not explain why God created these different worlds; that question may 
lead to deep inquiries"? into these mysteries, an open course to those gifted 
with divine “understanding”. In other words, the answer will pass that level of 
theology on which bishop Irenaeus is working. All topics mentioned in this list 
are bound together by one thread, have God, His Logos or Son as its subject, 
are concerned with His mighty deeds and raise the question, why and how He 
did or shall do so. They lead into the sanctuary of God's council, the *depth" of 
God's wisdom. 

Now, if on the one hand we see that these points are concerned with deep 
mysteries, and on the other hand, that this passage is directed against Gnostics, 
we can also understand, why all the verbs our author is using here express the 
notion of preaching, proclamation. The Gnostics had their esoteric teaching, 
only accessible and given to the happy few. Particularly telling in this respect 
is the verb un orwnâv which is the direct counter-part of all secret teaching."! 

What is the origin of these questions? They have no direct connection with 
the Regula Fidei and do not follow from the formulation ofthis Creed. They have 
been prompted from elsewhere. Whence? In various cases we found Scripture- 
texts in these questions, without, however, more precise indication such as is 
given in most cases in A.H. Of course a special reference to the Scriptures is 
made in item 8, but there too it is done in a fairly general way. These words of 
the Bible are not introduced under the authority of Prophets and Evangelists, 
but appear to have a place of their own, to be part and parcel of Christian 
theological vocabulary. In many cases we discovered that they played a role in 


70 N.B. &&epeuväv, cf. 1 Petr. 110 and the commentaries of Selwyn and H. Windisch — 
H. Preisker, ül. 
71 O. Casel, De philosophorum graecorum silentio mystico (Giessen 1919) passim. 
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controversies with that special christianized form of Gnosticism that worried 
Irenaeus so much. 

In the third place, a relation with that group of Irenaeus' predecessors, the 
"Presbyters" can be traced. It is clear enough that these men had great author- 
ity for him.’? The fact that this relation remains somewhat vague is due to the 
defective state of our documentation. 

Can we use these statements as expressions of Irenaeus' own theology? To 
a certain extent they are, but on the other hand they are open questions. From 
the formal side, the wording of these items, we may safely say that we hear 
in this passage the voice of Irenaeus. It has a rhetorical ring. It is so carefully 
structured that it must be the work of our author notwithstanding his modesty 
and reserve with regard to rhetorical accomplishments, expressed in the pref- 
ace to his work (A.H. I, praef. 3). Yet, we must make a distinction here between 
the formulation and the contents. Here again I wish to emphasize the differ- 
ence between these questions and the treatment of some themes elsewhere, 
as was pointed out before (p. 330f). Some of these items have been taken up 
by Irenaeus, but others were not. The latter group is only known as important 
theological subjects from this passage, as far as Irenaeus is concerned. 

What does that tell us? Four observations may put us on the right scent: 


a) according to Irenaeus, these “mysteries” were suitable subjects for those 
churchmen, gifted with great intelligence, to labour on; 

b) Irenaeus gives here a sample of such themes and is not exhaustive; the 
fact that these are those he formulated, while leaving the rest under the 
caption "such like" shows that they came first to his mind and in all likeli- 
hood were the most prominent; 

c) agroup of these items (911-12) find, as was pointed out before (p. 325f., 
327 f£), their background in a situation of the church, when and where 
the unity of the Jewish and Gentile bodies of believers was a burning 
issue. It cannot be said that, for Irenaeus, this was still the case. It can 
only be brought home to him from elsewhere. 

d) thevarious items are not directly connected with each other; they fall, so 
to say, in different loci theologici; one dealing with creation, another with 
the work of Christ, yet another with eschatology. 


When we take these considerations together and reflect on their meaning, we 
come to the following conclusion: this list of theological questions gives us an 


72 See my article, mentioned p. 310, nt. 9. 
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interesting insight into those questions which moved the theological thinking 
in the sixties and seventies of the 2nd century. 

This is an important conclusion. Our documentary evidence on theologi- 
cal reflection in the church during the greater part of that crucial age is fairly 
one-sided (Apologists, Gnostics) and certainly fragmentary.?? Here in this list 
of Irenaeus A.H. 1, 10,3 we get glimpses of themes that stimulated theologi- 
cal reflection. Together with the sayings of the Presbyters, which Irenaeus has 
transmitted, this document may be a divining-rod pointing to the obscure 
realm of dogmatic development at that time. 

What is the relation to the Regula Fidei or the Paradosis which Irenaeus 
found in the unanimity of the churches throughout the world? These mat- 
ters did not come up in reading that Regula Fidei, but from certain biblical 
texts or Christian theological speech; they prompted questions of *why?" and 
“how”. They were open to “understanding”, to "theological reflection" although 
Irenaeus sees the danger of people who teach so, “devoid of divine understand- 
ing" as is said at the end of this paragraph. The addition of the word "divine" 
should not pass unnoticed. Since these questions involve “mysteries”, are con- 
cerned with God's “inscrutable ways”, only “divine understanding" is able to 
enter into this Sanctuary. Otherwise the field may seem open for wild specu- 
lation and human fancies. It is not fenced off, but some guide-lines are given 
to prevent men from going astray. These guiding principles are found in the 
faith about God and Jesus Christ as confessed by the Church universal, in the 
Hypothesis (see before, p. 315ff) the Church held. 

This document does not reflect a kind of diversity between “Glauben und 
Religion" (Kattenbusch); nor is it an explication of the simple faith (so von 
Harnack).7^ Irenaeus did not limit a deeper understanding, but tried to give a 
safe compass. God and Jesus Christ as confessed by the Church had to be the 
polar stars. 

The themes he listed are handed on by the life in the church of his day. They 
played a role in the discussions with the Gnostic teachers; but they had not 
been dictated or put on the table by these gentlemen. For we should not close 


73 See the survey of fragments by R.M. Grant, The Fragments of the Greek Apologists and 
Irenaeus, in Biblical and Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey (Freiburg i. Br. 
1963) p. 179 ff.; E. Preuschen, Antilegomena (Giessen 1901); some early Acts of the Martyrs 
and parts of the so-called New Testament Apocrypha; the Paschal Homily of Melito. 

74  F.Kattenbusch, see before p. 315; A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte^ (Tübingen 
1909) I, 565: after having cited some sentences from A.H. 1, 10,3: "Das Verhältnis von Glaube 
und theologischer Gnosis ist von Irenáus so bestimmt worden, dass sich in dieser der 
Glaube einfach explicirt.” 
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our eyes to the fact that Irenaeus had to do with gnostic schools and communi- 
ties that nestled close to Christianity, used the same words, and tried to dupe 
the simple faithful.” 

Hence, it was often difficult to draw the borderline. And yet these teachers 
were there, and that made the situation so precarious. But one could not close 
his eyes to this sort of questions. Intelligent teachers in the church, who might 
run the risk of daring speculations, may think about these questions which 
would come up in attentive listening to the Bible, if only they were endowed 
by "divine understanding". 

From this vantage-point we can see and understand why Irenaeus had to 
deal with this second group of teachers and did it much more extensively than 
with the former (see p. 313); for here lurked the greater dangers. A careful read- 
ing of this list in Irenaeus, A.H. 1, 10,3 gives us an insight into some of the theo- 
logical thinking that was going on in the church, in its themes and movements. 
Here lies the importance of that curious passage that Irenaeus inserted in that 
fundamental chapter of his refutation of the "Knowledge falsely so called". 


Appendix 


Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses 1, 10,3 

Tò dé nAelov T] EAattov Kata cüvecty elü£vot TWAS ODN EV TH THY onóOsoty adTHV 
aMdocew yiveraı xod dXov Sedov motpertvoety napà xóv Önpioupyov Kal mou 
xoi TpopEa Todde Tod TAVTÒÇ WÇ pÅ apxoupévouc ToUTW, Y) Xov Xpıotöv T] AAov 
Movoyevf, AMA Ev TH Ta öga Ev mopopoAoíg elontor mpocene&epyóteo0ot xoi 
TVVOIKELODY TH THS tla tec ómoO0£cet Kal £v TH THY TE npaypateiav Kat THV oixovouiav 
tod Oeod tjv Ent TH dvdpwnröryrı yevouevyy endınyelodaı 


1) xal StL Eaxpobtuncev ó Oedg ini te TH TOV mopoeQvyxótov dyyéXov 
arootacia xai emi TH rcotpoocof TOV dvopwnwv coqnvitetv 

2) xal dia th td èv modoxatpa cà SE aiwvin xal TÀ Lev oùpdvia tà dé Ertyeta elc 
xal ò autos Ocóc nenoinxev dmocyyeXety 


75 See A.H. 3, 152: "By these words they entrap the more simple, and entice them, imitating 
our phrasology... (they ask) how it is, that when they hold doctrines, similar to ours, we, 
without cause, keep ourselves aloof from them...they describe to them in private the 
unspeakable mystery of their Pleroma"; A.H. 4, 33,3 "(It appears), then, that their tongues 
alone, forsooth, have conceded the unity (of God), while their (real) opinion and their 
understanding by their habit of investigating profundities . .. have fallen away from (this 
doctrine of) unity, and taken up the notion of manifold deities.’ 
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xoti Sta Ti ddpatos àv Epavn Tots npopYtaug ò Beög ovx Ev uui Léo, HAAG dX toG 
AA oL auvıeiv 

xai Sta Ti Gto0 fco Aelouc yeyovact TH tvOpenótwytt uvüst, xal Tiç ÉxATTS 
TOV Ota Ovx Qv ó xapaxtip diddoxeww 

xoti Sik Ti auvexdceıoe návta elc Aneldeiav ó Ogóc, tva tods návtaç &Aerjoy,, 
¿kepevvâv 

xal did tid Aóyoc To Oeod cape Eyevero xal Enadev, cùyapıotetv 

xoti did Ti en’ Eoxdtwv TWV xottpóv ý Tapovcia tod viod Tod Oeod, TOUTEITIV Ev 
TH TEAEL EPAVN ý oy, AmayyeMeıv 

xai nepi Tod v£Aouc xal TAV pEMóvtTwV, dou TE Keita Ev Tals ypagatc, 
AVATTTÜCTELV 

xai tl xt xà ANEYvwoueva Edvn ovyxànpovópa xod TUTTWLA Kal TULMETOYOL 
TOV crylwv nenoinxev ò deög, uy) orwrâv 

xol mc TÒ Ovmröov Toüto capxtov Evdüceran dBavaciav xoi TO qOopróv 
&qOopotav, StayyeMetv 

TÓC TE Epel “ó OV Aotóc Aotóc xal H oOx Nyarnuevn Yyyom uev, 

xoti vc “TAclova THs EPNUov xà TExva, Xov Y, THS EXodong tov Kvöpa” 
xnpvocetv— 


eri tobtwv yap xoi ert TAV dpolwv adbtots éxepóvoev 6 dmóotoAoc “® Bdbos mAOUTOD 
xoi coplag xai ywwoews eo, wç dveEcpedvnta TÀ xpiuata adtod xai dvekiyviacrton 
at 6dol adbtod”, AAAA ovx Ev TH OTE TOV xTLOTHV Kal Önpioupyöv Mytépa Tobtou 
xoi adtav "Evebunow Aiðvoç menAavypevov mapetiwoetv xal eic tocodtov Hxew 
Bracgyptas. odde (£v TA) TO UME TadTHY nad IIANpwpa TöTE LEV tTpiáxovta, vOv 
dé dvypiOpov q0Xov Aiwvwv énupeddecbat, xabws Aéyovow otor of ANDAs ëpnpor 
Qetag cvvecews Sidcaxarot, THs otov ExxAnaiag ndong iav xod THY adTHY niorıv 
Exodang elc MAVTA TOV xóopov, xoc TPOEPALEV. 


The Authority of the Presbyters in Irenaeus' Works 


The inaugural address with which our friend Nils Dahl started his career as 
professor in Oslo, was entitled "Anamnesis"! Therefore it may be appropriate 
to begin this contribution to his "Festschrift" by some words of recollection, 
how our friendship began. 

It was shortly after World War II. I was working on the conception of the 
church in the New Testament and had found a reference somewhere to a book 
by a Norwegian scholar on "Das Volk Gottes"? But it was not to be found in any 
of the Dutch libraries, owing to the war-circumstances, and it could not be 
ordered because of currency restrictions. So I wrote a letter to the author to see 
if he could help me in one way or another, and he most kindly did so in sending 
me a copy of his work. This present not only helped me in my thinking on the 
“people of God" long before this expression became popular in the ecumenical 
vocabulary, but was and still is for me so valuable, because it was a clear token 
of the reality of that theme-word. Four years later we met in person at the 
St. Paul's pilgrimage, organized by the Church of Greece in 1951. The memories 
of that great occasion stand out in my mind very sharply, also that meeting 
with Nils Dahl. He had not had the opportunity to be with us from the very 
beginning, but joined our party in Saloniki, dropping in as it were, out of the 
blue one after-noon and telling his story in that way that is so characteristic for 
him. Since then our friendship has continued through the years in spite of seas 
that separate us, being confirmed for ever in 1967 when I received the same 
Oslo-ring which he so well deserved in 1941. 

These simple recollections have a deep meaning in my life. They fit in a way 
remarkably well in the pattern shaping this "Festschrift", because the Church 
of the New Testament, that “people of God”, is for both of us not an abstract 
idea, but a living reality; and that reality exists and manifests itself in contact 
from person to person. This aspect had always been an essential feature of 
the Church of Christ. This is one of the reasons, but a weighty one at that, for 
choosing the topic of this contribution. 


The church-father Irenaeus mentions on several occasions in his extant works, 
mainly in his "Adversus Haereses”, a group of predecessors whom he calls “the 


1 NA. Dahl, Anamnesis, Mémoire et Commémoration dans le christianisme primitif, in: Studia 
Theologica I (1947) pp. 69—95. 

2 N.A. Dahl, Das Volk Gottes, eine Untersuchung zum Kirchenbewusstsein des Urchristentums, 
Oslo, 1941. 
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presbyters" (seniores, in the Latin translation). He refers to them and quotes 
their sayings. Whether they formed a “group” in sociological terms, is a ques- 
tion that may be left open for the moment. At any rate they were people of 
authority and ranked highly in Irenaeus' esteem, since they formed a link with 
the apostles. Some names are mentioned which may be connected with these 
"elders", but for the greater part they are anonymous. 

The fact of their existence and importance is well-known and since the days 
of J.B. Lightfoot, A. Harnack and Th. Zahn—to mention only these giants in the 
field of New Testament and Patristic studies—much attention has been given 
to this important, but rather enigmatic group.? Shadowy though they are, they 
seem to be key-figures in certain areas of the church in that age of transition, 
which is the 2nd century, still encompassed in many places by the clouds of 
historical darkness. 

In all previous discussions of this subject one point that is, so it seems to 
me, of vital importance to determine the role these presbyters played in the 
thought of Irenaeus has been overlooked. It is the purpose of this paper to 
bring this to light. 

Since Irenaeus introduced these presbyters by quoting certain of their say- 
ings we will take our start at these passages. They have been collected in a 
very convenient form by E. Preuschen* and in the German translation of 
G. Ficker.5 But for the object we have in view it will be important to look not 
only at the character of these sayings (without giving a detailed exegesis of 
their contents), but also at the context in which the reason why they are 
introduced. After having reached by that way a firm ground we may also look 
around to find other material to broaden our outlook and to come to a better 
understanding of the role these presbyters have played. 


Preuschen's collection opens with 5 passages, marked by the letters a-e, in 
which we hear the voice of an unnamed gentleman, called by Irenaeus xpeioowv 
fuv = superior nobis (Adv. Haer. I praef. 2; 113,3; IIT 17,4). In one place the plural 


3 See G.G. Blum, Tradition und Sukzession, Studien zum Normbegriff des Apostolischen von 
Paulus bis Irenaeus, Berlin-Hamburg 1963, S. 188-195, where the older literature is also men- 
tioned; J.G. Sobosan, The role of the Presbyter: an investigation into the Adversus Haereses of 
Saint Irenaeus, in Scottish. Journal of Theology XXVII (1974), pp. 129-146 (the reason why these 
and other views are not discussed, is given at the end of this contribution). 

4 E. Preuschen, Antilegomena, die Reste der ausserkanonischen Evangelien und urchristlichen 
Ueberlieferungen, Giessen 1901, S. 63-71 (text), 152-159 (translation). 

5 G. Ficker, Sprüche und Auslegungen der Presbyter des Irenäus, in: E. Hennecke, 
Neutestamentliche Apokryphen?, Tübingen 1924, S. 540—551. 
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is used: hi qui ante nos fuerunt et quidem multo nobis meliores (A.H. IV praef. 2), 
whereas in another part of his refutation of the gnostic Marcus Irenaeus cites 
some verses from “the divine elder"; “the saintly elder”® (A.H. I 15,6: 6 Octoc 
npeoßürng, ó BeopNg npeoßürng). 

For the present moment we set aside these texts, because it is not clear 
whether this "superior" man is included in the category of the "presbyters" 
and at any rate is not marked by that special characteristic that is found in 
other cases and to which we wish to devote special attention. At the end of 
this paper we shall return to the special title given by Irenaeus to the author of 
these sayings. 

The first time the presbyters are mentioned is A.H. II 22,5. Irenaeus wants to 
demonstrate that all stages of human life: “infants and children, and boys, and 
youths and old men" are sanctified by Jesus Christ, who *passed through every 
age" ($4). Our author follows here the division of human life in different stages 
as was usual in antiquity.? He maintains: "So likewise He was an old man for old 
man, that He might be a perfect Master for all, not merely as respects the setting 
forth of the truth, but also as regards age, sanctifying at the same time the aged 
also, and becoming an example to them likewise". That period of life began at 
forty: a quadragesimo autem et quinquagesimo anno declinat jam in aetatem 
seniorem, quam habens Dominus noster docebat (85). In proof of this Irenaeus 
appeals to the witness of these “presbyters”: xoi návteç ol npeoßútepor uoprupoócty 
ol xatà THV "Acta Iwdvvy xà Tod Kuplov pabyth cuu epAxyxócsc, mapadedwxever 
tadta xov 'Iwdvvyv. Hopéuetve yàp oócoic uéxpt t&v TporiavoO ypovwv. Quidam 
autem eorum non solum Johannem, sed et alios Apostolos viderunt, et haec eadem 
ab ipsis audierunt, et testantur de hujus modi relatione(5). This testimony—note 
the importance of this word in this passage—is called upon against people who 


6 The English translation followed in this paper is that of A.Roberts-W.H. Rambaut in the 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vol. V and IX. 

7 In the passages, quoted before he is never called by that name twice only he is called 
npeoßürng. But in the texts we are about to discuss the word is always npeoßürepoc. 

8 For Irenaeus see also A.H. II 24,4 (in discussion of the symbolic meaning of “five”.) There 
were different systems of division, see F. Boll, Die Lebensalter, Leipzig-Berlin 1913; he 
remarks, lc., pp. 18-19, that five stages are very seldom mentioned. According to J.H. 
Waszink, Quinti Septimi Florentis Tertulliani De Anima, Amsterdam 1947, p. 571 ad De 
Anima 56,6 “a division of life into five stages was usual among the Romans”, referring to 
Servius, in Aen. 5,295: aetates omnes Varro sic dividit: infantiam pueritiam adolescentiam 
iuventam senectam, but "among Christians this division is rarely found"; see however 
C. Gnilka, Aetas Spiritalis, die Überwindung der natürlichen Altersstufen als Ideal frühchristli- 
chen Lebens, Köln-Bonn 1972, S. 105, Ak. 44-106, who lists a number of (later) christian texts. 
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held that Jesus' teaching-office lasted only one year. Therefore Irenaeus con- 
tinues: “Whom then should we rather believe? Whether such men as these, or 
Ptolemaeus, who never saw the apostles" (qui Apostolos numquam vidit, ves- 
tigium autem Apostoli ne in somniis quidem assecutus est). Finally a Scripture- 
text is adduced, viz. John 8:56-57: “Thou art not yet fifty years old" etc., with 
the comments: “Now, such language is fittingly applied to one who has already 
passed the age of forty, without having as yet reached his fiftieth year.... But 
to one who is only thirty years old it would be unquestionably be said, ‘Thou 
art not yet forty years old'(86)." For our present discussion the point at issue, 
viz. the chronology of Jesus’ life is of minor importance. It was fully treated by 
Walter Bauer in his great work: "Das Leben Jesu im Zeitalter der neutestament- 
lichen Apokryphen"? But most relevant is the way in which Irenaeus drives 
home his point that Jesus had reached an age of over forty. 

He first calls to the witness-box the Presbyters, who, without exception, tes- 
tify to this age of Jesus. In contrast to Irenaeus' opponents they are reliable wit- 
nesses, because they had lived in close contact with John!? and that apostle had 
delivered that statement to them. Important in that connection is the chrono- 
logical fact of John's age, living on till after 98 AD, for this meets the eventual 
objection that the Presbyters had just for a short moment known the apostle; 
no, the statement rests on the solid foundation of long acquaintance. But not 
only that. The Presbyters were not dependent on one single apostle, for some 
of them "saw ...the other apostles also and heard the very same account from 
them, and bear testimony as to the (validity of) the statement" The fact of this 
direct personal acquaintance, repeated twice in this passage, is highly valuable 
in Irenaeus’ train of argument, because it is at this very point that he thinks he 
is able to disparage the ideas of his opponents, because they did not meet the 
apostles. It is also interesting to see that the proof from Scripture comes after 
this testimony of the Presbyters. For his purpose this was a correct procedure, 
because that text from the Gospel was open to different interpretations, but 
once the fact that Jesus had reached the age between forty and fifty had been 
established by the word of the Presbyters on the authority of the Apostle John, 
further corroboration could be found in the written record of the Gospel. 


9 W. Bauer, Das Leben Jesu im Zeitalter der neutestamentlichen Apokryphen, Tübingen 1909, 
S. 291-295. 

10 This word ouußeßAnxötes, is also found in the notice about Clemens Romanus in 
A.H. III 3,3: KAyyung, ó xai Ewpanas tods paxaploug AroctóAouc xal coufegAwxoc atols, xat 
Erı EvavAov Tò Kýpuypa tov AnootöAwv xai mv napddocıv nó 6q0o 9v Exwv. This passage 
I discussed in an article: Two Notes on Irenaeus, to appear in: Vigiliae Christianae. 
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Let it be noticed that this historical fact of Jesus’ life stands apart from the 
dogmatic conclusion Irenaeus was deriving from it. The Presbyter's function 
here is a firm link connecting Irenaeus and his contemporaries directly with 
Jesus' disciples who gave absolutely reliable information about the Master and 
Sanctifier. Their authority lies in their quality as eyewitnesses, who had heard 
it from the Apostles themselves. 

The second text in which words of a certain Presbyter are introduced fol- 
lows the same line and shows that this qualification of the Presbyters was not 
a casual remark of Irenaeus. In a very important passage of his Refutation 
Irenaeus meets the criticism levelled against the Old Testament from the moral 
point of view. He does not bring into the field his own arguments, but appeals 
to one of the presbyters who had already fully discussed this matter. The open- 
ing paragraph of this section reads as follows (A.H. IV 27,1): Quemadmodum 
audivi a quodam presbytero, qui audierat ab his qui Apostolos viderant, et ab his 
qui didicerant. This text offers some difficulties. As it stands, we find that the 
Presbyter whose words are transmitted by Irenaeus, was not a direct disciple 
of the Apostles, but linked with them by intermediaries (qui Apostolos vider- 
ant). In A.H. IV 32,1 however, it is said: Hujusmodi quoque de duobus testamen- 
tis senior apostolorum discipulus disputabat. Rousseau drew attention to these 
conflicting statements without offering a solution.! It is somewhat strange 
that in this note Rousseau left out the word quoque which as a matter of fact 
stands in his text.!? 

Harvey therefore made a distinction between the speaker in ch. 27 etc. (see 
also A.H. IV 311: talia quaedam enarrans de antiquis presbyter reficiebat nos) 
and the one in 32,15 Unfortunately we have not the original Greek text at 
our disposal. But since the combination of "presbyter" with "disciple of the 
Apostles" is, as we shall see, elsewhere in Irenaeus, more or less formalised, we 
must conclude that Harvey's distinction was correct. And this is confirmed by 
the use of the word quoque, introducing not only a new topic, but also a new 
speaker. 

Another difficulty is met in the words: ab his qui didicerant. Which people 
are meant? The repetition of the words: ab his qui... points in the direction of 
two different groups. Rousseau thinks of men like Mark and Luke, referring to 
III 11 Mápxog 6 guoOvyo xai Epunveurng Iletpov and III 10,1 Lucas autem sectator 
et discipulus apostolorum, whom he distinguishes from the seniores who are 


11 A. Rousseau c.s., Irénée de Lyon, Contre les Hérésies livre IV, Paris 1965, tom. I, pp. 263-264. 
12 A. Rousseau, l.c., tom. II, p. 796. 
13 | WW.Harvey Sanctilrenaei.... Libros quinque adversus Haereses, Cambridge 1857, tom. II, 


p. 254, nt. 5. 
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called “disciples of the apostles” (IV 32,1; V 5,1; V 36,2, see below), his argument 
being that the authority of the presbyter who is speaking in these chapters 
could gain nothing from his being the disciple of other disciples.!^ The valid- 
ity of this argument is questionable. There is a distinction between the words 
"viderant" and “didicerant”, not between certain groups of uaßyrei. After the 
survey of all the evidence offered by Irenaeus we can try to clarify the nature of 
this distinction and its value for the authority which Irenaeus attached to it. So 
much can be said already here, that these presbyters with their expositions had 
successfully removed in Irenaeus' opinion the stumbling-blocks which some 
critics had discovered in the Old Testament. The Presbyters are the right teach- 
ers: Hi enim eam quae est in unum Deum qui omnia fecit fidem nostram custodi- 
unt... et Scripturas sine periculo nobis exponunt, neque Deum blasphemantes, 
neque patriarchas exhonorantes, neque prophetas contemnentes (A.H. IV 26,5, 
the paragraph preceding that long exposition in chapters 27-32). 

In A.H. IV 41,2 Irenaeus refers to a predecessor (quidam ante nos) who drew 
attention to the fact that the word "son" is used in different senses!5 and this 
linguistic insight is applied by our author to the relation between God and 
men. Another quotation from the Presbyters is given in A.H. V 5,1, intimating 
that the righteous men of the Old Testament Henoch and Elijah of whom it 
is said in Scripture that they had been transferred, went to the Paradise. The 
introduction to this passage reads as follows: 8t6 xoi Aéyovow ol npeoßütepo,, ot 
av dnootöAwv paðntai. The plural indicates that the opinion expressed here 
was not that of just a single person, but one shared by various people. 

In contrast with this plurality of spokesmen the sayings about the extension 
of the hands of Jesus on the cross!® meaning the assembling of “two peoples 
to one God" in A.H. V 17,4 is ascribed to one particular man: w¢ py vic TOV 
npoßeßnxötwv, in the Latin version: quidam de senioribus, which may be seen as 
an essentially correct translation, *advanced in years"!? Or should we interpret 
it as ante nos, cf. A.H. IV 41,2 (see above)? For our present purpose the differ- 
ence is not of vital importance. 


14 A. Rousseau, l.c., tom. I, p. 263:... un presbytre, dont l'autorité doctrinale n'a rien à gagner 
du fait qu'il seraitle disciple d'autres presbytres" That is exactly the question that can not 
be solved by a petitio principii. For a possible reply see the end of this paper. 

15  Onthetext see A.Rousseau, l.c., tom. II. pp. 283-285; but that is not of special interest for 
our present discussion. 

16 For the meaning of this expression cf. H. Windisch, Der Barnabasbrief, Tübingen 1920, 
S. 369,370 ad Barn. 12:2-3. 

17 A. Rousseau c.s., Irénée de Lyon, Contre les Hérésies Livre V, Paris 1969, tom. I, p. 285.— 
H. G. Liddell - R. Scott — H. St. Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon?, Oxford 1940, p. 1470. s.v. 
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A very interesting qualification of the Presbyters which reminds us of that 
in book II (see before, p. 249f) is found in A.H. V 30,1. In this eschatological 
part of his work Irenaeus attaches great weight to the number of the Beast in 
Revelation 13:18. “In all the most approved and ancient copies" of the Apocalypse 
this number is 666, but Irenaeus knows of a variant reading: 616. This is not 
a minor difference, for the determination of the figure that was foretold, is 
here at stake. So it is of the utmost importance for the Christians who want to 
understand the signs of the time to have the correct number, lest they should 
be led astray. So Irenaeus does not only appeal to the best manuscripts, but 
also to the witness of the those who had been acquainted with John, the author 
of the Apocalypse:!® yaprupodvrwv abtav exetvwv àv xaT’ dipw Tov Imdvvnv 
ewpaxotwv. Finally itis taught by rational teaching: tod Adyou d1ödonovrog nuadC.!9 
The manuscripts could be tampered with, but not so the testimony of those 
who had seen the author himself. In this highly important question those who 
have seen John play a decisive role. This personal relation is the only thing that 
counts here, not the fact that these people are Presbyters or seniors to Irenaeus. 

This combination indeed is made somewhat later in the same book, viz. 
A.H. V 33,3 where Irenaeus describes the expected future of the new creation: 
“when also the creation, having been renovated and set free, shall fructify with 
an abundance of all kinds of food”. That the Lord had prophesied in a very plas- 
tic way: “The days shall come...”.2° This word is not found in the Gospels, but 
came to Irenaeus by oral transmission: Quemadmodum Presbyteri meminerunt, 
qui Johannem discipulum Domini viderunt, audisse se ab eo quemadmodum de 
temporibus illis docebat Dominus et dicebat. Then follows a saying that in its 
first section shows a striking resemblance to Apoc.Baruch 29:5. The relation 
between those two texts is not a matter of concern for us now.?! Whatever may 
bethe ultimate source of these two versions, that was no question for Irenaeus: 


18 | C£ A.H. IV 30,4 Johannes discipulus Domini vidit in Apocalypsi, and in many other places, 
cf. J. Hoh, Die Lehre des hl. Irenäus über das Neue Testament, Münster i. W. 1919, S. 55. See 
also the interesting note about the Apocalypse in A.H. V 30,2: o0de yàp 7d oMoÖÜ xpóvou 
&cpdO GAA oyeddv Eri THS NUETEPUC yeveds, TOS TH TEAEL tfj; AopETiavod dtoyric. 

19 For the interpretation see the extensive note in A. Rousseau, l.c., tom. II, pp. 331-333. 

20 Well-known eschatological introduction in the N.T. Matth. 9:15, Mc. 2:20, Luc. 5:25, 7:22, 
21:6, 23, 29, Hebr. 8:8, also in o.T. 

21 The text of Baruch 29:5 reads as follows: "The earth also shall yield its fruit ten thousand- 
fold and on each vine there shall be a thousand branches, and each branch shall produce 
a thousand clusters, and each cluster produce a thousand grapes, and each grape pro- 
duce a cor of wine" (translation of R.H. Charles, in: R.H. Charles (ed.). The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, Oxford 1913, vol. II, pp. 497-498).—cf. P. Bogaert, 
Apocalypse de Baruch, Paris 1969, tom. II, p. 64. 
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he was firmly convinced that he heard in these words the voice of the Lord, 
who came to him by way of the Presbyters who had seen and heard the great 
disciple of Jesus. Our writer found a written confirmation in the fourth book of 
Papias, Logioon Kyriakoon exegeseis: tabta dé xod Tamia 6 Twdvvov uEV dxovorng, 
IIoAvx&prou dé Eraipos yeyovws Apxalos dvyp, Eyypd&pws Errinaprupei xtA. (A.H. 
V 33,4). In other words Irenaeus had it by oral and written tradition. Eusebius 
who was, as is well-known, was not very kindly disposed towards Papias,?? 
took Irenaeus to task for this recommendation, for the bishop of Lyons made 
a mistake in saying that Papias was a disciple of John whereas Papias himself 
admitted that he had received it from people who had been acquainted with 
the apostles: abtdg ye pv ó Taming xatà To npooipiov TAV AdTOD Adywv dxpoaTIV 
piv xal adtontmy oddapds Eavtov yeverBor TWV iepðv AnooTöAwv Euqatvel, 
TapEtAngevat dE xod Ta cfjc niotewç Tapa THY &xeltvotc yvwpiuwv (Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccl. III 39,2; there follows a litteral quotation to prove this). 

Blum followed in the track of Eusebius and maintained that Irenaeus had 
falsified the real situation in order to make the line of tradition between him- 
self and the apostolic time as short as possible.?? He overlooked the fact that 
Eusebius had a bias against Papias and to a lesser degree, against the bishop 
of Lyons, because of their chiliastic views, this criticism being most explicit.?^ 
Was Irenaeus in such a need to shorten the chain of tradition? In view of A.H. 
IV 27,1 (see above, p. 251) that is not very likely. Of course the possibility of a 
mistake on the part of Irenaeus cannot be excluded; he may not have had the 
book of Papias to hand. But it is also possible without unpermissible harmo- 
nization to square the two statements of Papias' prooemium and Irenaeus. We 
do know very little about the life of Papias. It is feasible that in his youth he had 
been a “disciple of John" in Ephesus and later moved to Hierapolis to become 
a bishop. In that time he wrote his book and in his preface he tells his readers 
that he had tried to collect as many words of the apostles as he could get from 
his informants. Such things happen, when a man is not writing down what he 
is taught immediately, but after a period of years. The only question is then: 
why did not he say that he was a direct disciple of John? So it may be after all 
that Irenaeus’ memory was somewhat confused at this point. But with regard 
to the transmission of apostolic teaching that did not make much difference in 
the eyes of Irenaeus and his contemporaries, as we shall see presently. 


22 Eusebius, H.E. III 39,13 wrote that well-known characteristic of Papias: opödpa ydp tot 
cyuotpóc àv TOV vov. 

23 G.G. Blum, Lc., p. 190, nt. 11. 

24 Cf. Eusebius, H.E. III 39,13 xoi xoi pet adtov mAelecotc daoıs TAY ExxANTIATTIXAY THC ópoias 
adt@ SöEng napaltıog Yéyove, Thy dpxalormra tavdpds npoßeßAnnevors orep odv Elpgyvoto. 
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The last time the Presbyters are mentioned in A.H. is in V 36,1-3 where a 
piece of eschatological teaching on the differences in degree of blessedness 
in the Kingdom of God is transmitted. The introduction reads as follows: que- 
madmodum Presbyteri dicunt (81); it is closed with the words: hanc esse adordi- 
nationem et dispositionem eorum qui salvantur, dicunt Presbyteri Apostolorum 
discipuli. 

In the Apodeixis the Elders are twice mentioned, first in ch. 3: *Now, this is 
what faith does for us, as the elders, the disciples of the apostles, have handed 
down to us"?5 that is: the effect of the Christian faith in human life is indicated, 
and secondly in ch. 61 “the elders say" that it will be at the coming of Christ as 
was foretold by Isaiah (11:6ff.).26 

Finally we turn to that lively and moving letter which Irenaeus wrote to 
Florinus who had become a follower of the teaching of Valentinus in spite of 
the fact that formerly he had been so closely attached to Polycarp. Therefore 
Florinus could know better: tadta tà döypara oi mpd NUBV mpsoQorepot ot xoi 
toig &roctóAotc ovppoithoavteç o0 rapéðwxdv cot. In a vivid manner Irenaeus 
recalls the public life of that venerable teacher Polycarp thv petà "Iodvvou 
TUVAVATTPOPNV WS AnYYYEAE xod THY META TAV AOITAV TOV EWPAKOTWY TOV KÜpLOV 
xal wo AMENVNUÖVEDE Toùç Adyous abtav xoi mepi Tod xvplov tiva Hv & nap’ Exetvearv 
CUNKOEL.... WS TAPA TAY AbTOTTAY THS Gofjc TOD Adyou TrapELAnous ó HoAbxapmos 
ATNYYEME navra oúupwva Tats ypapais (ap. Eusebius, H.E. V 20,4—6). 

In view of our theme we have only copied those passages of this interesting 
address which are particularly relevant.?? And although this extract is rather 
extensive, its length is justified by the importance of the information it contains 
and by the specific wording. So lively is Irenaeus' description that he makes his 
readers attend the teaching of the revered bishop Polycarp. This teaching is in 
complete harmony with the Scriptures and that is a weighty argument in the 
debate.?8 And Polycarp could be relied on as a true witness of the teaching of 
the apostles, because he had been living with them (cvvavactpogy), just as the 
presbyters had conversed with Jesus’ disciples.?9 


25 J.P. Smith, St. Irenaeus, Proof of the Apostolic Preaching, London 1952, p. 49. 

26 J.P. Smith, Lc., p. 88; on the difference of this text with that of A.H. V 32 see Smith, Lc., 
p. 196, nt. 270. 

27 This document, so important for our knowledge of Irenaeus as a man and for the relations 
between "Church and Gnosis" deserves a full commentary, but that falls outside the scope 
of the present paper. 

28 The word cvugevia, cf. also in the opening-sentence dobupwva, is in pagan, Jewish and 
Christian literature of the period a very weighty one: when two statements of different 
authors agree, are in harmony, the truth is established. 

29 The undertone may be: “to go to school with”, see Liddell-Scott-Jones, l.c., p. 1687, s.v. 
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But here the exact wording of Irenaeus is noteworthy. He does not simply 
say "the disciples of the Lord"; he speaks of the apostles, but later on says: petà 
THY éwpaxótwy TOV KUptov, and calls them “adtdomtat of the Word of life". 

This latter usage reflects as was seen by Lawlor and Oulton,3° the words of 
1 John 12-3, a letter which was written by the apostle according to Irenaeus 
(A.H. IN 16,5.8), but also Luke 1:2 adtomtot xai ünnperan... tod Adyou.! It is, how- 
ever, not a literal quotation of either text. Irenaeus formulates it in his own 
way; so it is an expression of his own thought, though it has an essential point 
of contact with the books in which the true witnesses of Jesus' activity speak to 
later generations. Now there are four stages: 1) the Lord; 2) the apostles, “those 
who have seen Him" and who spoke; 3) the presbyters, Polycarp who lived 
with these “eyewitnesses”, heard and remembered their words;?? 4) Florinus, 
Irenaeus and their contemporaries. Full weight is given to the act of "seeing" 
at stage 2 and to the fact of conversation and hearing in stage 3. These two 
stages are of vital importance in the line that leads from the Lord to the days of 
Irenaeus; they span the time between Jesus and the second half of the 2nd cen- 
tury in such a way that Irenaeus is convinced that he possesses completely reli- 
able information about the Lord Jesus which enables him to make an urgent 
appeal on Florinus. This appeal is based on the fact that Florinus knew the 
same reliable information, but had exchanged it for he Valentinian fancies' 
therefore he should return. This appeal is made by a man who is not building 
up an ecclesiastical theory, “pour besoin de la cause”, but is certain that the cri- 
teria he uses will be acceptable in the eyes of his addressee. Had Irenaeus just 
invented some doctrine of tradition, that would have been of little or no avail 
to him at this moment when he tries to win back his former fellow-student. 

The wording of Irenaeus' argument was not accidental. With this document 
of such a personal character in hand we may look again at that famous text 
where Irenaeus recalls Polycarp. He does so in the context of the episcopal 
succession, but his teacher is the only one mentioned by name and his mem- 
ory is enlivened not only by referring to his letter, but also by some anecdotes. 
In the famous passage A.H. III 3,4 the most relevant words may be singled 
out: od póvov Ind AnootöAwv pabytevels xol cvvavactpagels moAAots tots tov 
xpıoröv &oponcócty, AMAA xal orto AnootoAwy naraotadeis.... &riexonoc, öv xoi 


30  HJ.Lawlor- J.E.L. Oulton, Eusebius, The Ecclesiastical History and the Martyrs of Palestine, 
London 1927, vol. I, p. 166, nt. 2. 

31 References to the preface of St. Luke's Gospel are given by Irenaeus in: A.H. IIT 14,2 and IV 
paref. 3. 

32 N.B. the tense plusquamperfectum àxhxos,, it still rings in his ears: &aneuvnyuöveve is impf. 
-durative. 
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Nuels éopedbcoiev?3 ....tadita 818g del & xal napd cv "Amon tóAov Euadev” a 
man who was of much greater weight and a more steadfast witness of truth 
(dEtomta to tépov xoi BeBardtepov dAndelas udprupa)thanValentinus, and Marcion, 
and the rest of the heretics”... There are also those who heard from him 
(ol dxnxodtes avtod) that John, the disciple of the Lord" etc. (follows an anecdote 
about John’s meeting with the heretic Cerinthus, to which is added one about a 
similar occurrence of a clash between Polycarp and Marcion).—Again the use 
of the perfect tenses of the verbs is striking here.?* Once more we find here the 
same chain: a) Apostles who saw the Lord and taught; b) Polycarp learned from 
them; c) Irenaeus saw the group who had heard that faithful witness. 


When we survey this evidence we see that the statements of these presbyters 
are concerned with certain facts of Jesus' life and teaching or the apostolic 
writing, with the study of the Old Testament as Holy Scripture of the Christian 
Church and with certain eschatological teachings. 

These statements are trustworthy for Irenaeus, because they are in confor- 
mity with that which the Apostles taught and he is convinced that also his 
adversaries like his former friend Florinus will accept the words of the presby- 
ters as absolutely true. 

Why is that so? The answer is found in the qualifications of these men. In 
the first place they are called paOytat. In his excellent article on this word 
K.H. Rengstorf has clarified the notions which were connected in the ancient 
world, both Hellenistic and Jewish, with this idea of discipleship.?° Some fun- 
damental sentences may be quoted here: “Es entspricht dem Ursprung der 
Jüngergemeinden aus dem Werke des Meisters, dass sie ihm innerlich ver- 
pflichtet bleiben und sich dessen bewusst sind....dass die vor dem Meister 
ausgegangen Intentionen bewusst gepflegt werden, und zwar unter sorgfälti- 
ger Erhaltung und Weitergabe auch seiner Worte"?6 He speaks in this connec- 
tion of a "Traditionsprinzip" When these presbyters are called “disciples of the 


33 The words év tH nopot pôv YAudda, emimoAd yàp napépewe, xai ndvu ynpañtoç are also 
important, because they help to bring to light the direct contact of Irenaeus with this 
older generation in spite of the long time (cf. also p. 256 about the Apostle John). 

34 See also my article, mentioned nt. 10. 

35 KH. Rengstorf, uadyryg in: G. Kittel, Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
Stuttgart 1942, Bd. IV, S. 417-464. 

36  KH.Rengstorf l.c., S. 426, cf. also S. 440 f. 
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Apostles’, their word was—so everybody knew—a faithful transmission of the 
teaching of their masters.?" 

But there is yet another and even more important qualification they pos- 
sess: they have lived with John the Apostle, they have seen the other apostles 
and heard from them. These disciples of the Lord were “eyewitnesses of the 
Word of Life" and from them the Presbyters had received their information. 

These words were full of meaning to Irenaeus and his contemporaries; it 
was not just a casual remark and it is a complete misunderstanding of the 
vocabulary, when this is interpreted as “flüchtig”.3® Since up till now this ele- 
ment has never received any, let alone proper, attention in the discussion about 
the Presbyters, it is worthwhile to see in the light of the usage in Antiquity. 
For when Irenaeus highlights the fact that these Presbyters saw and heard the 
Apostles, he did not use a category that was peculiar to himself and was for- 
eign to others, but he took over a standard for trustworthiness current in the 
Hellenistic and Roman world. 

The controversy between Irenaeus and the Gnostics was to a certain extent 
a historical question: what was the teaching of the Apostles of Jesus Christ? 
That could be decided by their writings, but also by the witness of their dis- 
ciples who "had seen and heard" them. And Irenaeus makes the gap between 
his own times and that of the Apostles very small: “John lived till the days of 
Trajan and his Apocalypse was seen almost in our days"? Now, in Greek histo- 
riography the most important criterion for the veracity of the accounts given 
was found in the fact that the writer had been an eyewitness.*? The author 
confirms that he had seen it himself, that he had been present. Very often we 
meet in this connection the combination of "hearing and seeing". 


37 They were not direct disciples of Jesus. The questions involved here with regard to the 
opinion held by Rengstorf concerning the relation of Jesus and His disciples can be left 
undiscussed in the present context. 

38 Th. Zahn, Apostel und Apostelschüler in der Provinz Asien, In: Forschungen zur Geschichte 
des neutestamentlichen Kanons, Leipzig 1900, VI Teil, S. 73 on Irenaeus, A.H. IV 27,1; V 30,1; 
33,1 and II 22,5 “welche sämtlich von einer nur gelegentlichen und flüchtigen Berührung 
mit einem Apostel oder mehreren Aposteln verstanden werden kónnten" In the light of 
Greek usage this is, as we show below, absolutely impossible. See also the perf. ewpaxwe. 

39 Cf. Irenaeus, A.H. V 30,3. 

40 — G.Avenarius, Lukians Schrift zur Geschichtsschreibung, Meisenheim-Glan 1956, S. 71-85.— 
The article of W. Michaelis, adtörtng, in: Kittel-Friedrich, Theol. Wörterbuch, Bd. V, S. 373- 
374 is completely insufficient. The limits set to this paper prevent me from reproducing all 
texts I have collected to illustrate the usage of this word. 
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Let me just give a few examples from my collection: Dionysius Hal., Antic. 
Rom. XI 13 fj8ecot yap Y Stavoica navros dvOpwrov xelpaywyoupevy dd TAV Adywv 
emt cà Epya, xal uy) uóvov &xovovoa TAV Aeyopévwy AAAA Kal TÀ TPATTOMEVA OpWon. 


Dionysius Hal., Ant.Rom. V 7,4 uyvurns Ov T’Nxovoe xai àv elde yivetou. 

Philo, Legatio ad Gaium 349 &&ıov de EnıuvnoOnvaı xal dv elo pv te xai hxovoapev. 

Aelianus, De natura animalium XI 40 ¿yù 8€ $co Es &urjy drbıv te xod doxoryy apixeto 
einov. 

Longus, Daphnis et Chloe II 3,2 Yjxc dé bpiv doa eldov pyvbowv, boa ýxovoa 
ATIAYYEM OV. 

Herodianus, Hist. I 2,5 & 8& petà Tv Mapxov teAcutyv Tapa návta Tov ELavToOd 
Blov eldov te xai ýxovoa. 

Ps. Clemens, Hom. I 9,3 Barnabas extiWéuevov & te Huovcev xal &opoocev tov Tod 
Oeod pavevta viòv TENOINKEVAL TE xai elpyyxévot. 

Dio Cassius, Hist.Rom. LXXIII 18,3 mapwv adtds èy% xoi eldov Exacta xoi ýxovoa 
xal EhoAnon....41 


Interesting is also the riddle Aesop is set to solve in Vita Aesopi c. 121-122:*? 
the wise man is asked to show 6 ovte eidouev odte Yxovoapev; when he shows 
a certain letter the people say: todtov xoi ewpdxapev xod àxyxóapev oA dag 
and Aesop answers: yatow paptupobvtwy (in connection with the theme of our 
paper it is superfluous to recount the whole story, but the words cited are suf- 
ficient to illustrate the terminology). 

But in Hellenistic historiography a further step was made. That is clearly 
seen in the work of Irenaeus' contemporary Lucianus, De arte conscribendae 
historiae 47: the historian should be very careful in collecting his materials 
xoi uAALCTE Lev napóvta xal Epopdvta ci SE uh, voi dðexaotótepov eEnyoupevors 
npocéyovta xoti otc cixdociev dv TIS Hulota poc ypy T] ameyOELav dparphoev 
Ñ npoodncew*3 tots yeyovöcı. In other words: he should base his account on 
personal acquaintance or on the evidence of faithful, unbiased witnesses. 
This rule reflects a conception, generally held by Hellenistic historians and 
going back to the famous preface of Thucydides. Hist. I 22,2: back to the famous 


41 The texts from the New Testament, when this combination is used are mentioned and 
briefly discussed in my public lecture address: Oog en Oor, criteria voor de eerste samen- 
stelling van het Nieuwe Testament, Utrecht 1973. 

42 Text in A.M. Denis, Fragmenta Pseudepigraphorum quae supersunt graeca, Leiden 1970, 
pp. 146-147. 

43 For this formula see my article: De la règle Mýte npöcdetvaı unte àpeAety dans l'historie du 
Cannon, in: Vigiliae Christianae III (1949), pp. 1-36. 
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preface of Thucydides, Hist. I 22,2: oig te abtdg napy xal mapa Tav mv cov 
Suvatov dupıßela nepi Exchotou éne&eA 80v. 


See also Polybius, Hist. XV 36,9 oic dv abtol rapatuydvtes £yxuprjomotv 1) muhönevor 
TAPA TV TOS HUTA TAOTO. 

Dionysius Hal., De Thucyd. 6 oic pèv aùtòç napfy, EE éumetpiac, àv O’dreAcipOy 
Std THY QUYHY Tapa TAY piota yivwoxóvtwv nvvðavópevoç. 

Diodorus Siculus, Hist.Gen. I 39 on his predecessor Ephorus py 0gapévoc thv 
ctv Tay xata THV Alyuntov Tomwy AMAA Unde Tapa TAV ElÖOTWV.... ÈTIEAÔG 
TIETTUTMEVOS. 

Strabo, Geogr. XI 6,3 & undenote clov unde ýxovoav ý mapa ye ciddtwv... 

Pausanias, DescrGraeca IV 31,5 odte eldov otte dv nepi adtdv ýxovoa 
KÜTONOTOUVTWV. 


Though many more testimonies can be adduced,** these will, I think be suf- 
ficient, the more so because they are taken from authors of great authority. 
According to this Hellenistic rule the historian could be relied upon, if he had 
been present himself at the events he described or had received his informa- 
tion from people who had been eyewitnesses and could be trusted. 

According to the standard formulated in the texts we reproduced Irenaeus’ 
position was completely safe. The Presbyters had seen and heard the Apostles; 
so their information was reliable. In some cases when they made certain state- 
ments about Jesus, they had received them from the Apostles and disciples 
who had seen and heard the Lord; in other cases their acquaintance with the 
Apostles was a guarantee that they faithfully transmitted what the Apostles 
had taught. 

In the latter half of the 2nd century this rule could still be in operation in 
certain cases, as in that of Irenaeus without causing objections or offence. 

Irenaeus did not invent this theory of tradition nor was it an idea thought 
out by Christians. He simply accepted what everybody in the world around 
him considered a safe way to reliable historical evidence; he applied it to the 
case of Jesus and His apostles and to the next generation between the days of 
apostles and his own age. Because it was generally accepted he could make this 
appeal to Florinus and most effectively argue against the Gnostics.*5 


44 Very interesting in this respect is Josephus; see my paper: Once more St. Luke’s prologue, 
to be published in Neotestamentica, Annual Publication of Die Nuwe-Testamentiese 
Werkgemeenskap van Suid-Afrika. 

45 We must return here to the question concerning those men whom Irenaeus calls “supe- 
rior to himself”, but unfortunately does not mention by name. He (or they) wrote against 
the Gnostics. In that connection neither the word *disciple" nor the combination of 
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The vocabulary of Irenaeus leads us to this vantage-point in his own world.^9 
It is from this point that we must examine his position and not measure it 
by other, later standards. Since this notion, so fundamental for this church- 
father, had been overlooked or set aside of little or no value, it seemed 
highly important to give his terminology its full force in the light of Greek 
usage and not to encumber this paper with discussions with other scholars.^? 
I know that my friend in whose honour this contribution is written, prefers 
positive exposition to polemics. May this study of a certain, but important 
aspect of the Christian tradition bring him joy. 


"seeing and hearing" is used. Since this paper tried to elucidate these terms, there was no 
need to deal with this question in detail. Let me just quote an interesting parallel in Plato, 
Philebus 16 c where Socrates is saying: ol uev naAnıol, xpeittoves vuv xal £yyuvépo Hewv 
oixodvtec. Is Irenaeus reflecting such a usage? At any rate though this man (these men) 
had a certain, unmistakable authority for Irenaeus, no claim is made for direct contact 
with the Apostles. 

46 Inthe writings of Clement of Alexandria also mention is made of “presbyters”, but that 
father did not use the combination of "seeing and hearing the Apostles" with regard to 
them. Hence no discussion of them has been included in this contribution. 

47  Inmyaddress, mentioned in nt. 41 the relevance of this specific terminology for the prob- 
lem of the initial stages in the formation of the New Testament Canon has been shown. 


Two Notes on Irenaeus 


I Irenaeus and Atticus Platonicus 


In combatting his adversaries, e.g. Marcion, who made an absolute division 
between the good God and the just God, Irenaeus cites Plato in support, 
because he had a much better conception of God, as being at the same time 
just and good: Adv. Haer. 3,25,5 quibus religiosior Plato ostenditur, qui eundem 
Deum et iustum et bonum confessus est. In order to confirm this statement 
Irenaeus makes two quotations from Plato: a) under the heading (Deum) 
habentem potestatem omnium, ipsum facientem iudicium a passage of Leg. IV 
715e—716a: ó èv dy 6cóc, wonep xal 6 maAMLOS Aóyoc, dey TE xod TeAcUTI xod 
META TÜV ÖVTWV ANAVTWV £ycv EÜDELN TEPAIVEL KATA PUW TEPLTOPEvVOLEVOS. TH 
dé del cuvénevou Ölen Tov droAsutopévov Tod Belov vóuou TIuwpös.—b) under 
the heading factorem et fabricatorem huius universitatis bonum the words of 
Timaeus 29e about the Demiurge dyadı obdeig nepil obdevos ovdEnoTE Phövoc. 

These two references are connected with each other by the words: et 
iterum... ostendit. This way of combining two quotations xoi méAw (= et 
iterum) is typical, though not a peculiarity of Irenaeus. It is familiar from the 
New Testament (see e.g. Joh. 12,39. 19,37; Rom. 15,10-12; Hebr. 1,5), but also 
found in Greek pagan authors. It is the technique of buttressing one idea by 
several quotations. 

These two passages from Plato serve Irenaeus' purpose very well, because 
they show how the revered teacher saw the two qualities of justice and good- 
ness in this one God.? They are very suitable for refuting his opponents. But at 
the same time it is very interesting to see that Irenaeus was not the first or the 
only author in antiquity to make use of these texts. 

Itis well-known that this particular quotation from the Laws was very pop- 
ular in later antiquity. The most complete collection of references in which 
Irenaeus is not missing was brought together by E. des Places in an extensive 
footnote to his edition of the Laws.? It is a very long series. In my study on the 


1 SeeW.Bauer Griechisch-deutsches Wörterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der 
übrigen urchristlichen Literatur (Berlin 1958) Sp. 1203; the number of examples can easily be 
expanded. 

2 According to Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haeresium 1,19, it was a matter of dispute among 
the Platonists whether the Master had taught monotheism or polytheism. The text of Leg. IV 
715e-716a serves there as a testimony for the former option. 

3 E.des Places, Platon, Les Lois 12 (Budé-series) p. 65, n. 2-p. 66. 
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predicate "the Beginning and the End" as applied to God^ I have discussed a 
number of these texts dating from the first three centuries of the Christian 
era. Whereas Des Places and his predecessors? were exclusively interested in 
the textcritical value of these testimonies, I have directed my attention to the 
exegetical question: what meaning and application were given to these words 
of Plato by these later students? As far as Irenaeus is concerned the answer to 
this question is quite evident; he found here a prooftext for God's justice. 

With regard to the latter text, that of the Timaeus, we may cite the dictum 
of Dörrie: “es ist das eine jener Wanderstellen, die zum festen Besitz aller 
Platoniker und darüberhinaus vieler Gebildeter geworden waren.’ This work 
of Plato was, as is well-known, a favorite text-book for philosophers and theo- 
logians in the imperial period. The wider context of the use made by Irenaeus 
of this text was dealt with by the present writer elsewhere." 

Now the question may be raised of whether Irenaeus made these quota- 
tions from Plato on the basis of his own reading or took them from elsewhere. 
The former part of this alternative is rather improbable, even on general 
consideration. 

Very little is known about his youth and schooling. So he may or may not 
have read Plato. But it is a clear fact that in his remaining works he betrays little 
knowledge of the great philosopher who enjoyed a great popularity in the sec- 
ond century, also in Asia Minor. If we compare Irenaeus’ literary output with 
that of other Christian authors of the same age it is striking that he mentions 
Plato not more than three times. 

Besides the passage we are discussing here there are only two more where 
explicit reference to Plato is made, however without a direct quotation. The 
first is found in A.H. 2,14,3-4, where Irenaeus attacks his gnostic opponents 
for deriving their teachings from Greek philosophers (cf. $2: apud omnes, 
qui Deum ignorant et qui dicuntur philosophi). The present purpose does not 
require a detailed analysis of the charges made there. Let it be sufficient to 
quote the relevant sentences: Quod autem dicunt imagines esse haec (sc. extra 


4 This study will appear under the title: Het Godspraedicaat “Het Begin en het Einde" bij 
Flavius Josephus en in de Openbaring van Johannes, in: Mededelingen der Koninklijke 
Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen (Amsterdam 1975). 

5 Cf.E. des Places, La tradition indirecte des Lois de Platon (Livres I-VI), in: Mélanges J. Saunier 
(Lyon 1944) 34-35. 

6 H. Dörrie, Was ist "spátantiker Platonismus"? Theologische Rundschau 36 (1971) 294. 

7 WC. van Unnik, De dàq6ov(a van God in de oud-christelijke literatuur, Mededelingen der 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Nieuwe Serie, deel 36 (Amsterdam 


1973). 
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Pleroma) eorum quae sunt, rursus manifestissime Democriti et Platonis senten- 
tiam edisserunt... Plato vero rursus materiam dicit et exemplum et Deum... 4 
Et hoc autem quod ex subiecta materia dicunt fabricatorem fecisse mundum, 
et Anaxagoras et Empedocles et Plato primi ante hos dixerunt. In reading the 
whole section from which these sentences are taken, it becomes abundantly 
clear that Irenaeus is dependent upon doxographical material. With regard to 
the statement materiam dicit etc. Grabe? has already referred to Apuleius, De 
Platone et eius dogmate 1,5 (ed. Thomas, p. 86): Initia rerum tria arbitratur Plato, 
Deum et materiam rerumque formas quas idséac idem vocat, and Ps. Justinus, 
Coh. ad Gentiles 6: tod yàp IIMatwvog tpeis dpyas tod navrög elvat A¢yovtos, Heöv 
xal Xv xoi eldoc. See also Hippolytus, Refut. 119,1 the opening-sentence of a 
section of which P. Wendland said: "zugrunde liegt ein Compendium der pla- 
tonischen Lehre”? TA&twv dpxäs eivot tod navtòç Heöv xal ÜAnv xal napåðerypa, 
which comes even closer in wording to Irenaeus’ terminology.!° 

The sentence of $ 4 is also formed according to the pattern of doxo- 
graphies. As far as the part of Plato in it is concerned, that can also be illus- 
trated from these same sources; cf. Hippolytus, Ref: 119,1: Oeöv pev Tov ToT 
xoi Staxocpjoavta Tode tò müv...UAfjv B& thy nãow droxemevyv...2& ng 
Saxooumdeiong YevécOat... tà véccapa otoryeix, Albinus, Epitome 8,2: tabtyy 
(SAnv)... óvopótet (sc. Plato) xoi ómoxe(gevov, and 12,1: &x tig ndong oov ÜANv 
adtov (sc. xóc ov) Edy utobpyet. 

These parallels with their identical phrases confirm the opinion that 
Irenaeus derived his statements about Plato from a doxographical tradition 
and not from Plato himself. 

The second passage is found in Irenaeus' attack on the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls, viz. A.H. 2,33,2: Ad haec Plato vetus ille Atheniensis, 
qui et primus sententiam hanc introduxit! cum excusare non posset, oblivi- 
onis induerit poculum, putans se per hoc aporiam effugere: ostensionem quidem 


8 In A. Stieren, Sancti Irenaei...quae supersunt omnia, vol. II Apparatus ad opera sancti 
Irenaei (Lipsiae 1853) 783. 

9 Cf. the apparatus of Paul Wendland in his edition of Hippolytus, Refutatio (Leipzig 1916) 
19, where references to other texts are also given. 

10 Interesting is the remark of Hippolytus, Refut. 119,2: TÒ dé napadeıyna THY dıavorav tod 000 
elvaı, ó xal iðéav xorAet olov ebcóvia id ti mpoceywv ev TH pux 6 Ged tà ndvra £81) uod pec 

11 Cf. here the extensive note of W.W. Harvey, Sancti Irenaei...libros quinque adversus 
Haereses (Cambridge 1857) 1,377-378, who is correct in pointing out that the teaching of 
the metempsychosis in Greek philosophy was much older than Plato.— Stieren, l.c., II, 
840-841 reproduces the words of R. Massuet who was inclined to emend the text by dele- 
ting the words: qui et and introduxit, because "si arctius premantur haec Irenaei verba, vix 
a lapsu liberari poterit" But this difficulty can be solved in another way. 
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nullam faciens, dogmatice autem respondens.—Irenaeus refutes Plato's opin- 
ion by showing the difficulties he encounters; and also by putting the mock- 
ing question: “how, O Plato, dost thou obtain the knowledge of this fact (since 
thy soul is now in the body), that, before it entered into the body, it was 
made to drink by the demon a drug which caused oblivion?" (translation of 
A. Roberts, in: Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vol. V, p. 248).—For our present 
purpose we can dispense with a detailed discussion of the topic itself and of 
Irenaeus' refutation.!? For the moment we limit ourselves to the relation of 
the Church-father to Plato. It is obvious and remarkable that he ascribes to 
Plato as the first philosopher the doctrine of the metempsychosis, but that he 
has no specific quotation to demonstrate this. It is also striking that Irenaeus 
has made a “mistake” in his historical remark. This fact may be an indication 
that Irenaeus did not depend upon a comprehensive Doxography, but that he 
used either the works of Plato himself or a handbook from the Platonic school, 
which first set forth the opinion of the Master and then those of his follow- 
ers (and so Plato would be the first). It is clear that Irenaeus is referring here 
to the final passage of Plato's myth of Er (Republ. X 620e-621a; for the words: 
ab eo qui est super introitum daemona, cf. 620e: [Lachesis] Exdotw dv ceto 
Satuova, TOÖTOV PÜAAXa cupméume tod Blov xal dnonAnpwtyy t&v alpedevrwv, 
for oblivionis poculum cf. 621a: in the valley of Lethe, the souls encamp there 
near the river of Unmindfulness ; pétpov pév odv tt tod Üdatog m&ow dvayxaiov 
elvat neñv). Because Plato expresses his thoughts here in the form of a myth, 
he does not give an ostensio, but speaks dogmatice. The question of whether 
Irenaeus’ source was Plato himself or a Platonic compendium is hard to decide. 
But I am inclined to think that he got it from some handbook in which the 
teaching of Plato on soul and body was summarized with a statement on the 
transmigration of the souls and the drinking of the cup of oblivion.? I am led 
to this view by the fact that Irenaeus tries to show that Plato is contradict- 
ing himself,^ whereas the Athenian philosoper in fact gives a clear answer to 
the question what was the source of his knowledge, namely the adventures of 


12 For the discussion of the metempsychosis in patristic sources and Irenaeus’ contribu- 
tion see the comments of J.H. Waszink, Quinti Septimi Florentis Tertulliani De Anima 
(Amsterdam 1947) 306-307. 

13 JH. Waszink, lc., 41*-44* and 304-306 has argued that Tertullian used a lost work of the 
Platonist Albinus in his discussion and refutation of the Platonic doctrine of reminis- 
cence. This may offer an analogy to the work of Irenaeus, though this father follows a 
different line. 

14 See the words of Irenaeus in A.H. 2,33,3, following the question quoted in the text and 
concluding that paragraph: ^For if thou hast a remembrance of the demon, and the cup, 
and the entrance (into life), thou oughtest also to be acquainted with other things; but 
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Er. Had Irenaeus known the beginning and the end of that myth, he would 
have found the solution. But since he puts that pertinent question to Plato 
himself, he was unaware of that answer. This lack of knowledge leads in the 
direction of assuming that Irenaeus did read in his source only an abstract 
from the myth. However that may be, it is crystal-clear that the views of Plato 
on this point are completely rejected by the bishop of Lyons. 

The comparison of these passages where Irenaeus mentions Plato by name 
and refers to his teaching reveals a remarkable difference. In the second book 
of Adv. Haer. Plato's views are completely rejected; he is even considered as one 
of those philosophers who did not know God and were mistaken in their con- 
ceptions. In passing we may ask if this attitude of Irenaeus has been sufficiently 
accounted for in discussions of the "Hellenization of Christianity". At any rate 
in rejecting the views of Plato, Irenaeus cuts at the roots of some Gnostic 
schools, for in following the erring Plato they were also erring. But in the third 
book he has a better opinion of the Athenian philosopher and he plays him off 
as a witness against his opponents. Has the church-father changed his mind in 
the meantime? Or should we say that he had found another chapter in a philo- 
sophical handbook which better suited his purpose? It may be that from this 
comparison a new light falls upon that expression of his, viz. religiosior. Then it 
is as though Irenaeus is saying: well, notwithstanding the fact that Plato did not 
know God, at this point at least he expressed ideas that are more in accordance 
with religious truth, much better than these Gnostics and Marcion. 

Is Irenaeus also in this case reproducing a doxographical handbook? The 
answer to this question may be found by adducing a curious parallel which has 
been overlooked so far. The text we have in view is missing in the list of Des 
Places and I myself did not mention it either in the discussion of the aphtho- 
nia of God. It is found in the fragments of the philosopher Atticos, which have 
been preserved by Eusebius in his Praeparatio Evangelica.!? 

This Atticos lived in the second half of the second century.!6 According to his 
own testimony he was a Greek, a fellower of Plato's philosophy.!’ With all prob- 
ability he taught in Athens, where at that time various philosophical schools 


if, on the other hand thou art ignorant of them, then there is no truth in the story of the 
demon, nor in the cup of oblivion prepared with art" (translation by A. Roberts, L.l., 248). 

15 The parallelism is also left unnoticed by J. Daniélou, Message évangélique et culture hellé- 
nistique au II* et III* siècles (Tournai 1961) 108-109, though he mentions there in the same 
paragraph both Irenaeus and Atticos. 

16 J. Baudry, Atticos, fragments de son œuvre (Paris 1931) II-IV. 

17 Atticos, fr. 4, ap. Eusebius, Praep. Evang. 15,6,3: . .. el nepi t&v Soxobvtwv TAG cov miotevouev 
oic abrös "Ev Qv npóc "ERANvas Huds cape? xot vpovg TH aröparı Oe ex catt. 
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were offering their teachings and lived in rivalry. Baudry, who published and 
studied the remaining fragments of Atticos' writings, gave this characteristic: 
"Atticos fut l'un de ces philosophes les plus remarquables. Représentant et 
probablement chef de l'école platonicienne, il dut jouir en son temps d'une 
grande autorité." 

The relevant passage from his book on Pronoia is found in Eusebius, Praep. 
Evang. 15,5,2 (Baudry, fr. 3, p. 10). The bishop of Caesarea points out that Moses 
and the Hebrew prophets, just as Plato, clearly showed that God's providence 
is concerned with the universe in its totality, whereas Aristotle limited it to the 
world beyond the moon and left the rest outside God's government. In this dis- 
cussion, he finds a welcome supporter of his view in Atticos, who was a strong 
opponent of the Peripatetic philosophy.!? 

The fragment in question starts by pointing outthat according to Plato belief 
in Pronoia is the best way to happiness and the best guide to righteous life for 
men. After a quotation from Pindar? it continues as follows: ó u£v HAatwv elc 
Oedv nal Ex deod návta Avanteı. eroi yàp adtov dipy]v TE xal NETH xal TEAEUTHV vv 
övtwv d&ravtwv Exovra ebdela nepalvew rrepımopevönevov. xod ad náv pyoiv abröv 
àyaðòv civar, yat dE undeva POövov Eyylyveodaı nepi undevög tovto & Extög dvra 
TAVTA Ott AATA ayaa noŭ, elc THEW dyovra Ex Ns a&taéias. In other words: 
Atticos quotes from Plato, Leg. IV7115e—716a?! and Tim. 29e + 30a (somewhat free). 

The striking parallelism with Irenaeus, Adv. Haer 3,25,5 leaps to the eye. 
Both these authors, who are more or less contemporaries, bring the same texts 
from Plato and do so in exactly the same order, while combining them in the 
very same way: xoi ad méAtv—et iterum (see before, p. 201). Of course there 
are some differences. Atticos has made a transposition by changing the inde- 
pendent sentences to dependent ones (nominativus + indicativus > accusativus 
cum infitivo), whereas the text of Irenaeus is in conformity with the original. 
Besides that, Irenaeus' quotation from the Leges is somewhat longer than that 
of Atticus (add.: «à de dei—ttpwedc); the latter adds to the words of Tim. 29e 


18 J. Braudy, LL, V. 

19 J. Baudry, Ll., XXXII-XLIX in a long chapter under the title: "Atticos polémiste, adversaire 
d’Aristote.” 

20 Pindarus, fragm. 213, quoted by Plato, Rep. 365b and see the note in the critical apparatus 
of K. Mras in his edition of Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica (Berlin 1956) II, 356. 

21 ~~‘ There is, as everyone can see, a slight difference in word-order, because the words teAcuryv 
and péga have changed places. Atticos following the more “logical” order; this has also 
happened in other texts, for which see my study, mentioned before note 4.— J. Baudry, LL, 
10 did not mention the parallel in Irenaeus. 
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about the goodness of God a summary of the sequel,?? while the former has 
only the words &ya8óç y|jv— q66voc. 

These textual varieties are easily explained by the differences in purpose 
and setting in both authors. Irenaeus wanted to show Plato's knowledge of God 
who judges the world; hence he could not miss the word about den — Tıuwpög, 
whereas for Atticos the extension of God's reign was of prime importance. 
On the other hand that single sentence about the God who is good without 
grudging was sufficient for the bishop, whereas to the philosoper in his dem- 
onstration of God's Pronoia the words eig ta&w dyovra Ex Ns dradiag?? were 
absolutely indispensable. Nevertheless, if we take into account these varieties 
and their good reason, the parallelism is most striking, particularly the combi- 
nation of the two texts. One may even say that against the background of these 
differences the agreement is the more apparent. This coincidence cannot be 
accidental. 

It goes without saying that the possibility of direct dependence of one 
author upon the other is excluded in this case. So the only possible explanation 
of the similarity is this: that both Atticos and Irenaeus made use of the same 
collection of prooftexts from "the most holy Plato" as Philo calls him.?^ That is 
to say: because the texts of these two authors are similar, but not identical, two 
versions at least of the same book must have been in circulation. 

Have we here the traces of a Plato-florilegium? Waszink is sceptical about 
this matter, because, he says, “as far as my knowledge goes, nobody has as yet 
succeeded in recovering a clear specimen"25 Henry Chadwick, however, in his 
article "Florilegium" thinks that together with doxographies and handbooks 


22 The complete text of Plato, Tim. 29e—30a reads as follows: tovtov ð’ Extög àv navra dtl 
yarıora EBouAndn yeveodaı napanıncıa £c cj. Tabtyy dé yevecewg xod xócyou UdALOT’ dv TIC 
APXMV KuplWTatyy Tap’ dvdeav Ppoviuwv drrodexöuevog dpldtata Anodexort' dy. BovAndeis yàp 
6 beds dyaðà pev návta, pàaðpov dE umdev elvan ward Büvoquty, obtw 81) nav dcov Hv dpatdv 
raparaßav ody Hovyiav yov dd xivovpevov rv) Kal drcdoccoc, eig THEW adTO Hyayev 
ex TIS dtaklac. 

23 A literal quotation of these words is also found in Albinus, Epitome 12,2 and 13,3. 

24 Philo, Quod omnis probus liber 2,13; cf. Cicero, Tusc. 1,79: Panaetius Platonem omnibus 
locis divinum, sapientissimum, sanctissimum, Homerum philosophorum appellat, and De 
Natura Deorum 2,32: quasi quendam deum philosophorum. 

25 J.H. Waszink, Some observations on the appreciation of “the philosophy of the barbar- 
ians" in early Christian literature, in: Mélanges Christine Mohrmann (Utrecht-Anvers 1963) 
42; his conclusion is “that the study of handbooks (of Platonist doctrine like Albinus, 
Epitome) ... was combined with the reading of entire dialogues of Plato, at all events of 
the primarily 'theological' ones which in the period discussed were the most popular" 
(LL, 42). 
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"auch kurze Zusammenfassungen in Umlauf gewesen sein (kónnen), in denen 
die einflussreichsten Platotexte über Gott, die Seele u. das Wesen des Kosmos 
vereinigt waren"?6 in other words: the existence of such a florilegium is a pos- 
sibility and a probability, but not a clear fact. 

Now, if we had nothing but the fragment of Atticos, I would agree with 
Waszink. It is a matter of course that this teacher read the writings of Plato 
and had not to depend on abstracts. Moreover, the last part of his testimony 
from Tim. 29e-30a is clear evidence that Atticos himself has been at work by 
abbreviating and reformulating the text of Plato, by leaving out what was irrel- 
evant for his immediate purpose. On the other hand, we may say that the two 
quotations in the beginning are almost literal with only those changes that 
were made necessary by Atticus’ introductory formula nof; it is as though he 
is recalling two well-known phrases of the Master. They might have come from 
his own reading but for the combination, sequence and above all the parallel- 
ism with Irenaeus. And it is precisely this last point which makes us think of a 
florilegium. 

We observed that also in the other places of the Adversus Haereses where 
Plato is cited, there are clear indications that Irenaeus uses doxographical 
material (see p. 203). There is not the slightest indication that he has studied 
the works of Plato. Yet there is that remarkable parallelism with Atticos. This 
can only be explained by assuming, that he had to hand a piece of paper with 
the heading: Platoon peri Theou, a collection of prooftexts that could serve 
various purposes and that could easily be expanded, if need be, by somebody 
familiar with Plato's dialogues like Atticos. 

We may put the question why Irenaeus did not utilize it on other occasions 
as well to confute his Gnostic adversaries. The answer is a secret which died 
with the bishop, for he did not render account for his method as an author. But 
from the way he mentions Plato in the second book (see p. 203) we may infer 
that he had his serious doubts about the philosopher as a religious guide. In 
that respect he stands apart from other early Christian writers, who loved to 
show the agreement between the words of Moses and the prophets and those 
of Plato. For Irenaeus the Greek philosopher belonged to the pagans who did 
not know God and the way in which some Gnostics employed Greek philoso- 
phy could not make him think more favourably. 


26 H. Chadwick, art. Florilegium, Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum, VII (Stuttgart 1969) 
114,2; he refers to J. Daniélou, LL, 103 ff. 
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One of the most famous sections of Irenaeus, Adversus Haereses is that of 3, 3, 
1-3 in which he gives the succession of the bishops in Rome from the days of its 
foundation by the apostles Peter and Paul to his own day. In that way could be 
given plenissima haec ostensio unam et eandem vivificatricem fidem esse quae in 
ecclesia ab apostolis usque nunc sit conservata et tradita in veritate. It is not the 
purpose of this short note to give yet another contribution to the well-known 
controversy about this Roman succession, but to discuss a particular aspect of 
Irenaeus' vocabulary and argument in this passage. 

Twelve names are mentioned in this list, nine of which are nothing but 
names. Three men get a special mention: the first one Linus because he is iden- 
tified with the person of that name, who parades in a group of people whose 
greetings are recorded in 2 Timothy 4,21, and number seven Telesphorus, 
because he was a martyr; but pride of place is given to the third man in the 
succession, Clemens, for about half of the whole section is devoted to him. In 
a litteral sense he is the most outstanding personality in this document. Itis a 
matter of course that Clement owed this exceptional distinction to the fact that 
in his days?’ the Roman church wrote an important letter to the Corinthian 
church in the time of crisis.?? It is easily understood that Irenaeus was all too 
happy to have this written testimony from this time as a powerful weapon in 
his refutation of the Gnostics. And he did so not without good reason. There 
is no need to discuss here the relation of this summary to the actual letter, 
since that has already been done by Botte.?9 But there are two more points in 
Irenaeus' account that call for comments: because they give a special note to 
this bishop Clement and this writing. 

First of all we notice the interesting characterization of Clement, because 
it is used only of him and not even of his predecessors: 6 xai Ewpoanxwg ToÙç 
poocatplouc drootóAouc xal cuuBeBAnxws albrols xal Ett EvavAov TO xhpvypa THV 
Gron xóA«ov xoti THY napáðocv npò óg0o v ywy. It is typical that Irenaeus did 
not refer as he did in the case of Linus, to one of the Pauline letters. He could 
have done so very easily by pointing to Philippians 4,3,3° an epistle which he 


27 For this translation of ¿nì tovtov see W. Bauer, Wörterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments, 567. 

28 Irenaeus does not say that the letter was written by Clement, but by the church in Rome. 

29 B. Botte, Saint Irénée et l'Épitre de Clément, Revue des études augustiniennes 2 (1956) 
67-70. 

30 Philipp. 4,3: “they have laboured side by side with me in the gospel together with Clement 
and the rest of my fellow-workers."—This identification was made by Origen, In Johannem 
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uses at various places. But he preferred a different characteristic. Why? Only 
for reasons of variation? Or did he want to underline a fact other than just a 
casual reference and bring to light why Clement is such a valuable witness? 

In the first place Irenaeus says that Clement “has seen the blessed apostles”. 
This can be a reference to 1 Clem. 5,3 A&cpgev npò óq0oA uv vuv toùç ayadouc 
&moctóAouc, which is explained and expanded by the two examples of Peter 
and Paul. But in the course of the argument of 1 Clement it is not certain that 
this clause does express direct, personal acquaintance, because the writer 
mentions these “modern” victims of "jealousy and strife" side by side with 
those of the Old Testament and the words nó d@8aruav AnuBcvetv may have a 
more spiritual meaning: “to be mindful of. . ”31 But Irenaeus lays stress on the 
personal contact of Clement with the apostles. The verb “he has seen" is not 
justa casual remark about seeing at a distance, but its perfect tense expresses a 
lasting effect.?? This is strengthened by the following term cup eBAnxoxc adtois 
which Irenaeus also used of the “presbyters” in Asia: oi xat& Thy Actav Iwávvy 
tQ) Tod Kuptov uadny auußeßAnxötes (Adv. Haer. 2,22,5). The sense is clear, for 
cope means “to come in contact? since the perfect tense is used it is said 
that these presbyters lived in close contact with John?^ and therefore could 
give a trustworthy testimony to the statement Irenaeus is making.?* In the 
same way it is said of Clement that he had not only seen the apostles, but had 
also conversed with them. 

To this Irenaeus adds that in Clement's ears still resounded the preaching of 
the apostles and that he had their paradosis before his eyes. For the argument 
of Irenaeus this is a most important fact: Clement had heard the preaching of 
the apostles and it was still in and around him, when he wrote his letter and 
put the paradosis in writing (see the words somewhat later: ex ipsa scriptura 
qui velint discere possunt et apostolicam ecclesiae traditionem intelligere). So 
when he heard this preaching, it did not go in one ear and out of the other; 


6,54,279; Eusebius, H.E. 315; Hieronymus, De viris illustribus 15; Epiphanius, Panarion 
27,6,2 however makes a mistake, saying that Clement is mentioned in Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans. 

31 Cf. the references in W. Bauer, l.l., 1189 and also Irenaeus’ own words: thv napd&öocıv po 
oq8o uy Exwv. 

32 F. Blass — A. Debrunner — R.W. Funk, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and other 
early Christian Literature (Cambridge 1961) $342,2. 

33 H.G. Liddell - R. Scott - H. Stuart Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon (Oxford 91940) 1675, s.v. II 4. 

34 See the variant readings in W.W. Harvey, Sancti Irenaei...Libros quinque adversus 
Haereses (Cambridge 1857) I, 331, nt. 2: cuugeQvxóvec—ocvp QeQuoxócec. 

35 Ideal with this point more in detail in my forthcoming article: The Authority of the 
Presbyters in Irenaeus' works. 
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but he kept it and passed it on himself. According to Irenaeus Clement had 
seen and heard the apostles. Is this nothing but a (quasi)-historical intimation? 
Why does it seem to be so highly valued by our author? He had the letter of 
that church in his hands; was that not sufficient? Indeed, it offers a clear tes- 
timony to the apostolic paradosis precisely because it had been written under 
that bishop and he could guarantee the truth, because he had seen and heard 
the apostles. 

This qualification was conclusive proof for readers in the ancient world. 
Since the days of Thucydides the essential requirement for a faithful historian 
was to be an eyewitness of the events he described. The combination of seeing 
and hearing is often found in antiquity among non-Christians and Christians 
alike to state the truth. A man who had "seen and heard" something could give 
evidence that was unimpeachable.?6 In other cases too, this way of arguing is 
used by Irenaeus.?" So if he applies this rule in the case of Clement, his position 
was according to a generally accepted conception unassailable. 

The second point in this passage that calls for comment has also to do with 
the way in which Irenaeus buttresses his argument. At the end of the para- 
graph on Clement he says: cum sit vetustior epistula his qui nunc false docent. 
In a different context, Irenaeus uses the same proof somewhat later, cf. Adv. 
Haer. 3,4,2-3: per illam veterem apostolorum traditionem ne in conceptionem 
quidem mentis admittunt (sc. barbari christiani) quodcumque horum portentilo- 
quium est. Neque?! enim congregatio fuit apud eos neque doctrina instituta. Ante 
Valentinum enim non fuerunt qui sunt a Valentino, neque ante Marcionem erant 
qui sunt a Marcione, etc. and then he continues to give the time in which these 
heritics lived, viz. under the bishops Hyginus, Pius and Anicetus, in the mid- 
dle of the second century. The underlying thought here is that what is older is 
more reliable, what is in terms of chronology nearer to the apostles has better 
preserved their teachings. 

This way of arguing was not made by Irenaeus pour besoin de la cause. He 
could make use of it, because it expresses an idea generally shared in antiq- 
uity: what is older is better. Cf. the statement of Fronto, ed. Naber, p. 162: vulgo 
dicitur quod potius sit antiquius esse. Jamblichus has Pythagoras say: u&Mov tò 
TPONYOUMEVOV Ñ TO TH xpóvo &nópevov (Vita Pyth. 37; cf. the saying attributed to 


36 See the material in my lecture: Oog en Oor, criteria voor de eerste samenstelling van het 
Nieuwe Testament, Rede ter gelegenheid van de 337e Dies Natalis der Rijks-universiteit te 
Utrecht (Utrecht 1973) 9 ff. 

37  Seethearticle, mentioned in n. 35. 

38 For this division see the note of F. Sagnard, Irénée de Lyon, Contre les Hérésies, livre III 
(Paris 1952) 119, n. 1. 
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Pythagoras in Diogenes Laertius 8,22: td nponyoünevov TH xpóvo TIULWTEPOV). 
Whether this idea stems from Pythagoras or not,?? is a question that is not 
our present concern. At any rate it is a generally accepted notion in antiquity.^? 
And it is well-known how Jewish and Christian apologists tried to prove the 
superiority of Moses and the Hebrew prophets by appealing to the fact that 
they preceded the Greek lawgivers and philosophers in time (see e.g. Josephus, 
Contra Apionem, passim, and Ps. Justinus, Coh. ad Graecos, passim). 

In the succession of bishops in Rome, Clement is so valuable a witness for 
the apostolic tradition, because both his person and the letter that was writ- 
ten in his time were marked by characteristics that according to the standards 
of the time were conclusive proof for the truth to which they testified. The 
link between this person and this letter of the Roman church is made by 
the fact that this Clement was not the only disciple of the Apostles: £t yàp 
noMoi drEdeinovto Tote bd TAY AnoctöAwv dedldaryuevor (note again here the 
perfect tense: they had once been taught by the Apostles and now possessed 
that teaching!). The source of this statement is not revealed. Was it a guess of 
Irenaeus from probability; or had he information about this point from Roman 
circles which he had gathered during his visit?*! However this may be, Irenaeus 
appealed to it and considered it irrefutable. In this way the link in the chain of 
tradition was not thin, just one person; but very strong indeed: noMot.*? And at 
the same time he had written evidence in the letter of the Roman Church. The 
inscriptio: ý &ocAnola Tod Oco ý mapomotoa ‘Pwpyy, was in this way very hand- 
somely used to strengthen the point Irenaeus is making. 

In this way I hope to have shown that the manner of speech in this pas- 
sage was carefully chosen and could fulfil its purpose, viz. to make Irenaeus' 
case successful in refuting the heretics by applying standards of truth generally 
accepted in antiquity. 


39 CJ. de Vogel, Pythagoras and early Pythagoreanism (Assen 1966) 74. 

40 B.A. van Groningen, In the Grip of the Past, essay on an aspect of Greek thought (Leiden 
1953) passim. 

41 . Whether he was in Rome during the martyrdom of Polycarp, as is maintained in the 
"alternative ending" of the account of that martyrium in a Moscow manuscript (see The 
Acts of the Christian Martyrs, ed. H. Musurillo [Oxford 1972] 20) may be a matter of dis- 
pute (cf. O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, I [Freiburg i.Br. 71913] 
400: "Kónnte zutreffen, ist jedoch durchaus unverbürgt und schon ihrer legendenhaften 
Umgebung wegen verdächtigt”). At any rate he visited Rome in 177/178 (Eusebius, Hist. 
Eccl. 5,41-2). 

42 Irenaeus did not use the text of Deut. 19,15 or its echos in the New Testament, on which 
text see H. van Vliet, No Single Testimony, A Study on the Adoption of the Law of Deut. 19:15 
par. into the New Testament, Thesis Utrecht 1958. 


Irenaeus and the Pax Romana 


Semper manet vinculum: I am delighted that these words, which the honoree 
and I, together with many others, have so often sung and said, are able to be 
reaffirmed and find form in this Festschrift contribution. 

The bond between us was forged in the autumn of 1929 when I was allowed 
to carry the flag under which the freshman Hannes de Graaf made his entrance 
to Leiden's famous theologians' debating society "Quisque Suis Viribus" And 
as we converse now after almost half a century, our thoughts and conversa- 
tions return automatically to those fine student days, not out of some inappro- 
priate nostalgia but with deep gratitude for the intense theologising and the 
abundant cheerfulness, a mixture of which we enjoyed till deep in the night on 
the Rapenburg and in various fellow disputants' rooms. Our interest already 
developed then too, in different directions, but this did not bring any alien- 
ation but deepened the awareness of the range of theology and of the task of 
being occupied in this field linked to the other "each according to his strength". 
The “vinculum” has remained unforgettable, even though the course of our 
lives took Hannes and me on different paths and it surfaced again when one 
late evening in 1954 I went to visit him in Arnhem and we chatted until long 
after midnight about the wish of the Utrecht Faculty of Theology to see him in 
their midst as professor of ethics and encyclopedy. To our delight he responded 
to the call and so now for twenty more years we have been able to theologise 
together “quisque suis viribus", but conscious of the bond. 

Fortunately the retrieval of these memories does not mean a retrospect on 
what once was, but an expression of gratitude for Hannes' friendship. What 
constantly strikes me and what constitutes the stimulating aspect of his friend- 
ship is the breadth of his interest and his deep respect for others; where he 
stands does not remain clouded in uncertainty, but he also has an eye for the 
interests and convictions of others; he is fully committed, but not tied to and 
by one way of thinking, because in deep mystical connection the Lord is a real- 
ity to him. And I therefore write this contribution with joy after 46 years above 
all under the banner of the "vinculum" that still remains. The honouree is the 
man of “Church and Peace" with a social conscience and irenic. An essay with 
the title "Irenaeus and the Pax Romana” therefore did not seem inappropriate 
in this celebration as a token of gratitude and friendship. 


* Translated from the Dutch by David E. Orton. 
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From whom, and when, Irenaeus, bishop of Lyon in the last quarter of the sec- 
ond century, received his name, is not known. But in his case it would be inap- 
propriate to respond sceptically, "What's in a name?” It must be said, he bore 
his name "the Peaceloving one" with honour. 

This conclusion was already reached long ago by the church historian 
Eusebius, who writes in his Hist.Eccl. V 24 about a sharp controversy that had 
arisen around 190 between the Christian churches in Asia Minor and Rome 
over the paschal fasts. In this conflict Irenaeus also let his voice be heard 
by sending a letter to Rome in which he indicated a way out of the impasse 
caused by bishop Victor, with an implicit but unmistakable reproach to the 
Roman bishop. Eusebius quotes parts of the letter verbatim and concludes his 
report with this comment: “thus Irenaeus, who truly was well-named, became 
a peacemaker (eirenopoios, the word from Matt 5:9!) in this matter, exhorting 
and negotiating in this way on behalf of the peace of the churches" (V 24.18). 
It is striking how centrally the word "peace" occurs in the fragments of the 
letter preserved by Eusebius, a peace that does not gloss over but respects, so 
that Irenaeus could put it paradoxically and sensitively: “the disagreement 
in regard to the fast confirms the agreement in the faith" (V 24.13). It might 
appear that the great, in many respects invaluable work of Irenaeus known 
to us as Adversus Haereses contradicts this characteristic, for is an anti-heresy 
campaigner not a fierce fighting cock, not to say a potential oppressor? But 
anyone who reads this writing closely is constantly and increasingly struck by 
the fairness of Irenaeus's account and the professionalism of his polemic, if on 
occasion the irenic slips into the ironic. In his work Irenaeus wanted to “follow 
only the true and steadfast Teacher, the Word of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who did, through His transcendent love, become what we are, that He might 
bring us to be even what He is Himself" (Adv. Haer. V pref.). 

Irenaeus lived in the period of Roman history that could be generally 
described with the title “la Paix romaine"! It is known how after the civil wars 
that plagued not only Italy, but almost the whole of the Mediterranean area 
in the first century BCE, the victory and the way of acting of Augustus were 
welcomed as the inauguration of a period of peace. The inscriptions from Asia 
Minor which give expression to the dominant emotions are famous: "provi- 
dence, which directs our life, brought to this life the highest perfection by send- 


1 P. Petit, La Paix Romaine, Paris 1967 (Nouvelle Clio 9); deals with the history of 31 BCE- 
193 CE). Although the dissertation of AJ.L. van Hoff bears the title “Pax Romana, een studie 
van het Romeinse imperialisme”, diss. Nijmegen 1971, it is not significant for our subject, 
as this study deals more with the concept of "imperialism" and Roman history during the 
Republic c. 200 BCE. 
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ing us Augustus, whom it filled with virtue to be gracious to men, and through 
sending him as saviour for us and our descendants, him who would end the 
war and put everything into good order”; the birthday of this deity therefore 
became "the beginning of the good tidings for the world through him" (erxen 
de toi kosmoi ton di auton euangelion he genethlios tou theou).? 

This mood also remains as Augustus's rule is followed by that of other 
emperors and despite tensions present here and there and erupting from time 
to time, as with the Jews in the bloody conflict that led to the fall of Jerusalem.? 
In the second century that feeling remained, as we shall see, unchanged and 
unbroken. The reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius were times of quiet, 
prosperity and outward florescence. But Irenaeus lives under Marcus Aurelius, 
the philosopher on the imperial throne, who during his campaign against 
the Marcomanni wrote his famous and influential book of Meditations ("self- 
reflections") and under Commodus, during whose rule the disintegration of 
the coming century already announces itself. 

What did Irenaeus, the peace-lover, who had such a heart for peace in the 
church, think of the *Pax Romana"? The nature of his writings that are pre- 
served is such that the field of view does not extend much beyond the bound- 
aries of the church. Irenaeus did not write an apology for the Christians, like 
so many which appeared in the time before Constantine. Nor did he find 
an opportunity to publish a set of guidelines for the Christian life, since his 
attention was absorbed by the dispute over the heart of the Christian faith: 
the questions of God and Jesus Christ. This dispute was forced upon him by 
the infiltration of Gnosticism into the church, and this produces, as is to be 
expected, a certain bias, or rather, certain sides of his life-world and his world 
of thought come strongly to the fore while others remain in the shadows. 

However, an answer to the question is indeed to be found, although it is 
mentioned only in passing. But is it not often the case that casual remarks are 
illuminating? In Adv. Haer. IV 30.3 we read the brief but telling words: “through 
their (the Romans") instrumentality the world is at peace, so that we walk on 
the highways without fear, and sail where we will" (Sed et mundum pacem 
habet per eos, ut nos sine timore in viis ambulemus et navigemus quocumque 


2 This famous inscription from 9 BCE is reproduced, among other places, in P. Wendland, 
Die hellenistisch-rómische Kultur in ihren Beziehungen zu Judentum und Christentum. Die 
urchristlichen Literaturformen, Tübingen ?-91912, pp. 409f. and V. Ehrenberg & A.H.M. Jones, 
Documents Illustrating the Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, Oxford 21955, pp. Sıff. Still sig- 
nificant, too, is the address by H. Wagenvoort, Pax Augusta, gedachten over wereldvrede in het 
augusteische tijdvak, Groningen 1930. 

3 SeeH.Fuchs, Der geistige Widerstand gegen Rom in der antiken Welt, Berlin ?1964. 
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voluerimus). At first sight this statement is not much more than a common- 
place. We read, for instance, in Epictetus, Diss. III 13.9: “Behold now, Caesar 
seems to provide us with profound peace,* there are no wars any longer, nor 
battles, nor brigandage on a large scale, nor piracy, but at any hour we may 
travel by land, or sail from the rising of the sun to its setting”? Well-known too 
is the statement by Plutarch in his De Pythiae orac. 28: in that part of his work 
he contrasts the earlier circumstances with those of the present: formerly peo- 
ple went to consult the oracle in Delphi concerning difficult matters of state, 
but now only about private affairs, because now the state—it pleases Plutarch 
to be able to say this—is stabilized: “for everywhere there is peace and quiet; 
an end has come to war; people are no longer hounded; there are no longer 
any civil wars or tyrants" In somewhat different words we read in De tranquili- 
tate animae: “Nor should we overlook the general blessings ...: that there is 
no internal or foreign war, that anyone who wants to do so can safely cultivate 
his land and sail the sea; that we may speak and be occupied practically but 
also keep silent and stay out of everything.”® Or one might read the “Roman 
Oration" of Aelius Aristides, an older contemporary of Irenaeus, with, among 
others, these words: "You, better than anyone else, have proved the truth of the 
proverb: The earth is everyone's mother and our common fatherland. It is now 
possible for Greek and barbarian, with or without property, to travel with ease 
wherever he wishes, as though passing from homeland to homeland....As far 
as security is concerned, it suffices to be a Roman citizen, or rather one of those 
people united under their rule" (Orat. 26.100). 

We see here how everywhere the peace that the Roman Empire has brought 
and the possibility of safe traveling are praised as blessings for the time in which 
people live. We have deliberately cited a number of witnesses from the second 


4 On this expression cf. my article, “Tiefer Friede (1 Klemens 2, 2)”, Vigiliae Christianae 24 
(1970), pp. 261ff. 

5 English translation by W.A. Oldfather, in: Epictetus. The Discourses as reported by Arrian, 
the Manual, and Fragments, London 1926 (Tr.: Van Unnik quotes the Dutch translation by 
D.C. Hesseling, De Kolleges van Epictetus, Haarlem 1931, p. 245). 

6 Following the Dutch translation by J.J. Hartman, De Avondzon des Heidendoms, Leiden ?1924, 
p. 94; cf. Plutarch's brief work De Fortuna Romanorum (Dutch translation in Hartman, op.cit., 
pp. 228ff.). 

7 Cf.J.H. Oliver, The Ruling Power: A Study of the Roman Empire in the Second Century after Christ 
through the Roman Oration of Aelius Aristides, Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, n.s. 43.4, Philadelphia 1953. See also the historian Appian (mid-2nd cent.), Historia 
Romana I praef. 7: 200 years have passed since the appearance of the emperor “in which the 
city was specially embellished and its income grew to a very great height and everything 
developed in a long and stable period of peace to a situation of undisturbed bliss". 
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century here rather than from the days of Augustus, because in Irenaeus's day 
the latter already lay 200 years in the past. One should keep in mind, however, 
that though those whose words we read here belonged to the second century, 
they nonetheless lived in diverse times and circumstances. They are doing 
more than simply repeating a literary motif or a piece of state ideology. It was 
also a reflection of their own experience of life. A man like Irenaeus came from 
Asia Minor and had left for Gaul; he lived among the Celts and spoke mostly 
the language of the “barbarians” (Adv.Haer. praef. 3) and had made a return 
journey from Lyon to Rome at least once (see Eusebius Hist.Eccl. V 41-2). He 
was evidently able to make these trips safely without having to worry about 
bandits and pirates (cf. in contrast—to mention just one famous example— 
to Paul's words from 2 Cor u:26!). This safety was due to the authority of the 
Romans. In this connection the comparison Irenaeus makes in Adv.Haer. II 6.2 
is also interesting: "Shall not those who live under the empire of the Romans, 
although they have never seen the emperor, but are far separated from him 
both by land and sea, know very well, as they experience his rule, who it is 
that possesses the principal power in the state?”® Just as everyone accepts that 
on earth, so too is it the case with the spiritual powers who are subject to the 
invocation of God's name. We can feel from these words how deeply perme- 
ated Irenaeus was by the omnipresent power of the invisible ruler over the 
Imperium Romanum and how sure he was that, before the emperor, all bowed. 

Irenaeus gives the mention of the "Pax Romana” as if in passing in an odd 
context where it might not be expected. The chapter concerned (Adv.Haer. 
IV 30) presents the refutation of one of the many accusations brought by the 
followers of Marcion against the God of the Old Testament? This related to 
God's command to the Israelites in their exodus from Egypt to take all kinds of 
valuables with them.!? This question was of such importance to Irenaeus not 


8 The text reads as follows: At nunquid hi qui sub Romanorum imperio sunt, quamvis nun- 
quam viderint Imperatorem, sed valde et per terram, et per mare separati ab eo, cognoscent 
propter dominium eum qui maximam potestatem habet principatus. 

9 This accusation by Marcion and his followers is found also in Tertullian, Adversus 
Marcionem II 20; IV 24; V 13; cf. A. von Harnack, Marcion, das Evangelium vom fremden 
Gott, Leipzig ?1924, p. 280 n. 4; the contrast was noticed between this commandment in 
Exodus and the task given by Jesus to his apostles in Matt 10:9f. 

10 The text of Irenaeus, Adv.Haer. IV 30 reads: Qui vero exprobant et imputant, quod pro- 
fecturus populus, jussu Dei, vascula omnis generis et vestimenta acceperit ab Aegyptüs, et 
sic abierit; ex quibus et tabernaculum factum est in eremo, ignorantes justificationes Dei 
et dispositiones ejus, semetipsos arguunt, sicut et presbyter dicebat. —On various transla- 
tions and explanations of Exod 11:2 in Jewish sources see T.C. Vriezen, “Oude en jongere 
joodse commentaren op Ex. 3:21 v. en verwante verzen (11:2 f.; 12:35 v.)”, in: Vruchten van 
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only because the doctrine of God is under dispute here but also because the 
exodus of Israel was a type of the conversion of Christians from heathendom.!! 
This exodus motif was evidently accepted by his opponents, because Irenaeus 
bases his refutation on this fact and argues ad hominem: if this accusation is 
valid, then it is directed against the accusers themselves, to whom Jesus' words 
against the hypocrites apply, who do not see the beam in their own eye, though 
they see the splinter in someone else's (Matt 7:5). He then gives two reasons 
for this argument a maiori—our, the Christians, exodus from heathendom— 
ad minus—Israel's exodus from Egypt: a) We Christians have retained posses- 
sion, received as inheritance from heathen relatives or gained during life as 
heathen; indeed as Christians we go on trading and making profit among the 
heathen;? the heathen owe us nothing and yet we profit from them, whereas 
the Egyptians had the Israelite Joseph to thank for their lives and so they 
were indeed in Israel's debt. b) The Egyptians had made the Jews work as 
slaves; the compensation at the exodus was therefore certainly appropriate, 
whereas the Romans and other heathen people owe us nothing, given that we 
now enjoy security thanks to them.!? So if we as Christians act like this and use 


de Uithof (Festschrift for H.A. Brongers), Utrecht 1974, pp. 134ff.—The view of Irenaeus 
that the Israelites received it as their due pay for slavery (see the following text), is already 
found earlier in Jewish writings; cf. Jub. 48:18f., Wis. 10:17; Philo, De Vita Mosis I 141; cf. 
T.C. Vriezen, loc.cit., pp. 135ff. See also D. Daube, The Exodus Pattern in the Bible, London 
1963, pp. 56ff. 

11 As regards this typological understanding Irenaeus is following a view commonly found 
among Christians. It would take us too far from the current topic to go into this further. 

12 The text reads as follows: Quis enim vendit, et non lucrari vult ab eo qui emit? Quis autem 
emit, et non vult utiliter secum agi ab eo qui vendit? Quis autem negotians non propteren 
negotiatur, ut inde alatur? See Cadoux's work, so valuable for its precise source references: 
CJ. Cadoux, The Early Church and the World, Edinburgh 1925, p. 446 n. 6, with parallels. 

13 See Ad» Haer. IV 30.2: qui imputant populo pauca de multis laboribus accipienti sibi, et 
ipsis non imputant, qui nullam gratiam ex merito parentum debitam reddiderunt, immo 
et in gravissimam servitutem redigentes, maximam ab eis consecuti sunt utilitatem; et illos 
quidem non signatum aurum et argentum in pacis vasculis de suis laboribus . . . accipientes 
injuste fecisse dicunt, semetipsos autem... ex alienis laboribus insigne aurum et argentum 
et aeramentum cum inscriptione et imagine Caesaris in zonis suis ferentes juste se facere 
dicunt...30.3 utrumne populus ab Aegyptiis qui errant per omnia debitores; an nos a 
Romanis et reliquis gentibus et a quibus nihil tale nobis debeatur? This is followed by the 
text about peace in the Roman Empire. 
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the money obtained from the "aliens"^ to build God's tabernacle,5 then from 
the history of Exod n one cannot make any accusation against God. 

Now the odd thing about this passage is that in it Irenaeus does not put 
his own thoughts into words but, as he clearly indicates, the views of one of 
his predecessors, an otherwise unnamed Presbyter.!® But he evidently takes 
responsibility for the latter too. To what extent the statement about the Roman 
Empire could have been added by Irenaeus is not easy to determine, but it 
does not seem likely. The fact that we can hear the master behind the bishop 
of Lyon makes this statement all the more interesting because here we do not, 
then, hear the judgment of a single person, but we perceive one that is shared 
by a number of people. 

Buta review of the context in which this saying is found draws our attention 
to other things. Cadoux brought together these words that formed our starting- 
point in his still valuable book, The Early Church and the World, under the main 
idea: "Christians recognized their indebtedness to the Empire for the blessings 
of peace”! That can indeed be read out of this text, but it is only one and cer- 
tainly not the most important aspect of the matter for Irenaeus. 

It is typical of Irenaeus and of the authority he is citing that at the end of 
this chapter attention is directed towards the future. And then expression is 
given to the firm conviction that those that experienced the “exodus” will be 
brought to the promised land. But we then read: "And if anyone will devote a 
closer attention to those things which are stated by the prophets with regard to 
the end, and those which John the disciple of the Lord saw in the Apocalypse, 
he will find that the nations receive the same plagues universally, as Egypt then 
did particularly" So reference is here being made to Rev 15 and 16: prediction 


14 Inthe subsequent text of Adv.Haer. IV 30.3, Irenaeus writes with reference to Matt 25:35f.: 
et reliqua quaecunque benefacientes justificamur, velut de alienis nostra redimentes: de 
alienis autem ita dico, non quasi mundus alienus sit a Deo (this would be the view of the 
Gnostics and Marcionites which Irenaeus rejects!), sed quoniam hujusmodi dationes ab 
aliis accipientes habemus, similiter velut illi ab Aegyptiis. 

15 Seeabove, n. 10. After the quotation given in n. 14 Irenaeus continues: et per haec ipsa erigi- 
mus nobismetipsis tabernaculum Dei: cum bene enim facientibus habitat Deus. Following a 
quotation of Luke 1639 we then read: quaecunque enim, cum essemus ethnici de injustitia 
acquisivimus, haec cum crediderimus in dominicas utilitates conversantes justificamur. 

16 Seen. 10 and Adv.Haer. IV 313: talia quaedam enarrans de antiquis presbyter reficiebat nos 
et dicebat. In this context we do not need to go into the role of the presbyters in Irenaeus. 

17; CJ. Cadoux, op.cit., p. 386 (italics Cadoux's), in a section dealing with the “Attitude to the 
State", where texts are cited from other writers that witness to a friendly attitude towards 
Rome. 
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of judgment and demise. What Irenaeus says about the “Pax Romana” applies 
only for an interim period. Here we do not, then, hear of the eternal Rome as 
in the words of the eulogizers of Rome.!? No, they have come to an end, that 
glory and that peace. 

In the second place we see in this passage that a clear distance is experi- 
enced. What one owns and uses as a Christian, one has from the "strange" 
world? and now serves to put into practice the regulations of the gospel 
such as Matt 6:3; 25:35-36; Luke 3:11, “and precisely through these we erect 
the tabernacle of God in ourselves; for God lives with those who do good."20 
The whole tenor of this passage is found in the statement: “For whatever we 
acquired from unrighteousness when we were heathen, we apply to the Lord's 
advantage now that we have become believers and are counted as righteous" 
(Adv.Haer. IV 30.3). The saying about *peace" must be seen in that light also: 
this situation is a good opportunity to be busy in this interim as Christians 
"gone out from the strangers" The "Pax Romana" is not a laudable goal in itself 
buta pleasant side-effect. It may well be the case that Irenaeus recognizes with 
gratitude the peace that Roman governance has brought and sets a tone that 
agrees to a striking degree with what heathen contemporaries were saying, but 
they resound in quite a different context. These are not the words of the church 
leader who feels at home and happy in the Imperium, but one who is con- 
scious of living in the Interim. 


This conclusion is given sharper focus if we read other instances in which 
Irenaeus regards his vision of the Roman Empire of his day. 

In the first place one might think here of Adv.Haer. V 24, where Irenaeus 
brings up Paul's words from Romans 13. It is a much-discussed passage?! pre- 
cisely because one gains the impression that Irenaeus is here developing his 


18 Cf. Virgil, Aen. I 278f.: his (sc. Romanis) ego (sc. Zeus) nec metas rerum nec tempora pono: / 
imperium sine fine dedi, and a host of other witnesses collected by G. Gernentz, "Laudes 
Romae”, diss. Rostock 1918, pp. 40-46, who refers to F.G. Moore, "Urbs aeterna and urbs 
sacra’, Transactions of the American Philological Association 25 (1894), pp. 34-60. 

19 See n. 14. 

20 This “bene facere" is, for Irenaeus and his contemporaries, rather different from “exercis- 
ing charity" or “doing good works”; it might be phrased as just “perform the right actions 
towards others”; on this cf. H. Bolkestein, Wohltätigkeit und Armenpflege im vorchristli- 
chen Altertum, Utrecht 1939, pp. 95ff., 470ff., and my article, "The Teaching of Good Works 
in I Peter”, New Testament Studies 1 (1954), pp. 92-110. 

21 Cf. the important book by W. Affeldt, Die weltliche Gewalt in der Paulus-Exegese, Rom. 13, 1-7 
in den Rómerbriefkommentaren der lateinischen Kirche bis zum Ende des 13. Jahrhunderts, 
Göttingen 1969, pp. 36-43 and the bibliography given there, p. 37 n. 81. 
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view of, and attitude to, the state and the authorities. But this is only partly 
the case; itis more a "cultural view" than a doctrine of the state. He gives more 
general insights than a concrete discussion of his own situation. In this context 
it is not possible to give a detailed analysis and set about a comparative study 
(I hope to have the opportunity to do this in another context at a later date). 
But a few brief comments may not be out of place with an eye on our topic. 

In the first place Irenaeus does not come to speak on this subject because he 
turns to the “Locus de Magistratu”, but because in his fight against Gnosticism 
he wants to show, with reference to the temptation of Jesus in the wilderness, 
which makes the great conflict in the world visible in a single event, that Satan 
is present in the end-phase of history as much as he is in the beginning. The 
last proof of this is given in the statement in Luke 4:6, the claim that Satan 
divides up power over the world (see V 24.1, 3). Against this, Irenaeus argues 
that the God whom the church confesses appoints kings, with an appeal to 
Prov 21:1; 815-16 and Rom 131, 4. The second text in particular is not devoid 
of importance because mentioned next to each other, in Irenaeus’s Bible, the 
Septuagint, are basileis, dunastai, megistanes and turannoi: a differentiation of 
rulers which is significant in the light of the following considerations. 

It is then necessary to note that Irenaeus does not speak specially about the 
Roman state but about kings and governments in general. He was speaking 
especially, perhaps, of the imperial administration because this was the near- 
est to home, but certainly not exclusively or preeminently. He goes back to 
the origin of dominion and sees in this a curbing of the injustice that people 
inflict on each other out of hatred and greed. In Irenaeus's view God gave fear 
of men (and power) when the fear of the Lord had disappeared because of 
apostasy. But this power is there specifically for the heathen and is subject to 
the ultimate judgment of God.?? It is noteworthy that Irenaeus does indeed 
know of differences between the rulers and assumes that the nation gets the 
governance that it deserves.?3 In what category the empire of his day belongs, 
he leaves unanswered. No discussion is given, either, to what attitude the 
Christian needs to assume, but implicitly this is indeed given with the fact that 
the authorities are typical of the heathen, who have to be kept from injustice, 


22 Irenaeus, Adv.Haer. V 24.2: Quoniam enim absistens a Deo homo in tantum efferavit, ut 
etiam consanguineum hostem sibi putaret... imposuit illis Deus humanum timorem, non 
enim cognoscebant timorem Dei, ut potestati hominum subjecti, et legum eorum abstricti, 
ad aliquid assequantur justitiae et moderentur ad invicem... justo judicio Dei ad omnes 
aequaliter perveniente, et in nullo deficiente. 

23 Irenaeus, Adv.Haer. V 24.3: Cujus (sc. Dei) enim jussu homines nascuntur, hujus jussu et 
reges constituuntur, apti his qui illo tempore ab ipsis regnantur. 
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whereas Christians know the Law of the Lord and honour Him. But they have 
to hold firm to the view that God has arranged things this way. 

A third observation is that Irenaeus does not see the Roman Empire as an 
instrument of Satan either, or as the embodiment of the Antichrist (see below). 
No, Satan tries to achieve this by drawing people away from God, blinding their 
heats and letting himself be worshipped as god. Here lies the conflict mate- 
rial for the Christian when he comes into contact with rulers that are on that 
path. But, Irenaeus concludes his discussion by saying, it is as a human being 
that the Word of God has defeated and unmasked him (see Luke 4) and given 
people power to overcome, according to the saying in Luke 10:19, "See, I have 
given you authority to tread on snakes and scorpions, and over all the power of 
the enemy.” Here, for Irenaeus, lies the heart of things, and the place where the 
Christian sees his position determined. The power of state can be an instru- 
ment of Satan if it leads to disobedience to God, just as, on the other hand, all 
sorts of rebelliousness can be used by him.?* 

To the extent, then—if we may thus put into words Irenaeus's unexpressed 
conclusion—that state power promotes justitia between people, one can 
accept it, rebus sic stantibus. This latter condition is the crucial one, because 
Irenaeus follows Paul and this is his firm conviction: “For the figure of this 
world passes away" (Adv.Haer. IV 3.1; V 35.2). On the basis of the predictions 
of Daniel (cf. Paul [2 Thess 2:3-4]) and the Apocalypse Irenaeus expects the 
appearance of the Antichrist, to whom Satan has lent power and who will 
have himself worshipped in the temple of Jerusalem.?® Daniel saw the end 
of the "last empire" (Adv.Haer. V 25.3) that will be divided between ten kings 
(Dan 7:20, 24; Rev 17:11) and Irenaeus adds the pregnant words: “among whom 
the empire which now rules shall be partitioned" (Adv.Haer. V 264). Jesus' 
saying about the kingdom that is divided against itself and cannot stand 
(Matt 12:25) also serves as an indication: "the kingdom must be divided and 
thus fall (oportet dividi regnum et sic deperire)". This is the last empire with feet 
partly of clay, partly of iron, and thus divided (Dan 2:41f.), with ten toes, that 
will be destroyed by the "stone not hewn with hands" (Dan 2:34), i.e. by Christ 


24 Irenaeus, Adv.Haer. V 24.2: (magistratus) quaecumque autem ad eversionem juste inique 
et impie et contra legem et more tyrannico exercuerint—, in his et peribunt; justo judicio 
Dei ad omnes aequaliter perveniente . . . (regnum positum est) non a diabolo, qui nunquam 
omnino quietus est, imo qui ne ipsas quidem gentes vult in tranquillo agere. 

25 See the starting point for Irenaeus, Adv.Haer. V 25.1: et per ea quae erunt sub Antichristo, 
ostenditur, quoniam (diabolus) existens apostata et latro quasi Deus vult adorari. 
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(Adv.Haer. V 26.2).?9 Then the great tribulation will come upon the earth and 
apostasy and blasphemy of God will be complete and then in the middle of 
that “the church will suddenly be caught up" and “the last contest of the righ- 
teous will take place, in which, when they overcome they are crowned with 
incorruption" (Adv.Haer. V 29.1). This will happen soon, because the sixth mil- 
lennium of the duration of the world is coming to an end; with Christ's coming 
"the last days" have begun.?" So this means that it will come to an end with the 
Roman Empire, and very soon. For our subject two further comments are in 
order at this point: 

a) In Adv.Haer. V 30 Irenaeus gives a detailed discussion of the number of 
the Beast (Rev 13:18), because if one knows who is meant by this isopsephia, 
one can recognize the Antichrist, whereas miscalculations lead one astray 
and cause one to go wrong at the decisive moment. There are all kinds of pos- 
sible words that by letter values can add up to the sum of 666; one of these is 
Lateinos, “and this is very probable, this being the name of the last kingdom. For 
the Latins are they who at present bear rule" (Adv.Haer. V 30.3). But Irenaeus 
does not want to make too much of this, other solutions also being possible. 
The Holy Spirit did not want to make it known through John, who prophesied 
such a short time ago. It will be evident when the Antichrist takes possession 
of Jerusalem. Irenaeus thus considers it possible, though not certain, that the 
Roman ruler will be the revelation of the Antichrist. But he does not commit 
himself: it will become evident in due course. This is also an indication of what 
he thought of the Roman Empire. 

b) In Adv.Haer. V 29.1 in summarizing his considerations in the preced- 
ing books Irenaeus states that the whole world order serves for the mainte- 
nance of humanity, because it prepares them for eternal obedience to God. 
"Those nations however, who did not of themselves raise up their eyes unto 
heaven, nor returned thanks to their Maker, nor wished to behold the light of 
truth, ... are like a drop from a bucket, and as dust on the scales—in fact, as 
nothing (Isaiah 40:15), so far useful and serviceable to the just, as stubble con- 
duces towards the growth of the wheat, and its straw, by means of combustion, 
serves for working gold." 


26 The Christological interpretation of the "stone" is not a special feature of Irenaeus but 
is found already in the New Testament, e.g. in Matt 21:42 parr.; 1 Cor 10:4; 1 Pet 2:17 etc.; 
it belongs to the testimonia tradition; cf. J. Rendel Harris, Testimonies, Cambridge 1916, 
part I, pp. 26ff. 

27 See my article, "Der Ausdruck ‘In den letzten Zeiten’ bei Irenaeus,’ in: Neotestamentica 
Patristica (Festschrift O. Cullmann), Leiden 1962, pp. 293-304; G. Jossa, Regno di Dio e 
Chiesa, Naples 1970, pp. 130-147. 
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Here too the language is general, but implicitly also a judgment is given 
about the Roman Empire. The Christians must live in that empire in peace and 
in conflict, because in it they are being prepared for fellowship with God, but 
this structure itself will fall. The power of the Imperium is no more than a drop 
in a bucket! The decisive thing is the attitude towards God, the Creator. 

One more point needs to be addressed. Irenaeus wrote his work as bishop 
of Lyon, where not long before a violent persecution of Christians had taken 
place.28 How does he view that martyrdom in his verdict on the Roman Empire? 
In as many words he does not go into or remind readers of the events that 
so shocked his own community and the memory of which of course was still 
lively. He is writing against Gnostics and Marcionites, not a history, or an apol- 
ogy or accusation. In the context of his argument it was therefore not called 
for to discuss this matter. But some statements clearly reveal his viewpoint. 
Adv.Haer. II 22.2, for instance, is doubtless a reflection on the situation. In view 
of the prophecy of Isa 61:2, "to proclaim the year of the Lord's favour, and the 
day of vengeance of our God"?? which was seen fulfilled in the work of Jesus, 
the question is, where the day of vengeance is. There follows as a depiction 
of his own time: “for God makes his sun rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sends rain on the righteous and on the unrighteous" (Matt 5:45). But then, the 
righteous suffer persecutions, are mistreated and killed; the sinners, however, 
live in abundance, “inflamed by wine, whose feasts consist of lyre and harp, 
but who do not regard the deeds of the Lord" (Isa 5:12). For Irenaeus, however, 
this is no reason to doubt the truth of the prophecy. The day of reckoning will 
indeed come, but the word “year” should not be taken in a strictly chrono- 
logical sense, but be taken as the time in which people are called and kept by 
the Lord. So the word “day” in Paul in Rom 8:36 is also meant as “this whole 
time in which we suffer persecution and are slaughtered like sheep" (this first 
person plural is in my view more than just a quotation of Paul's words, but 
also expresses the writer's own feeling, who knows that his life is in the bal- 
ance!). Behind this passage there is a clear background of tension in the com- 
munity which Irenaeus had to lead as pastor. Elsewhere, where he turns to 
deal with Docetists, he argues that Jesus would never have called His disciples 
to witness before princes and kings (Matt 10:18f.) with an outlook on martyr- 
dom if He had not himself truly died on the cross (Adv.Haer. III 18.5). Here he 


28 Known from the famous letter from the churches of Lyon and Vienna, preserved by 
Eusebius, Hist.Eccl. V 1.2-2.8; for the context in the life of Irenaeus see O. Bardenhewer, 
Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, Freiburg i.Br. 1913, vol. I, pp. 400f. 

29 Cf. also Luke 4239, but there without the last part. 
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echoes the words of Jesus which call to witness until death (Matt 16:24f.; 10:28, 
32ff.) and then poses a question which is once again a reflection of tensions 
among Christians: ^why have some of these men proceeded to such a degree 
of temerity, that they even pour contempt upon the martyrs, and vituperate 
those who are slain on account of the confession of the Lord, and who suffer all 
things predicted by the Lord, and who in this respect strive to follow the foot- 
prints of the Lord's passion (secundum hoc conantur vestigia assequi passionis 
Domini)?" Irenaeus does not express his own judgment on this, because those 
who have despised the martyrs will be put to shame by Christ himself. Towards 
the Gnostics, who are rarely prepared for martyrdom, Irenaeus remarks that 
the church alone “sustains with purity the reproach of those who suffer per- 
secution for righteousness' sake, and endure all sorts of punishments, and are 
put to death because of the love which they bear to God, and their confession 
of His Son" (Adv.Haer. IV 33.9), just as, as Jesus said (Matt 5:12), the prophets 
suffered before them. In all respects Stephen followed the master of martyr- 
dom and prayed for those who murdered him (Acts 7:60; Adv.Haer. III 12.13). 
These texts show that Irenaeus knows of the tensions that martyrdom brings 
but that this possible/necessary consequence of love for God and the confes- 
sion of Christ belongs to this “in-between time” now that God's judgment is 
still to come. The persecution of Christians is not viewed as a consequence of 
a clash between the Imperium Romanum and the church. There is nothing to 
indicate this. Now this could be a consequence of the nature of Irenaeus's work 
as preserved, as mentioned above, but it is more appropriate in the context of 
his considerations to think of one, albeit bloody "incident" in which Satan suc- 
ceeded in bringing those in power to this injustice and this wickedness. This is 
also the view that one finds in the "Letter of the churches of Lyon and Vienna" 
(Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. V1.5, 16, 57 where “the wild Beast" incites the wild and bar- 
baric tribes, the popular masses, against the believers). The persecution was 
an episode in the still current history, a foreshadowing of what would become 
universal if the now existing kingdoms should fall and the Antichrist should 
try to gain power. 


The century in which Irenaeus lived was a time of prosperity and florescence. 
Anyone who visits the countries where his life was played out, when looking 
at the ruins that excavations have brought to light, is impressed by the sig- 
nificance of the *pax romana" The bishop of Lyon accepted this “for the time 
being" neither as a witness to the vitality of eternal Rome nor as a foreshad- 
owing or sign of the coming Kingdom of God. In the light of Scripture he saw 
through it, measuring the rulers of his day against the question whether their 
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actions let justice flourish among people or indulged in injustice and ungod- 
liness and he knew that even this imposing structure would soon go under. 
The powers of the Pax Romana must now in the time remaining to them 
serve to build God's dwelling-place among humanity, as those who believe in 
the eternal God, the Creator and Father of Jesus Christ, “do good" in accor- 
dance with His will. 
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7 (401a-b) 177, 38,48f. 303 6,19,1 40 
191-193 39,2 61, 271 6,251 40 
40,26 271 6,30,3 40 
Atticus 41,9 49 6,39,1 40 
fr. 3 180, 356 48,6 281 6,42,1 40 
fr. 4 355 48,13 294 6,571 40 
4814 291 6,6731 40 
Chrysippus 49 49,6 270 6,95,2 96 
784 40 
Cicero Diodorus Siculus 7,341 40 
Att. 9,9,2 291 1,39 349 7364 40 


De or. 1,56 291 1,70,6 59 7,60,2 273f., 280 
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8,4,2 
10,3,1 

1,13 
11,39,7 
Comp. 18 
Rhet. 10,14 
Thuc. 


Dissoi Logoi 6,13 
Ecphantus 


Epictetus, Diatr. 
343,9 
41,62 
41,68 
45:35 


Heraclitus 
fr. 92 
fr.103 


Herodianus 
12,5 
77 „2 


Herodotus 
2,161f. 
4,uff. 
4114 

4134 

4145 

7,102 

7,150 

8,34 
8,72,2f. 


Hesiodus, 
Theog. 34 


Hippocrates, 
Decent. 4 


Homerus 
IL. 9,97 


40 
293 
348 
24 
199 
289 


95 
349 
95 
96 
304 


200 


257, 283 


366 
152 
152 
274 


175 
198 


348 
152 


22 
145 
145 
145 
50 
22 
50 
22 


23 


226 


200 


214 


Od. 6,182ff. 


Isocrates 
Ep. 3,2 
Paneg. 3 
Phil. 16 
Soph. 13 


Jamblichus 
De vita Pythagorica 
9,45 


37 
Protrepticus 4 


Theologoumena 
arithmetica 


Joannes Lydus 
De mensibus 2,8 


Livius 4,7,1 


Longus, Daphn. 
2,32 


Lucianus 
Hermot. 22 
Hist. conscr. 47 
Rhet. praec. 15 


Lysias, Or. 
25,3 
31,30 


Ps.-Lysias, Or. 2 


278 


279 
279 
279 
50 


280 
361 
198 


199, 218 


197 


274 


348 


272 
97, 348 
200 


Macrobius, In Somnium 


Scipionis 1,6,7 


Marcus Aurelius 
4,23 

532,2 

6,30 


Martianus 
Capella 7 


Melissus 
fr. 2 
fr. 4 


218 


211 
211 


53 


198 


216 
216 


Orphica 
Hymni 
prooem. 
4f. 

43-5 
3414f. 
Fragmenta 
13 

21 

21a 


23 
61 
159 
168 


Pausanias, Descr. 
4315 


Philodemus, Rhet. 
44 


Philostratus 
Vit. Apoll. 5,33 
Vit. soph. 1,9,4 


Pindarus, fr. 213 


Plato 

Ep. 

2 (312e) 

13 
Euthyphr. 14e 
Leg. 

715a 
715c-716a 
75eff. 
715e-716 
7A5e-716c 
715e-716b 
715e€-716a 


715€ 


76a 
716c-d 
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209 
208 
208 
205 


195 
191,195 
178, 191, 
192 
193 
197 
193 
192, 195 


349 


304 


146 
279 


356 


171 
176 
132 


50 

193, 204 
229 

173, 181 
168ff. 
176 

177, 178, 
191, 194, 
22.0f., 
351, 356 
172, 174, 
183, 220, 
224 

173 

172 


392 


Leg. (cont.) 
716c 

730C 
Meno 99e 
Phaed. 
67c 

69c 

70c 

78a 

78d 
Phileb. 16c 
Symp. 
202€ 

218b 

Resp. 

365b 
620e—621a 
Tim. 
27d-28a 
27d 
27e-28a 
29e-30a 


29e 
31a 


Plutarchus 
Ad». Col. 30,4 
Alex. fort. 1,9 
Arat. 24,2 
Brut. 44,1 
Comm. not. 31 
Def. orac. 48 
E Delph.19 
Exil. 5 
Garr. 17 
Oth.15 
Phil. 1,4 
Princ. iner. 5 
Pyth. orac. 
17 
28 
Praec. ger. 

rei publ. 32 


Stoic. rep. 38 
Superst. 4 


172 
178 
175 


191 
191 
191 
171 
171 
350 


132 
195 


356 
354 


175 
177 
174 
356, 357, 
358 
170, 180, 
351 
176 


226 
188, 192 
192 
188 
179 
271 
273 
226 
179 


204 
366 


256, 294, 
301, 303 
188 

271 


Ps.-Plutarchus, 
Stromata 11 


Polybius 
6,57 
12,25 
15,36,9 
29,27,4 
39,755 
30,759 
30,30,3 
38,81 


Porphyrius, Abst. 4,22 


Proclus, Theologia 
Platonica 6,8 


Quintilianus, Inst. 


3:344 
3,8,6 

3,8,10 
8,814 
3,822 
3,8,26 


3,8,39f. 
3,8,66 


Sallustius, 
Hist. 1,7713 


Scholia Arati 5,1 


Servius 
338 


Sextus Empiricus, 
Math. 3,3 


Sophocles, Ant. 
1055 


Stobaeus, Ecl. 
1,6,16 
47,64 


Strabo, Geogr. 
11,6,3 
12,8,7 
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217 


150 
97 
349 
51 
23 
23 
24 
51 


132 


192 


282 
282 
289 
283 
283 
283 
283 
289 


273 


134 


198, 


315 


81 


198 
257 


349 
18 


Suetonius, Otho 
81 
15 


Tacitus 
Ann. 1,1 
Hist. 
380,4 
55 


Theognis 
1,3f. 
1,1146 


272 
273 
98 

272 


146 


220 
226 


Theon Smyrnaeus 197 


Theophrastus, Physicorum 


opiniones fr. 5 


Thucydides 
1,7,34 
1,22,2 
2,3,35 
2,3,50 
2,4,18 
3,516 
368,3 
5,844 
6,310 
6,512 


Vergilius 
Aen. 1,278f. 
Buc. 8,75 
Georg. 4,221f. 


Vettius Valens 
411,172 
7,5301 


Vita Aesopi 121f. 


Xenophon 
Anab. 4,5,6 
Cyr. 1,6,20 
Hell. 

6,314 
7,440 
755 


203 


40 
3488. 
40 
40 
40 
40 
23 
23 
40 
23 


370 
198 
178 


52 
52 
348 
49 
59 
23 


23 
23 
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Mem. 

3,48 59 
4,313f. 175 
Oec. 9,14 59 


5. Papyri & Inscriptions 


IG 7,21 300 
IG 11/4, 1052 300 


IG 12/5, 722 

IG 12/5, 906 
IG 12/7, 15 
I.Magnesia 101 
I.Priene 8 
I.Priene 53-54 
I.Priene 53 
1.Priene 61 
PGM 4, n25f. 
PGM 4, U45ff. 


300 
256 
300 
300 
300 
299 
299 
299 
209f. 
210 


PGM 4, 1. 1639-1642 
PGM 4,2449 

PGM 4, 2785-2870 
PGM 4, 2826ff. 
PGM 13,130 

SIG 1125 
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207 
212 
21 
210 
209 
202 
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a. Greek words 


ayary 262 

adpyytos 267 see also God—Wrath 

anöppntov 80,85 see also Secret 
knowledge 

anpoodens 133 see also God— Offerings 

apbovia 355 see also God—Wrath 

d$66voc 79-80 see also Secret knowledge 

evdoéBela — 132, 140n10, 213, 224, 246, 266, 268, 
283n102 

Xhpoyuo — 47, 51, 310-311, 319, 335, 339110, 359 
see also Proclamation 

neraneiecdnn 6-7 

uetavogiv 6,150 

ctäcıs 34, 116-117, 148, 150n45, 253n34, 261, 

273, 276-277, 294, 303n141, 305 


cuußouAn 276-288 
taneıvobpooüvn 181 
$poveiv 17-27 


xaplopate — 47, 54-55 


b. Subjects 

Afterlife 
Immortality 326 
Resurrection 16, 258, 326, 329 


Transferral to paradise (Enoch and Elijah) 
341 
Allegorical interpretation (rejection of) 
u17[ Josephus], 325[Irenaeus] 
Almsgiving see Charity 
Antichrist 201, 325, 372-373, 375 
Authorities (Roman) 34-35, 57-65, 112, 
242n11, 255-256, 269, 363-376 


Belief see Faith 
Benevolence see Charity 
Blood (innocent) 4,7,9-15 


Canon (New Testament) 

Catalogue of vices 261 

Charity 44-45, 51, 55, 59112, 131-132, 135, 
170n48 


242, 350n47 


Christian assembly 
Reading 245, 250-251 
Christian community 
Jewish and Gentile bodies of believers 
241, 325, 332 
see also 1 Clement— Church 


Church see Christian community 
1 Clement 
Authorship 243 
Church 
Early Catholicism — 241, 243 


Gentile Christianity 241 
see also Christian community 
Clement's function 243 


Date 242,247 

Dionysius of Corinth (letter of) 242n13, 
243 

Domitian 242nu 

Genre 239-305 
Epistle/treatise 247, 252 
Homily/sermon 246-247, 289 
Letter 252 
Sumboulé see cuygovAr 

Presbyters 244-245, 269, 277, 288, 293 

Purpose/intention 250, 253, 302 

Rhetorical aspects 284n103, 285, 
288-290 

2Clement 243n17, 304, 328 


Corpus Hellenisticum xi, 2115, 57, 63, 65, 71, 
73, 122-123, 125 


Emperor see Authorities (Roman) 

Empire see Authorities (Roman) 

Eschatology 311, 325, 332, 342-343, 373 

Essenes 115, 123-124, 184n83, 190 

Exegesis (New Testament) 4-7, 69-73, 115, 
121-125 


Faith 6, 32n7, 215-216, 231-232, 258, 
309-315, 330, 333, 344, 364-365 
Regula fidei (Irenaeus) 309-315, 330-333 
Form criticism 252, 264n61 


Gnosticism 70, 170-171, 207—208, 222, 
227203, 306, 308—324, 328, 330-334, 
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338, 344, 347, 349, 352, 355, 358-359, 
365, 369n14, 371, 374-375 see also 
Irenaeus—Adversaries 


God 
Offerings 132-135 see also dnpoodeng 
Providence 13, 141n16, 180, 356-357 
Seeing God 321 
Wrath 149, 267 see also aöpynros, 

abdovia 

Hellenization 

of Christianity 125-128, 243, 290, 355 


of Judaism 76-77, 88, 114, 116, 119, 
123-128, 136, 223 


Idolatry n, 39, 141-144, 146, 147035, 149, 154, 
159, 163-165, 174, 224, 328 
Irenaeus 
Adversaries 
Docetists 374 
Gnostics see Gnosticism 


Marcion 320, 322, 346, 351, 355, 361, 
367, 369114, 374 


Valentinians 308-309, 322, 339, 
344-346, 349 
Covenants 


Adam, Noah, Moses, Jesus 321 

Old and New (Law and Gospel) 322 
Jesus’ age 339 
Presbyters as 'eyewitnesses' through the 


apostles 340, 345, 347 
Israel 13, 34, 108, 142-144, 148, 157, 165, 330, 
368 
Jerusalem 


Fall 112, 142, 158, 164, 365 
Jerusalem above (the 
church) 327[Irenaeus] 
Jerusalem on earth (under Mosaic Law) 
327 [Irenaeus] 
New Jerusalem 
Josephus 
Apologist 118, 138, 158, 165, 189 
Aramaic language 126 see also Greek 


158, 160, 228, 328n65 


language 


Christian literature 116-117 

Classical literature 106, 118, 183-184, 191, 
193 

David 129-130 
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Flavian dynasty 88, 99-103, 126, 158 
Greek language 85, 92, 126 see also 
Aramaic language 
Josephus compared to Philo 76, 118, 126, 
135-136, 140, 142, 154-157 
Moses 149-153, 165n32 
Testimonium Flavianum 76 
Theocracy 186-189 
Judaism 
Apostasy 154—157 
Intermarriage with gentiles 137-157 
Jews accused of atheism 164 
Kashrut (dietary laws) 144, 147, 156 
Orthopraxis versus orthodoxy 127 
Judgement 57-58, 64, 158, 160, 171, 178, 
258-259, 284, 286, 301, 310, 314, 324, 357, 
370-371, 375 
Kingdom of God 27, 34, 344, 375 
Law (of Moses) 85, 95, 108, 127, 147, 149, 
151-157, 172, 327 
Logos 230-231, 323-324 


Martyrdom see Persecutions 

Mission 47, 53, 128 

Monotheism versus polytheism 63,144, 
146-147, 156-159, 175-176, 181, 183, 351n2 

Mysteries see Secret knowledge 

Mysticism 161, 202, 210, 226 

Nag Hammadi see Gnosticism 

Orphic Hymns 205, 207-209, 212, 222 

Orphic literature 166-167, 169, 174-175, 178, 
183-185n89, 191-197, 201, 219, 223-224 


Papias 325, 343 
Parousia 324-325 
Persecutions 242n11, 286n109, 302, 374-375 
Philanthropy see Charity 
Philosophical thought 136 and 
188[ Josephus], 267n72 
Epicureanism 111[ Josephus] 
Platonism 189[Middle Platonism], 201, 
204[Middle Platonism] 
Metempsychosis (Irenaeus) 353-355 
Plato's concept of God (Irenaeus) 171 
351, 357-358 
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Philosophical thought 
Platonism (cont.) 
Plato's dependence on Moses' 
teachings ("theft of the 
Greeks") 172|Clement of 
Alexandria], 174-175[Ps.-Justin] 
Pythagoreanism 
Clement of Alexandria 231n21 
Josephus 124n108, 190, 198, 201, 224 
Philo 213-214, 222 
Stoicism 134, 210-211, 274 
Polytheism see Monotheism versus 
polytheism 
Prayer 32, 129-137, 253-255, 263, 270, 275, 
303-304 
Petition for the empire / emperor 
(1 Clement) 255 
Proclamation 32, 47, 51, 310-311, 312, 319, 
325, 331 see also xýpvypa 
Prophecy 99-114, 117, 327 
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Qumran 70-71, 75,115, 118, 124n108, 162, 184 


Salvation 36, 50, 52, 277, 286n109, 318, 
325-332, 358 

Satan 17, 27, 371-372, 375 

Secret knowledge 50-53, 55, 80, 113, 124, 186, 
330-332 see also &ndppytov, abdovws 

State see Authorities (Roman) 

Synagogue 33,136, 255, 328 
Reading of Scripture 86,153 
Synagogue prayer 255, 268 

Synoptic problem 121-122 


Topos  40n21 91-92, 133, 291n116, 292 
Translation 
Dynamic Equivalence Translation 41-43 
Trinitarianism 278ngılı Clement], 310 and 
331[Irenaeus] 
Two Ways 169 


